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Go Home, Young Woman! » « « By the Honorable Mederic Martin 
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Ii Greal to Own a Pontiac 


ES—it’s a worth-while experience—owning a car you can 























depend on to take you there and bring you back smoothly, 
safely and economically. It’s a real thrill to feel the “pull” and 
pep of Pontiac’s big Eight-in-line engine. So quiet and efficient 
. SO eager to go . . . and so utterly reliable. 


And the performance you get when your Pontiac is new you can 
expect to get after many months and many thousands of miles 
of driving. For every stress point is reinforced. Engine and 
chassis are slung in rubber. And smart Fisher “air-streamed” 
bodies, like those of all the costlier cars, are of hardwood 
and steel. 


In addition, Pontiac has No-Draft Ventilation, Fisher's notable 
contribution to healthful and comfortable motoring. No more T H E 
chilly drafts! No more stale air! Driving is now cooler in 


summer . . . safer in winter. ECO N OM Y 


Go to your local Pontiac dealer and drive any model. Then 
ni you'll realize why Pontiac is leading its price class in sales by 
sm more than 2-to-1! This year prices are lower! And at this 
season you'll be given a liberal allowance on your present car 
— plus the easy terms of the GMAC. 
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bon Ami cleans 
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Copr. 1933, Bon Ami Ltd 


—. never suspect, from looking at Bon 
Ami, that anything so soft and white 
could be so ruinous to dirt. But just pour a 
little on a cloth... take a few easy strokes 
over your bathtub or sink and watch the 
transformation! Not a trace of dirt left . . 

only a surface gleaming with cleanliness and 


smelling as fresh as newly laundered clothes. 


And never, never a mar or abrasion on 
the surface, for Bon Ami absorbs dirt— blots 
it up—and doesn't scratch the dirt away, as 


do ordinary harsh and gritty cleansers. 


As for your hands, never fear that all the 
care and attention you give them will be 
spoiled by cleaning work, because Bon Ami 
doesn’t roughen and redden them in the least, 


or make your finger-nails dry and brittle. 


Use Bon Ami for all your household clean- 
ing—bathtubs, kitchen sink, enamel stove, 
pots and pans, refrigerator, smooth painted 


woodwork, windows, mirrors and metals. 


You can buy Bon Ami in an economical, 
long-lasting Cake or in a handy, sifter-top can 
of Powder. Some housewives prefer the Cake, 


others the Powder—many use both forms. 
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Made in Canada 
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“Do you mean 
to say you keep your teeth 
so white 


with just Salt?” 


News for you regarding 


a long-established fact! 


As a dentifrice or as a mouthwash for regular use, Science ——_— 
has not been able to improve upon pure salt. Extravagant 
claims to the contrary, nothing is better. 


Here is What Salt Does: 


(1) Cleans and whitens the teeth without scratching the enamel. 
(2) Contracts the cells of the gums, arrests bleeding, and produces 
firmness. (3) As a gargle, salt relieves catarrhal conditions and 
reduces throat swelling. (4) A Clean Mouth is a Healthy Mouth. 
Through this natural purifying action, salt users know the 


invigorating feeling which comes from a fresh mouth. These 2 “ieee able in this handy package. at 
effects are all that any dentifrice or mouthwash can produce. ne. Se onl meee peer . 
“bittern”. Instead of hiding the Le ae 
Let us send you free special booklets on— “Salt for Denti- food flavors, it brings them out. ook " 
frice, Gargle and Mouthwash” and “The Romance of Regal Table Salt BY --- 
Free running—is Windsor fine Av of 37 


Salt” containing scores of special uses for Salt. Mail 
Coupon today. 
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“PUREST and BEST” 


Limited 


WINDSOR SALT 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
WINDSOR SALT SECTION, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
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quality salt to which has been 
added a trifle of magnesia 
which dries the salt grains and 
ensures easy pouring~—unex- 
celled for table use and all 
cooking. 
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Windsor Salt 


The salt you are familiar with in 
the cotton bag...now also avail- 


Windsor Iodized Salt 


prevents goitre . . . contains 
minute fraction of iodine, 
added unde. daily supervision 
of our chemical laboratories. 
The iodine is tasteless, harm- 
less, but it prevents goitre. 
Use for table and all cooking. 


at CANADIAN 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Windsor Sale Section, Windser, Ont., 


- 
N = ° Without obligation, please send free booklets 


"The Romance of Salt” containing scores 


¢ special uses for sale. 


i ] “ Salt for Dentifrice, Gargle and Mouthwash 
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H. NAPIER MOORE, Editorial Director 


O THERE goes another summer—and back we must 
go, willy-nilly, to school and clubs and the kitchen 
stove. New lessons for the kiddies to master; new 
achievements for the women’s clubs to tackle, and 

many old ones to struggle for again; new recipes to be 
tested and approved by the family. It’s a pleasant time, 
this early fall, with its bustle and hopes and anticipations. 
I imagine most of us feel far more eager to conquer new 
worlds after the summer’s sense of inertia than we do at the 
New Year, which is, after all, only the passing of one cold 
day to another. 

But now, in early September, with the fields lying golden 
and mellow, stripped of their bounty; with the enthusiasm 
of fresh work awaiting us and the warmth of the summer 
sun still glowing in our skins—now is the time for plans 
and resolutions. 

I love to drive aimlessly through the countryside in early 
autumn—to see the great yellow pumpkins lying in the 
disorder of stripped fields; to watch the blue smoke curling 
into the still air; the blue distances still warm and pulsing 
with a sense of rich life; to hear the sudden shouts of 
children at play, which means recess at some little school- 
house just over the hill. Gardens being dug and flowers 
transplanted—how beautifully they’ll bloom next year! 
The spicy whiffs of pickles and preserves from houses every- 
where—how good they’ll taste on cold winter days! 

Into all this pleasant bustle Chatelaine comes this month 
to its two hundred thousand homes, with a special line-up of 
fiction and articles, as a forerunner of coming issues. I hope 
you like the stories particularly. ‘Slimming a Debutante,” 
by Pauline J. Labbe, is a mirthful tale of a girl who weighed 
fifteen pounds too much in a family where slenderness was 
rated next to godliness. All writers who work for a dramatic 
climax should see what can be done with a chocolate éclair 
as the crucial moment in a story! 

If you’ve ever tried to write a story, you’ve probably 

started a plot with the same idea as that of ‘‘Lucky at 

Cards,” in which the out-of-work girl gets the lucky 


round-the-world traveller. But you’d never gu 
what happened to Lydia! Of course she met her 

fate—but how it all happened makes a very 
entertaining tale. 



















days in Canada can be, is shown in 
“Lilies of the Plain” by Mrs. J. Rae 
Tooke, of Winnipeg, who writes with 
vigor of the Red River Colony. 
Here’s a historical tale with a 
freshness to it that I hope 
you'll enjoy We've 
often read of the girl who 
had too much money and 
so feared that all her 
lovers were attracted 
by her gold; but 
what of the girl 
who has too 
much of 
beauty? 
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break of being chosen as companion to a ss 


Chatelaine 


‘Mistress of her Castle” 


This magazine is equipped to serve the chatelaines of Canada with 
authoritative information on housekeeping, child care, beauty and fash- 
ions, and with entertaining fiction and articles of national interest. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


BYRNE HOPE SANDERS, Editor 










**Heart- 
ache’’ by 
Elisabeth 
Sanxay Holding, 
one of the most 
popular magazine 
writers of the day, is 

an entertaining story 
that is comforting to those 
of us who have never been 
beautiful—except in disposi- 
tion. ‘Quicksand,’ by Norma 
Patterson, is the story of two 
women’s struggle for a man; and 
I’m not quite sure yet whether I 
approve of the ending. Do you think 
the right girl in reality won out? 

There’s going to be plenty of argument 
over Mr. Mederic Martin's article, “‘“Go Home 
Young Woman,” and over Constance Temple- 
ton’s interview with a stockbroker, ‘“‘We Don't 
Want Womer Clients.”” When Mr. Martin rose to 
his feet in the Quebec Legislature and made some 
astonishing remarks about the place of the woman werker 
in business life, Chatelaine promptly asked him to explain 
himself more fully. Even if you disagree most angrily with 
his ideas, you will probably acknowledge that there is a 
basis for sound argument in them . . . We are planning to 
publish the most interesting letters on either side of the 
case, led off by a refutation penned by Miss Agnes Macphail, 
that stalwart leader of her sex, in the next issue. Miss 
Macphail can be counted on to accept such a challenge as 
Mr. Martin makes with vigor; so watch for fireworks next 
month! 

Dr. Charles G. D. Roberts, poet and author; David 
Manners, film actor; Wilson MacDonald, poet; and Agnes 
Macphail, politician, contribute another group of interesting 
experiences to the symposium on ““The Biggest Moment of 
My Life,” in this issue. We shall have to plan more of these 
group articles, for so many readers have shown a vivid 
interest in them. 

With Mrs. Lea’s rebuttal of last month’s article “Why 
¢Husband’s Stray,” and a group of letters selected from the 


Just how dramatic and picturesque early” many received, this question should be satisfactorily 


settled; although, as a matter of fact, the discussion probably 
continues in one form or another in every home. Mr. Henry 
J. Moore, the well-known promoter of the beautiful Peace 
Garden and a horticulturist of international fame, tells us 
how to plan a rock garden for next year—and there’s nothing 
prettier than a successful one. Annabelle Lee talks to 
beauty-loving women on the care of their eyes, and the 
Chatelaine Institute as usual is brimful of household lore. 
We do hope you'll like the September number.” 
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GEORGE H. TYNDALL, Business Manager. 
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Ovenizine IS FAMOUS 





“Ovenizing is a marvellous im- 
provement—it has greatly 
increased the appeal of my 
Premium Ham recipes,’’ says 
Chef Carlo Scarabelli, whose 
cuisine has flattered the palates 
of royalty! 


It’s a brilliant throng that files into the palatial 
main dining room of the Chateau Laurier each 
evening to enjoy Chef Carlo’s cuisine! 

At the tables may be heard flattering comments 
on some enchanting new version of that famous 
old favourite— Premium Ham. But Carlo insists 
that a great part of the credit is due to the new 
Swift discovery —'‘‘ovenizing.”’ 

Ovenizing —or smoking in ovens—has im- 
proved Premium Ham in four striking ways. In 
flavour—a new, enticing blend of ‘‘tang’’ and 


Swift's Premium pyonize“ 


The CHATEAU LAURIER, at Ottawa, 
owned and operated by Canadian National 
Railways, frequented by men of affairs 
and high soctety from all parts of the world 









**mildness.’’ In greater tenderness from end to end. 
In firmness —finer texture for slicing, with less 
loss in cooking. In colour —a richer, ruddier tinge 
to tempt the appetite! 

No wonder chefs and cooking experts every- 
where specify Swift's Premium. It spells success 
for the simplest, most easily-prepared meals. But 
to obtain equal results you, too, must insist on 
getting ‘Swift's Premium."’ For on/y Premium 
is “‘ovenized!’" Why not try it this week? 





It's real economy to buy a WHOLE Premium 
Ham. It furnishes no end of tempting combinations 
for warm-weather meals. Today's moderate prices put 
Premium Ham within the reach of most any budget! 


~~ 







Sliced tomatoes crowned with devilled 

es eggs and garnished with watercress 
‘ make a delicious accompaniment for 
cold Premium Ham! There are many 

other combinations cqually tempting 
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Premium Hams are “‘ovenized."’ 
No other kind is! To be sure of 
getting genuine Swift's Pre- 
mium, look for the name Swift in 
tiny brown dots repeated down 
the length of the ham. Swift's 
Premium Bacon is Ovenized, toc 


Hams 
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The springs in the better mattresses are 
“nested” so that no square inch of the 
surface is without support. 
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Where unpocketed springs are linked 
with wire, one spring pushed down will 
pull its neighbor with it, causing sag. 


Compare the quality of the fresh, clean 

cotton as used in better mattresses with 

the dirty old stuffing taken from old mat- 
tresses and used again. 


page are through 
Ventilated 


Photographs o: 
the courtesy of 1 Marshall 


Mattress Company. 
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A Satistactory Mattress 


riow can you tell il when you see 


it? 


Another Discussion on the "Fallacy of Cheap Merchandise” 


By BYRNE HOPE SANDERS 


They look alike and feel alike. Both are covered in 

the same pink ticking. Both feel comfortably “‘bouncy”’ 

to the touch. They are similarly tufted and rolled at the 
edges. Yet one is marked $5 and the other $20. 

What is the difference? 

It all lies under the covers. Could you ask your bedding 
salesman to rip open one end and show you the contents of 
each mattress, the riddle of the price would soon be solved. 

The simplest way to make a mattress is to take a big bag 
and stuff it full of something soft and resilient. The trap- 
pers in the north use balsam branches. In primitive days 
our ancestors used hay or grass. Today, cheap mattresses 
are blown full of cotton—the bags of ticking held open and 
the cotton blown into them. Then the mattresses are sewn 
up, tufted and rolled. 

Such mattresses are soft and comfortable enough when 
new, but after a year or so of wear become “‘lumpy.’”’ The 
cotton inside masses together, the mattress sags out of 
shape. Taken as costing so much per year of service, the 
low price was not perhaps so “‘cheap”’ after all. 

A more expensive method of making mattresses, and one 
that results in better service, is that which builds up layer 
upon layer of cotton felt. In the good mattress factories you 
will see giant multiple rollers at one end of a deep boxlike 
tray. Cotton shovelled into these machines, something as 
coal is fed to a furnace, is mechanically spread, veil-thin, 
over the rollers and deposited from them into the tray in 
paper-thin layer upon layer, one above the other, until the 
whole is several inches deep. Then it is compressed to one 
half its height, covered and finished. This is the layer felt 
mattress. 

The cotton may be white or greyish brown according to 
its grade. The finest cotton, snipped from the top of the 
cotton pod, is white and long fibred. The cotton taken from 
nearer the husk is dark in color and naturally shorter in fibre. 

Sometimes kapok is substituted for cotton. The two 
plants are similar in their fibre-filled seed pods, though 
kapok is a tree and not as widely cultivated as cotton. It 
is finer than cotton, and mattresses made from it are lighter 
and fluffier, and especially comfortable for invalids. After 
five or six years, however, it dries and begins to pulverize, 
the fine kapok powder escaping like dust through the 
heaviest tickings. Housewives sometimes beat their kapok 
pillows and mattresses, dismayed at the ‘‘dirt’’ that flies 
out of them; but they are really only beating out the kapok. 

Hair is the most resilient and serviceable of all the sub- 
stances used for stuffing mattresses. It retains its ‘‘spring’’ 
until the oil is dried out from the centre—generally a mat- 
ter of thirty or forty years or longer. 

When a mattress is made of built-in springs, the detection 
of the “cheap” from the mattress of quality is sometimes 
a little more complex. It is possible to build a spring mat- 
tress that sounds from its description identically like the 
more expensive product, but that is really skimped in many 
unmentioned details. Reliable bedding retailers have open 
samples of their spring mattresses to show the customer just 
what she is buying. 

It is natural that the number of springs in a mattress 


O MATTRESSES lie side by side in the bedding 
department of a furniture store. 


should govern its wearability. A mattress containing 120 
springs cannot be expected to stand up after the pressure 
of many nights as well as a mattress of the same size con- 
taining 1,020 springs. The fewer springs are more widely 
spaced, linked, row on row, between the protecting layers 
of cotton felt. The springs in the better mattress are not in 
rows but “nested,” so that no square inch of the surface is 
without support. In these better mattresses each spring is 
pocketed in burlap or muslin, and the pockets, not the 
springs, are joined together. Where the unpocketed springs 
are linked with wire, one spring, pushed down, will pull its 
neighbor with it, causing that double bed discomfort known 
as sag. Where the springs are pocketed, each works inde- 
pendently, and sag, to all intents and purposes, is eliminated 

Between the spring centre and the ticking are layers of 
cotton and cotton felt, and here, as in the number of springs 
makers of ‘‘cheap’’ mattresses are able to practise un- 
detected economies. They may skimp on the amount and 
kind of insulation between the springs and the padding. 
This insulation prevents the cotton from working down 
among the springs. Poor insulation is soon worn through 
by the sharp edges of the springs. 

Makers of good mattresses put a little extra cotton at 
the points of most wear —that is, where the pillow, shoul- 
ders and hips will probably be. The makers of the ‘‘cheap’’ 
mattress omit this detail. 

There is a more insidious danger than mere ‘“‘cheap” 
merchandise which mattress buyers must guard against. 

In many of the neighboring United States, and one or 
two districts in Canada, it is stipulated by law that every 
mattress must carry a sewn-on label stating whether or 
not the stuffing under the ticking is all new or second- 
hand material. This was found necessary because charlatan 
mattress makers were using secondhand and dirty material 
to make a seemingly new mattress. Low-priced mattresses 
were ripped open by the health authorities and found to 
contain soiled and dusty cotton intermixed with filthy old 
rags and bits of clothing. 

Investigation showed that the mattress makers often 
bought from the secondhand dealers without making any 
enquiries as to where these goods came from; whether the 
discarded mattresses had lately been thrown out of sick 
rooms, and if any attempt had been made to sterilize them. 
Anything, the makers seemed to think, was good enough 


inside a mattress, provided the outside looked clean. 


Because it has never been proved that such material 
actually carries disease germs, many provinces in Canada 
have refused to pass legislation for the labelling of such 
mattresses. Unless she buys the mattress of a reliable, 
standard maker, or one whose makers, without obligation, 
themselves label their products, the customer never knows 
whether the mattress she buys is stuffed with this unsani- 
tarY secondhand material or not. The fact that such legis- 
lation exists in some places, increases the menace of dirty 
mattress stuffings in the unprotected provinces, because 
material banned across the border is simply shipped and 
sold in Canada. 

When, therefore, you go to buy a mattress, don’t content 
yourself with looking at the quality of the ticking used, or 
of testing the “‘springiness” and “‘feel” of it. Find out what 
is inside. Is it cotton stuffed, or cotton felt, or kapok? Who 
made it? Is it guaranteed all new material or not? If it is 
spring built, is it possible to see an “‘open sample?’’ These 
things, and not the tufting or the roll edge, will determine 
how permanently satisfactory your mattress will be. 

















“Despite your imitation of Tallulah Bankhead imitating 
The Last Princess, I take it you're the fair daughter of the 
House of Satterwaite,”’ he ventured. 

“Neither fair,” Bunty murmured, shaking her head and 
achieving a humbly wistful glow in her blue eyes, “‘nor can it 
be called a house. Our humble hutch, kind sir. Simply a 
duplex apartment, two top floors, with a simple sports-build- 
ing on the roof for the athletic scion of the Satterwaites.” 

“Taa-a daa-a!””» He hummed a drawn-out chord and 
flourished an imaginary baton. ‘But see here, Daisy 
McGillicudy, for years and years I’ve been simply dying to 
let my eyes roam over you— in the flesh, not a rotogravure 
society photo, I mean.” 

“Anyone but a stranger,” Bunty rebuked him, “would 
know that the word ‘flesh’ is for ever anathema here. No 
less’ —she extended her plump arms wide, with dramatic 
abandon—“‘than a shibboleth within these walls. And here I 
am, weighing fifteen pounds too much. In a family where 
slenderness is rated next to godliness,” 


SLIMMING Ai 
DEBUT 


grandfather Satterwaite seemed caught in its frame 

and drawn away swiftly as, sitting sideways on the 

bannister, Bunty shot with a faint whistling toward 
the lower floor—and the kitchen. She was halfway down 
when an arm caught and swung her, with the continuous 
movement of a railway clerk gathering mail at a non-stop 
station, to a standing position on a step. 

“Pete!” she stormed, swung around. ‘Don’t you know 
I’m...” And stopped because the young man facing her 
was not her brother. He was tall and thin and wore a 
camel’s-hair sport coat; bareheaded and darkly pleasing to 
the sight. But that, of course, was not evident in the way 
Bunty drew herself up and looked at him, letting him 
imagine what she would have said if she had been given to 
that kind of vocabulary. 

Four men out of five would have been properly quelled, 
but this soul only grinned at her. Bunty sat down on a 
carpeted step and the camel’s-hair coat subsided beside her. 


Se WAS EASIER. The heavy face of great- 






Bunty emerged with a soft 
white-velvet look of fragility 

























CHEESE PUFFIT.:.. 25¢ 
Dainty— but filling—with ham and cheese! 


2 eggs, separated 
4 teaspoon salt 


1 cup left-over cooked ham 
1 teaspoon minced onion 
2 tablespoons Crisco \% teaspoon paprika 
2 half-inch slices 1% cups hot milk 
soft bread 1 tablespoon Crisco 
\% Ib. fresh yellow cheese (additional) 
1 tablespoon minced parsley 


Put ham and onion through grinder. Pan-fry gently 3 min- 
utes with 2 tablespoons Crisco (the vegetable fat that is so 
wholesome!). Arrange in a layer in deep baking dish rubbed 
with Crisco. Break bread (crust, too) into small pieces. 
Sliver cheese into small thin slices. Combine bread, cheese, 
beaten egg yolks and heated milk. Add additional table- 
spoon melted Crisco, salt and paprika. Let stand 20 min- 
utes, or until ready to bake. Add parsley. Then fold in 
stifiy beaten egg whites. Pour into baking dish containing 
ham. Bake in slow oven (325° F.) 45 minutes, or until 
silver knife inserted in center comes out clean. This soufflé 
does not collapse if kept in a warm oven for a short time. 


I® THEN...read 


You're a good man, Jim 
but lately you've 

been hard for people 
to work with — 


Sorry. I've been 
feeling under 
the weather— 





Are there any good digestions (and dis- 
positions!) in your family that are being 
ruined by indigestible foods? 












PRISCILLA’S PET PLE. <«.+ 44¢ 
A thrifty, digestible substitute for chicken pie 


1% Ibs. veal rump 2 cups water 

3 tablespoons Crisco 1 teaspoon salt 

2 onions, minced l¢ teaspoon pepper 

114 cups diced celery 3 tablespoons flour 
2 hard-boiled eggs, sliced 


Trim veal. Cut in small pieces. Brown in Crisco (the digesti- 
ble vegetable fat!). Add onions, celery, water. Cover closely. 
Simmer until meat and celery are tender (about 25 minutes). 
Add salt, pepper. Add flour, smoothed to a paste in a little 
cold water. Stir until sauce thickens. Pour half of mixture 
into baking dish. Add a layer of egg slices, then rest of meat 
and remaining egg slices. Cover top with— 

Digestible Crisco Pastry: Sift 144 cups flour and \% tea- 
spoon salt. Add % cup Crisco. Cut into coarse flakes. 
(Sweet, digestible Crisco makes digestible pastry.) Add 4 to 6 
tablespoons cold water, using only enough to hold ingre- 
dients together. Roll out 4 inch thick on lightly floured 
board. Cut a small hole in center. Wet edge of baking dish. 
Fit on pastry. Bake in a quick oven (425° F.) 20 minutes. 


this important health story! 


Jim's boss called him Try Crisco, Doris. Why, 
down for being cross. Jack digests pies and 
I'm sure it’s these fried foods easily— 

stomach spells that now that | use Crisco. 
make him irritable. 


Protect your family’s health by cooking 
with Crisco, the digestible vegetable short- 
ening —it doesn’t overtax the stomach. 
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FIRST...try these Crisco money-savers! 


—— 


PEACH WAFFLES ... 22¢ 


A new, luscious and digestible dessert 





lg cup Crisco l4 teaspoon salt 


lg cup sugar 1 cup milk 
2 eggs le teaspoon vanilla 
2 cups flour 16 teaspoon lemon juice 


3 teaspoons baking powder 144 cups diced peaches 
Blend fluffy Crisco with the sugar and eggs. (Crisco is the 
delicate and digestible shortening!) Stir briskly. Mix and 
sift the dry ingredients, then add to the first mixture alter- 
nately with the milk. Then add the vanilla, 'emon juice and 
diced peaches. Cook on a waffle iron, sprinkle with pow- 
dered sugar and serve hot. Or, if desired, serve with sliced 
fruit or whipped cream. 

Crisco is the registered trademark of a shortening manu- 
factured by the Procter & Gamble Co. 


FREE: ‘‘Secrets of Deep Frying.’’ The French have 
made an art of deep frying (French frying). This new book 
puts their success secrets in your hands. Send your name 
and address to Winifred S. Carter, Dept. XCH-93, 170 Bay St., 
Toronto, Ontario. 


And the Boss went | was sure he would! 
out of his way to 
say that he'd noticed _ better since I've been 


the change in me! cooking with Crisco! 





Sai 
Why does Crisco digest quickly? Because 
it isn’t a heavy or greasy fat. It is the 
creamy-light and creamy-sweet shortening. 


ae 


NOW... give your cake-lovers a new thrill! 


GLORY CAKE 


Easy to put together, because Crisco needs no creaming! f 


3¢ cup Crisco 2% cups flour 
1% cups sugar 34 teaspoon salt 


bring to a boil. 


apricots in warm water for 1 hour, then 
Put through sieve. Drain 


2 eggs 3 teaspoons baking 
1 teaspoon lemon powder 
flavoring % cup milk 


Blend Crisco (the velvety shortening that 
needs no creaming) with the sugar and the 
eggs. Beat till fluffy. Add lemon flavoring. 
Sift dry ingredients and add alternately 
with milk. Blend well. Pour into 3 Criscoed 
layer-cake pans (8-inch). Bake in moder- 
ately hot oven (375° F.) 20 to 25 minutes. 
Cool. Then prepare— 


Paradise Filling: Soak 1 cup of dried 


strained apricot pulp of excess juice. Then 
mix 1% cups powdered sugar, 1% table- 
spoons cornstarch and \% teaspoon salt. 
Add 1 cup of strained apricot pulp and cook 
10 minutes over hot water, stirring occa- 
sionally. Peel and slice 5 bananas. Add to 
apricot mixture. Cook 5 minutes longer. 
Add 2 tablespoons lemon juice. Remove 
from heat. Beat until creamy -smooth. 
Cool. Spread filling between cake layers 
and over top and sides, covering entire 
cake. Sprinkle top and sides with 1 cup 
shredded coconut. 


CRISCO 


MADE IN CANADA 
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You're feeling so much 
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And then a voice said: "Well!" 
— rather like an explosion. 


and tasted salt. But valiantly she pulled him to a sitting 
position. 

Their eyes were level now. Jerd still wore that maddening 
smile of easy nonchalance. His breath came quite normally. 

Bunty chanced to look at his arms then. Up to where his 
sleeves were rolled, she could see the taut muscle. If she 
were to let go the broom-stick now, suddenly, his head and 
shoulders would hit the hard surface of the court . . . 

Bunty had just strength enough left to feel a quick elation 
at the resultant thud. She allowed herself to sink slowly 
backward, pillowed her weary head on her wearier arms. 
And for a while neither of them stirred. Then: 

“T forgot something.”’ Jerd was up with a bound. “‘I left 
your diet list with the cook, Miss Satterwaite. But I forgot 
to tell her to stir a couple of heaping tablespoonfuls of 
ground glass into your spinach.” 


BY THE END of the first week Bunty had lost three full 
pounds. And a total of four and one-quarter inches around 
the curves. 

If this thing was going to resolve itself into a simple 
problem in mathematics, you could divide fifteen pounds by 
a three-pound average every seven days. . . 

But before another seven days went past, Bunty had 
met an additional problem, not even remotely mathematical. 
And found the solution less reassuring. 

Why, when each morning now dawned on naught but the 
prospect of more muscular torture and near-starvation, did 
she count the hours until ten o’clock came lagging along? 
Lest an answer suggest itself with too-disturbing prompt- 
ness, she switched to a purely hypothetical case: If a girl, 
for instance, could find music in the burning buzz of a 
dentist’s drill within her jaws, what must she be finding in 
the man behind the drill? Bunty herself felt scant comfort 
in the alarming discovery that one’s poundage and one’s 
heart may be lost in the same operation. 

Yet, at the eight-pound mark, she and Jerd 1ad words 
over nothing more than a barbecue sandwich. 

First came a workout, both stiffer and longer than usual. 
All through it Bunty tried to apply the comforting adage, 
“We hurt those most whom most we love.” But entirely 
without conviction; for this was, it seemed, all in the day’s 
routine with Jerd. 


Then he drove her out to the start of a shady country 
road, and made her run along beside the car. When at last 
she fell, faint and gasping, against a fender, they were near a 
roadside refreshment stand. Bold green letters on its 
whitewashed shingles urged hungry motorists to “STOP! 
TRY OUR TASTY SANDWICHES! FRESH BUTTER- 
MILK TODAY!” 

Jerd motioned Bunty into the car, buttoned her coat 
about her, and disappeared into the shack. Bunty, resting 
her head against the leather cushions, let the warmth of 
expectation engulf her. Common decency must at last have 
urged Jerd to revive her flagging spirits with a little solid 
food. 

He came back with a barbecue sandwich and a small glass 
of the buttermilk. ‘Just as advertised,” he said. Bunty 
reached out happily. 

“This isn’t on your schedule,” said Jerd, ‘‘but I’ll have to 
admit that last quarter-mile sprint earned it.”” He handed 
her the buttermilk. And nothing else. ‘Besides, I won’t 
have time to stop in town for lunch, myself.” 

Bunty waited until he had finished the sandwich. To 
its last crusty crumb. She closed her eyes weakly, and could 
see the brown-red of the beef and some sort of chili sauce 
as they’d showed after his first bite. She held out the butter 
milk to him, untouched. 

“TI don’t think I want this,”’ she said. ‘Nor orange juice 
nor black coffee, nor hearts of lettuce, no matter how tastily 
dressed with mineral oil and lemon. I haven’t been allowed 
to eat one thing I like for nineteen days—’”’ 

Her voice broke. The hot tears ran down, unchecked. 
Jerd climbed in beside her and dug a handkerchief out of her 
own coat pocket. But he didn’t wipe her eyes, nor pull her 
head over on his shoulder. 

He just said, ‘‘Here’s your handkerchief.” And started 
the car. 

“No doubt about it,” he observed, a mile or so later, 
“you'd have eaten that whole sandwich, if I had given you 
the opportunity. The look in your beautiful blue eyes, until 
you closed them in defeat, was positively voracious with 
greed. But do you, I wonder, realize what that sandwich 
would actually have meant to you?” 

“Oh, nothing at all,” Bunty said, with bitter irony. “It’d 
have meant no more to me than a glass of water to a man 
who had week-ended in the Sahara Desert.” 

“My question,” Jerd silenced her, “was purely pre- 
fatory.” 


Bunty squirmed. ‘Then maybe I didn’t give the right 
answer?” 

“No, you didn’t.” He reproached her, with a look of 
calm, well-fed superiority. “But then, you couldn’t be 
expected to know the right answer. Stated in elementary 
terms, it’s like this: The sudden introduction of solid, or 
heavy, food into an assimilating organ which through 
voluntary, or involuntary, reduction of its normal intake 
has shrunk, is likely to cause acute distress—even temporary 
loss of consciousness. Once you've lost the desired quota, 
we'll ease you back on normal rations gradually.” 

Bunty could picture it. ‘‘An extra spoonful of bird seed 
the first day. And maybe toward Christmas the ankle-bone 
of a squab, I suppose?” 

“Come now, girl. You mustn’t let this thing get you.” 
Did Jerd actually sound pitying for a moment? Bunty’s 
smile met his, and then went wobbly. “Keep the finished 
product in mind,” he urged her. “Just think of yourself, an 
ultra-modish string bean, playing havoc with the animated 
full-dress cohorts. Headlines: ‘Another debutante crashes 
the defense! Touchdown for Satterwaite!’ ” 

“Don’t,”’ Bunty pleaded. 

But he seemed bent on tearing her into ragged little 
pieces—very calmly and reasonably. 

“Well, that’s what you've set out to accomplish, isn’t 
it?” he demanded mercilessly. ‘You're not in training for 
any athletic honors. You simply want to get thin enough 
to put over some good stiff competition for the season’s 
other debbies. But when the hired help thus does his duty 
by you, you look on him as something left over from the 
Spanish Inquisition.” 

‘“There’s not one word of truth in the last part of that. I 
swear it, Jerd.” She leaned over to meet his eyes bravely, 
while she swore it. Which was difficult, as he persisted in 
staring straight ahead and driving all the faster. 

“Listen,” said Bunty, on a mad inspiration. ‘The real 
reason I’m doing all this is because you implied I couldn't, 
and because I liked seeing you every day, and even because I 
hoped to find favor in your eyes when I’d be all slinky and 
gazelle-like.” 

But Jerd only said, quietly, ““That’s a much better tone. 
You’re even rather marvellous, in your own quaint way. 
It isn’t every girl, you know, who can keep her sense of 
humor on an empty stomach.” 

They laughed about it together. 
was mirthless. Bunty had spoken 


But Bunty’s laugh 
{Continued on page 44} 








“That admirable sentiment,’’ said the young man, “‘has 
been brought to my attention before. As athletic trainer, for 
the time being, to your brother Peter himself, I’ve naturally 
been in his confidence. Jerd Davis is the name.” 

Of course, Bunty placed him now. ‘You were at Varsity 
with Pete, weren’t you? And now that you’ve been gradu- 
ated, you have some sort of a part-time job with the man 
who keeps the International Four in training, and go around 
punching and slapping certain other wealthy sportsman 
customers.” 

“S’ help me,” groaned Mr. Davis, “‘if that tattling little 
birdie hasn’t been at it again.”’ 

Bunty assured him he needn’t be coy. 

“Well, it’s like this, if you’ve a taste for brief biography,” 
began Mr. Davis. ‘I spring from good but non-dividend- 
paying stock, as it were. A kindly engineer lends me a chair 
in his office afternoons. And mornings I go my rounds 
making such as can afford it puff and perspire for the glory 
of le sport and their own waistlines. Some day soon, it’s 
been whispered, I’m to be used on a bridge-building job in 
Guatemala.” 

“Life,” Bunty mused audibly—and Bunty almost never 
mused audibly—‘‘must be a very juicy morsel for people 
like you. Knowing what you want, and then being just 
naturally fitted for it, in mind and body, sort of from the 
start—if I make myself clear.” 

Jerd Davis regarded her, in silence, for a long moment. 
“There’s bound to be a motive lurking behind all that 
weighty observation,” he said, at last. “So what, girl, is 
your immediate problem, if I do not presume?” 

“You do,” Bunty told him, briskly. ‘“Isn’t it enough to 
speak of flesh without mentioning weight? I really should 
push you off the Satterwaite back stairs. And I flex no puny 
biceps myself.”” She pulled up her sweater sleeve, and 
illustrated. ‘That, of course, is the problem. Less brawn 
and more allure. In the words of my fond parent, some time 
during these last two hours of her oratory, the thought of 
my début less than a month off is enough to render her 
practically speechless.” 

Bunty, recalling the painful scene, shook her head sadly. 
“It was made very clear,” she added, “‘that you can’t 
expect to scale the heights as a social butterfly when you 
look like some inartistically obese moth.” 

“Even the law of gravity forbids,” Jerd/Davis agreed, but 
with a certain grave sympathy. “There are, of course, still 
those who favor the good old days when a girl’s shoulders 
went billowing over the ballroom. But others’’—he sur- 
veyed her now with critical eyes—‘“‘others, more crude and 
contemporary, might say too many hips don’t go with what 
the present-era sirens are not wearing.” 

Bunty nodded, in silent gloom; and Jerd Davis put his arm 
around her waist—professionally. 

“You're soft,” he told her. ‘‘Not enough exercise. Too 
many fancy tidbits. Eat pastry the whole day through, 
don’t you?” 

“No,” denied Bunty, “not for breakfast. I’m probably 
unique in that I can pass up a really gooey chocolate éclair 
right after the morning shower.” 

He said, well, of course, it mattered to him scarcely a whit, 
but how a great grown girl could sit back lost in adipose, 
and joke about it—especially if the social advancement of 
the Satterwaite name was to be blocked by letting the 
season’s stag lines find her far too weighty a proposition . . . 
’ Bunty fixed him with one of her looks. ‘‘How,”’ she 
demanded, ‘‘could the social status of any idle Satterwaite 
matter in the slightest degree to the earnest Jerd Davises of 
this world?” 

Then a new possibility presented itself. “Of course,”’ she 
began, coolly, “I suppose that two clients where only one 
grew before wouldn’t mean anything even remotely re- 
sembling an opportunity to be seized?” 

He frowned at that. Then a laugh escaped him. Bunty 
wondered just how much good-looking teeth in a man have 
to do with whether you liked him a lot or a little. Jerd 
Davis had very successful teeth. 

“You suggest’’—the idea clearly caused him some amuse- 

ment—‘‘‘’ou really are simple enough to imply that I’m 
making these personal remarks about your outlines just as a 
sort of sales talk?” 
. “Well,” said Bunty, “why not?” She meant, of course, 
why not seek trade, when that was what filled dime banks. 
But he evidently assumed she was suggesting herself as a 
prospective subject for his ministrations. He said: 

“Slimming a debutante would be just a little out of my 
line. Aren’t there soft-lighted salons, and such, advertised 
for exactly that?” 

Bunty confessed she had tried them. 

“But I didn’t’’—she must go back and explain herself 
“I didn’t—” 

“Didn’t like them, eh?” He gave her no chance to go 
back now. ‘Exercise’ he was very emphatic about it ‘‘in 
a perfumed atmosphere must be pretty awful. I’d far 
rather see you get some road work in the country. A daily 
mat routine here on the roof. And enough handball to 
harden as we reduce.” 





“But,” Bunty perseveringly tried again, “I... .” 

“IT know.” He pursed his lips at her, disparagingly, 
she thought. “You're going to say you won't diet. 
Well, that—s’ help me—is that. J. Davis learns his 
lesson. No use wasting effort on a woman.’’ He stood 
up. “See you later, maybe, Miss Satterwaite—about 
twenty years hence and thirty pounds heftier, holding 
down a couple of chairs on the sidelines of life.” 

Bunty stood up then, too. Faintly she heard herself 
Saying: ‘Please, mister, won’t you help a girl who’s 
weak on will power and strong on weight? Won't 
you?” 

It was then that he gave her the warm deep-down 
Davis smile. “‘I’ll be around tomorrow at ten,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘For breakfast you can drink two oranges. Be 


dressed for a workout. And no excuses. Or I'll never 
darken the Satterwaite private elevator entrance 
again.” 


That, surprisingly, made Bunty feel a sudden 
elation to a point out of all reason. 


WHAT SHE felt the next morning, though, was 
mostly hunger. Yet, obediently, she limited herself to 
the orange juice. In exercise shorts, Pete’s new sweat 
shirt, and woollen socks rolled into canvas sandals, 
she sat waiting. And by the time Mr. Jerd Davis 
himself appeared in the breakfast-room doorway, she 
found it hard to look upon him as a young man who 
had only her ultimate good at heart. 

“T cannot tell a lie,” said Bunty. “Bereft of break- 
fast, I simply won't refer to anything that happens 
this morning as ‘good’.”’ 

He disregarded any lack of warmth in her greeting. 
Arms still akimbo, he ended his calm survey of the 
situation with an approving grin. He said: 

“Cheers and a couple of zowies for that girl Bunty! 
Since we're to be team mates in this fat-routing 
campaign, we can adopt a Jerd-and-Bunty form of 
address?” 

Bunty agreed that they might as well. “But,” she 
added, appealingly, ‘‘couldn’t I have just‘one little 
smidgen of toast?” 

**You couldn't,” said Jerd, with firm finality. ‘‘Little 
smidgens lead to larger smidgens. And their sum, in 
simple addition, is another half a hip or so.”’ 

He took her up to the roof. And, probably only as a 
preliminary to the meaner things at hand, went lolly 
about her legs. 

“Nice, long and limber,” he approved. “Like you 
see on the Greek gals in short tunics galloping around 
those ancient urns. But then’’—he hurled a fly into 
the ointment—“‘just think of the derrick action they’re 
put to every time the rest of you is lowered into or 
hoisted out of a chair.”’ 

That was a subtle stab at Pokey’s self-respect. So 
she carried out his instructions about torso-twistings 
and leg swings in a manner that would have sent even 
the most hardened trainer from wise-cracks to 
wonderment. 

‘Well, well. And again well.”’ He kissed the tips of 
his fingers, in elaborate tribute to her prowess. “‘If it 
isn’t a bright little pupil, after all.” 

He dropped to the mat. Whatever was to come 
now, Bunty somehow resented having to meet it 
lying down. But it seemed one lay prone only to pull 
up and touch one’s toes the next instant. Then supine, 
not to rest, but to make heels and head strain toward a 
near contact. 

Bunty puffed, as inconspicuously as possible. Like 
a well-bred grampus. At which Jerd’s alert brown eye 
showed the first glimmerings of benevolence. He 
steadied her shoulder blades by shoving his two feet 
firmly beneath them, while Bunty “‘bicycled”’ with her 
sandals pointed heavenward. 

“Ship ahoy!” proposed Jerd, then. “And it’s row, 
boys, row. Past the verdant banks of the beautiful 
—Any preference as to rivers, Bunty?” 

“Better make it the Styx,” said Bunty. ‘“‘Isn’t that 
the only river dead people ever embark on? Because,” 
she explained, “‘this here Satterwaite is ninety-nine 
and one tenth per cent defunct right now.” 

They sat facing each other in the middle of the 
handball court, sole against sole, both grasping the 
selfsame broomstick. Jerd went backward, until his 
head touched the ground, and Bunty’s arms were 
about to leave heir sockets. 

‘“‘Now!”’ Jerd’s next order came in almost martial 
tones. ‘Just heave me up and go back like this 
yourself.” 

Bunty felt the traditional feminine admiration for 
brute strength depart from her cosmos. This particular 
brute was making it endlessly hard for her the very 
first day. 

There was plain, unladylike sweat on her upper lip 
by the time Jerd’s head began to rise. She bit hard 


ILLUSTRATED BY JULIAN MICHAEI 
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LUCKY 
AT CARDS 


by F. M. Winch 


out in wet, grey mist that Lydia Allen could believe in her own luck. Until that moment 

things had happened in a way that was bewildering. Now, with both hands firmly planted 

on the rail, while below the oily strip of water widened, and above the siren shrieked its 
warning to shipping down the Mersey, she knew that it was all true—that she was off on an 
adventure far more thrilling than anything she had ever dared to dream. 

A small thing, very small indeed, had brought it home to her; a ship’s steward, hurrying past, 
had stopped to ask, ‘‘Are you the young lady in number fourteen, miss? I’ve put your chair 
on the port side. . .” 

He was gone again in an instant, but the deferential note in his voice had sent a little wave of 

feeling surging up Lydia’s spine. It had ranged her with the fortunate people who are served, 
respectfully, by others. It was as though she had stepped suddenly into a new world. 
For less than three days ago she had stood footsore, weary, unemployed and rather hopeless 
on an island at the Piccadilly end of Regent 
Street, trying to make up her mind whether to 
visit one more agency or to face an angry land- 
lady without the rent. 

There had been nothing in that particular 
morning to mark it off from others as a turning- 
point, in fact, it had started cheerlessly with a 
visit from her landlady and had gone steadily 
from bad to worse. A wretched day, without even 
lunch to break the monotony of that tramp from 
one office to another or the reiterated, impatient 
“Clerk? Typist-secretary-stenographer? Nothing 
at present but we'll let you know—” as the eyes 
slid past her to the next girl before the words had 
finished droning out. 

And there was nothing in those seconds that 
she spent upon the island to suggest that she was 
making a decision that would alter her whole life. 

If the landlady had been a smaller woman or 
less positively terrifying, Lydia might have 
yielded to the ache across her insteps, but Mrs. 
Ryan was a large and bony Irishwoman with a 
grim way of folding both arms akimbo and a 
habit she called ‘‘speaking out her mind.” So 
Lydia, weighing the courage that she needed to 
face Mrs. Ryan against that weary walk to 
Duke Street, set her teeth firmly and crossed 
Piccadilly. But she made a silent vow that if 
this last agency had nothing she would go straight 
back and lock herself inside her room. 

And the Fates, who had scowled all day long, 
began to smile. 

For the clerk behind the desk was not forbid- 
ding, or impatient; a girl of Lydia’s own age, 
barely twenty, she had been sympathetic. 

“We've nothing really but—I ‘spose you 
wouldn’t care to take companion? We've a lady 
in now.” 

Lydia would have taken kitchenmaid at that 
moment to be sure of thirty-five shillings; as she 
nodded, the clerk added doubtfully, ‘‘She’s 
particular. She must have seen a dozen girls 
this afternoon . 

But Lydia was past hope or caring. She would 
try, if this failed—well, at least she would get 
home and off her feet . . . 


|: WAS NOT until she stood upon the ship’s deck and watched the docks of Liverpool fade 


& 


For a moment it seemed 
that a trap gaped for her 











“Go Home, 


MAGINE THE SHOCK to the men and women of 
Canada if the House of Commons, after a sharp, quick 
debate, passed legislation as follows: 

“His Majesty, by and with the consent of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, therefore enacts as follows: 

“Starting next Monday every woman employed in a 
gainful occupation shall remain at home and permit her 
nearest male relative who is out of work to take over the 
said position with all its emoluments, etc.” 

It is, of course, quite a fantastic idea. I have yet to hear 
one man holding a public office, except myself, even go so 
far as to whisper that one of the causes of male unemploy- 
ment in Canada and throughout the world was the great 
number of wage-earning women. 

The idea of legislating women out of industry in order 
that out-of-work men may get their jobs may be fantastic 
but there is a considerable element of good old-fashioned 
common sense in it during these troublesome days. 

In a speech which I delivered recently as a member of the 
Quebec Legislative Council, I gave it as my opinion that 
overproduction in all domains and the employment of 
women were two of the factors responsible for this present 
depression. I suggested that an international conference 
should be held to deal with the employment of women. It 
was time, I said, to bring women back to the home and that 
if this could ever be done, there would be a noticeable 
improvement in world conditions. 

Despite the protests of the ladies—and there have been 
plenty of them—I stick to my guns. I say again that the full 
dinner pail for thousands and thousands of women has made 
the depression worse for all of us—men, women and children. 

I do not think, of course, that this question of women in 
business concerns Canada alone. Nor would any radical 
programme affecting only this country be either wise or 
efficacious. It might, as a matter of fact, place Canada at a 
disadvantage as a competitor in world markets if we alone 
replaced our women workers by, presumably, higher-paid 
men workers. 

No, the problem of reducing the number of wage-earning 
women in favor of male workers is one which should go 
before an international conference, Here the nations could 





agree as to what types of employment are specifically suited 
to women and make definite decisions to eliminate, step by 
step, women from all other classifications. 

During the war, when there weren’t enough men in the 
country to do the work, we remember how the women 
responded patriotically to the call sent out by factories and 
offices and banks. 

This accentuated a trend we had been noticing for years, 
some of us with mixed feelings—a movement which had 
largely been inaugurated by the invention of the typewriter 
in the “nineties.”” Year by year, we saw more and more 
women winning financial independence for themselves by 
doing work which twenty-five years ago we expected only of 
the so-called stronger sex. 

Today, I earnestly believe that there is a new patriotic 
call to women—a Call to leave their jobs in industry and 
commerce—a Call to step down in favor of the million or so 
men in Canada who are out of work. 

We have been deriding lately the whole principle of 
technocracy which was so much on the public’s tongue a 
few months ago. But at the same time, we are all beginning 
to wonder if there is really going to be enough work for the 
men of this continent even when a measure of prosperity 
returns. We have been busy inventing so many wonder- 
working machines that we are going to find it increasingly 
difficult to get all the jobless back at work again. 

All of us have been talking a great deal but it has been 
left to me to court unpopularity by pointing a finger at the 
largest potential source of employment for men—the places 
at desks, counters and machines now occupied by women. 

Take a street car down to work any morning in Montreal 
or Toronto or Winnipeg. Likely as not, you will see as many 
women as men. At the noon hour look around you, not 
only on the crowded downtown streets but in the industrial 
suburbs. Women, in equal or greater numbers than men, 
are hurrying to enjoy a quick luncheon before the machines 
whir again and the typewriters resume their clicking rhythm. 

There are not many exclusively masculine jobs left. We 
have known it for years. It was patriotic during the war. 
It was common sense during the boom periods when we 
couldn’t keep up with the demand for anything and every- 
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thing. But is it sensible now? The trend of events says no. 

A restless population of several hundred thousand men, 
eager for work but refused it by present economic conditions 
is, to say the least, a disturbing factor. Wouldn't national 
life be happier, saner, safer if a great many of these men 
could be given work now being done by women, even if it 
meant that these women would have to sacrifice their 
financial independence and go home to be supported by 
father, husband or brother as they were in the old pre- 
feministic days? 


EQUALLY IMPORTANT are the welfare and happiness 
of the family and the individual. Unless we are to develop 
on this continent some form of matriarchal government, I 
am positive that when a choice must be made between two 
individuals in a family for gainful occupation, the man 
should be the wage earner and not the woman. 

Suppose three positions were available which could be 
filled equally well by men or women. Suppose six persons 
applied: a husband and his wife, a brother and his sister, a 
father and his daughter. Which of the three should be 
chosen, from the broad, theoretical grounds of national 
welfare and family happiness? I say that the father, the 
brother and the husband should be permitted to earn what 
money is available in order that they might support them- 
selves and the women and children in their families. 

Almost every street in the large cities and every area in 
smaller centres has its example of a family supported by the 
wife while the husband looks for work; of a brother, weary of 
job-seeking accepting an occasional dollar from his working 
sister; of a middle-aged father, helpless under present 
conditions, glad to see his daughter able to support the 
family. 

And in many thousands of these cases I cannot pay too 
great a tribute to these brave women who in this emergency, 
when their men folk ceased to bring in the needed money, 
are working long hours in order to {Continued on page 37} 
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Don’t Want 


Women Chents 


E DON’T WANT to sell any more stock to 
women.” 

During the height of the July market boom a 
Canadian stockbroker told me this. 

“I’m going to make you pipping mad,” he said, “but 
that’s the truth. Stockbrokers don’t want women clients. 
They’re nothing but a nuisance.” 

I looked at him with my calmest womanly calm. ‘Tell 
me,’’ I urged softly. 

“No names mentioned!” he stipulated. “I could get into a 
lot of trouble in business and—at home.” 

It was agreed that no names would be mentioned. 

“Very well then.” he said. ‘‘Here are the facts.” 

Here they are, as he told them. 

Women, as clients, are not wanted in stockbrokers’ 
offices. They are not worth the trouble they give. 

The reasons why they are not wanted are very quickly 
stated. They are considered hounds for information, terrible 
fussers and poor losers. 

It isn’t exactly women’s fault. They are not tempera- 
mentally suited to speculation. 

Ten or fifteen years ago, very few of them tried it. Today, 
the brokers’ offices and stock exchanges are peppered with 
them. Sometimes separate quarters are provided for them, 
where they can watch the ticker tapes uncontaminated by 
the tobacco smoke of the men. They stay there for hours. 
They take their knitting or embroidery, chat together and 
make notes now and then in little books. What it is they 
note down is one of the mysteries that puzzle the stock- 
broker when he has time to himself. 

He has very little time to himself, and less, now that 
women are speculating. They are for ever telephoning him 
or dropping in for detailed explanations of their stock 
activities. They want to understand but never do. They 


take up many hours of 
the stockbroker’s day 
and generally, if their 
stocks fall, blame him 
for it. Heshould have 
told them, they feel. 

This attitude on women’s part is quite understandable. 
They are trained in dependence and expect to be helped. 
It is a trait that is lovable in its proper place, but simply 
maddening on the stock exchange, because the rise and fall 
of stocks is something no one can foretell. 

Men understand this. Rumors, surmises, the sudden 
death of a trusted executive, a change in foreign policies, an 
election won or lost, these will send the market flurrying up 
or down. If a man’s stock goes down half a point, he waits. 

If a woman’s stock goes down a quarter of a point, she 
gets in a fluster about it. 

Women are much more cautious about money than men. 
They are not niggardly, but they have a finer sense of 
values. They are not so ready to lose money and count it 
lost. Small sums appear great to them. 

This is perhaps because they have not handled money 
except in small amounts. When a little girl grows up to be 
sixteen or seventeen, it is not her money that is spent on her 
ice-creams and theatre tickets. Some boy comes along to 
buy them for her. If she marries, she has little money of her 
own beyond what she can eke out of the allowance her 
husband gives her. If she goes into business, she doesn’t 
expect the same emoluments as men. Her wages are not as 
high; she doesn’t look ahead to the same advancement. Her 
future must be provided for out of her scanty savings. Every 
dollar counts. 

For this reason, women speculators are inclined to take 
short profits and worry about long losses. They are for ever 
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popping in and out of the market, content with a fifty-dollar 
margin, dejected by a fifty-dollar loss. 

If a man’s stock goes down fifty dollars he generally 
expects that it will rise again, for he was confident in the 
stock before he bought it. If a woman’s stock goes down, 
she is all upset because she probably bought on the advice of 
somebody who said it would go up—and now look what’s 
happened! 

Women have implicit faith in the ability of stockbrokers 
and financiers to foretell stock movements. They are for 
ever asking advice, getting it from all sides and acting on 
most of it. Instead of forming their own conclusions of 
industrial trends, they are swayed by gossip, constantly full 
of bright ideas, and influenced by the tips their best friends 
give ther They talk so much! 

Moreover, they are so excitable. Watch the faces of the 
men and women in a stockbroker’s office. Contrast the 
poker faces of the men with the undisguised anxiety or 
delight on the faces of the women. You might watch an 
experienced speculator all day and never know whether he 
owned stock, or was thinking of buying, or congratulating 
himself for not having bought, or mentally kicking his shins 
for having sold. One glance at a woman’s face will tell you 
the whole story of her financial status. 

Speculators generally fall into one of two classes—the 
experienced or the inexperienced. Women nearly always 
belong to the latter. To them, the stock exchange is simply a 
means of making easy money. {Continued on page 32} 
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Twenty seconds later she was in a cubicle with green baize 
curtains, looking down at a tall, graceful woman with white 
hair and a young face. 

“Sit down, child, you look tired . . . 

For an instant Lydia was conscious only of the fact that 
she had ceased to stand upon those aching insteps, the next 
she forced herself to be in readiness to answer all the usual 
questions—typing-speed, diplomas, age, experience ten 
months as clerk, firm failed but would give references . . . 

But, oddly, not one of these things seemed to interest the 
woman in the well-cut, plain, brown walking suit who sat 
holding her small Peke and staring searchingly at Lydia’s 
face, her figure, her rare, dark-blue eyes and slim, long legs. 

Instead she said, casually, ‘‘What lovely hair you’ve got!” 
and smiled. 

A little, almost secret smile that curled a wide, pale 
mouth, wrinkled the bridge of a high, large nose and stopped 
short of the keen grey eyes that were watching closely but it 
made Lydia smile back; and when she smiled Lydia showed 
good white teeth and two dimples, one on either side. 

Briskly, the woman opposite put her questions but they 
were not the ones which Lydia had expected: How old was 
she, had she parents living, was she engaged, would she care 
to travel? 

Lydia explained that she was heart-free, twenty, that 
her mother had died years ago and her father was re-married, 
that she was on her own and longed to travel; but before she 
had done the lady broke in: “‘Do you play cards? Are you 
fond of dogs?” 

Lydia put her hand out to the silky Peke, who licked it 
wetly. 

“IT don’t play cards but I love dogs and they take to me 
as a—” 

Again she did not finish; the lady had a very gentle, quiet, 
decisive manner and she used it now. 

“You will suit me. I want someone as secretary-com- 
panion, to do my letters and look after Fifi and amuse me 
when I’m bored. Eighty pounds a year, your clothes and all 
expenses. Will you take it?” 










To Lydia, doubting her own luck, her answer seemed to 
come from a distance in a thin tone, “‘Are—you sure I'll do?” 

“You don’t fidget,’”’ the white-haired lady summed up 
calmly; “‘you’ve a pretty voice that doesn’t get upon my 
nerves—half the girls I’ve seen today squawk—and you're 
fond of dogs. Yes, you'll do.” 

Lydia dived into her worn handbag and produced her 
references but the lady barely glanced at them. 

“I’m off to America in three days,’’ she told Lydia. “You 
see, I’m a widow and I've no one to consider but myself, so I 
just dash off when I feel like it. But I like young faces around 
me. I shall engage you from tomorrow, as we'll have to get 
your outfit. This is my address.”’ 

She handed Lydia a slip of paper on which was written in 
a clear, bold hand: “Mrs. Lacrost, Portminster Hotel, 
Room 34.” 

The interview was over and Lydia found herself, breath- 
lessly excited, outside the cubicle while the friendly clerk 
asked in a whisper, ‘“Any luck?” 

A job, and to travel with all expenses paid! It was too 
marvellous! 


BUT IF she felt breathless then, it was nothing to the thrill 
that followed in the next two days. 

She had arrived very punctually at the huge luxury hotel 
in Berkeley Square, had gone up with her one shabby case 
in a big bronze lift to a first floor room where Mrs. Lacrost, 
looking younger than her white hair would suggest, in a 
blue satin wrap, was sitting up in bed, propped among square 
white pillows, and playing with a pack of cards. 

“TI want some letters done first,” she told Lydia, ‘‘then 
you can unpack while I’m dressing.” 

Half a dozen notes, brief and friendly about nothing, 
beginning “‘Dearest so-and-so” and ending “‘yours, Angela,”’ 
but she noticed that the envelopes all bore impressive titles. 

“You type well and quickly,” 
Mrs. Lacrost approved. ‘‘So 
much the better. . .” 

“Shall I post them?” asked Lydia. 
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“No. I'll do that.” Mrs. Lacrost took the letters quickly 
and put them into a little brown vanity bag. “You go and 
unpack, then I will see your clothes.” 

Very odd it felt, unpacking in that high, clean hotel 
bedroom with its thick purple s:lk curtains, its new off-white 
paint, its shining furniture and green-tiled private bathroom, 
after the ugly little back bedroom in a Hammersmith square. 
Very small and cheap her own possessions looked when they 
lay spread out on a thick purple eiderdown—worn bedroom 
slippers, cotton kimono, little pile of darned art-silk things, 
plain brushes, half-crown cardboard box of manicure things, 
woollen dress and home-made one of pale pink lace. Lydia 
felt quite shy as she watched Mrs. Lacrost take stock of her 
belongings with one glance of keen, rather cold, grey eyes. 

“Those won't do.”” She was brisk again; dressed now in 
black and very smartly. “You will need a thick coat, tweeds 
and a flannel suit with knitted jumpers and shoes with 
rubber soles to wear on board, besides a dinner dress.’’ Then 
she saw Lydia’s flushed, anxious face and laughed, a short 
laugh. ‘Don’t worry. I see to that. We'll go out now and 
shop.” 

Shopping! To Lydia that word had always meant a 
careful comparison of prices and materials, a reckoning that 
fitted closely, leaving so much for this, so much for that. 
Never in her whole life had she been out shopping just like 
this! It seemed to her that the big, hired car and its luggage 
rack must soon be weighted down with the load of cardboard 
boxes, of brand-new and shining expensive trunks and 
cases, of flat soft parcels and big square ones with flowery, 
papered sides. 

“Are you sure I’m not costing too much?” she asked 
anxiously, when Mrs. Lacrost added filmy crépe de Chine 
underclothes to sheer silk stockings, new hairbrushes to 
hand-sewn leather shoes, a whole set of tweeds with a neat 
cap to match, to the jumpers and [Continued on page 33} 
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that she had not gone out somewhere, with someone. She 
had an invitation for a week-end, an invitation to a foot- 
ball game; she refused them both, and went back to the 
dingy, old-fashioned hotel. When she entered her room, it 
was suddenly unbearable, horrible. The afternoon, the 
evening; all of Sunday, stretched before her, blank and 
empty. 

“How can I be such a fool?” she thought, and was afraid. 
“‘He’s no different from anyone else,” she told herself. ‘‘If 
I were old, or shabby, or ill, he’d ignore me. Even as it is, 
he’s a little worried, about his own infatuation. He’s prob- 
ably thinking that I’m a dangerous woman.  Declasse. 
Better not see any more of me.” 

She told herself that he was a self-satisfied young prig, 
that he amused her, made her smile. But no smile came to 
her lips as she lay there in the dark. And she remembered 
his unfailing courtesy, his air that was not priggishness, 
but a fine and honest pride. And she wanted him back. 

She missed him so. She wanted him back. 

“‘What’s the matter with me?” she cried to herself, afraid 
o{ this pain that oppressed her. 

Heart-ache it was. Heart-ache, that made the night so 
long, the day so restless and weary; that made Monday a 
nightmare of suspense. All the while she worked, that hope 
and that doubt tormented her. He would be there at the 
hotel when she returned. He wouldn’t be there, then or ever. 

She hurried home, and dressed, took extra pains with 

her shining hair, put on a new white satin blouse, made her 
beautiful mouth scarlet, darkened her lashes. 
Then she hated the way she looked. It was cheap, 
flaunting. She was about to remove the make-up, 
but she stopped. No; let him see her so. Perhaps 
in her heart there was some trace of that vivid 
audacity. Let him see her as a girl who didn’t 
belong anywhere, who was déclassé. 

Anyhow, he wouldn't be there at all. He 
wouldn’t come back, ever. He would change his 
hotel, he would find a girl of his own sort, a calm, 
complacent, sedate girl. 

When she got out of the elevator, she saw him 
sitting in the lobby, smoking, then he saw her and 
sprang to his feet. She noted the light in his eyes, i 
and her smile was unsteady, because she was so 
happy. 

“Shall we have dinner together?”’ he asked. 

She nodded, and they went into the old- 
fashioned, high-ceilinged dining room. He had 
never looked at her like this before. 

“It seems a long time,” he said. 

Their eyes met, and she felt a sudden, marvel- 
lous happiness, a sense of utter understanding and 
faith. They could not look away from each other. 

“Salad, madam?” the waiter was asking, 
patiently. 

That made them both laugh. 

“Let’s go out somewhere?” he said. ‘A movie or 
something?” 


THEY BOTH knew that somewhere, somehow, 

this evening, they would kiss each other. When 

Jeff stopped a taxi, Nan blushed, for the first time 

in a good many years. And when they sat side by 

side in the cab, they could not speak . . . Then 

his arm was about her shoulders, she lifted her 

face. There was no hesitation, no pretense of 
coquetry. She knew he loved her, and she wanted him to 
know that she loved him. 

“I love you so, Nan. I loved you the first moment I saw 
you.” 

“T love you, Jeff.” 

There was no future. They said good-night to each other 
in the lobby, with a formal handclasp and a long, long look. 
She went up to her room, in a daze of delight. She remem- 
bered the dear things he had said. She looked in the mirror 
at that face he called beautiful. 

Then, when the light was out, she remembered that other 
thing he had said. 

“T loved you the first moment I saw you.” 


Loved her? When he knew nothing of her, did not know 
if she were honest, or false, valiant or cowardly, stupid or 
understanding? Loved her? That was not love. Yet, now 
that he did know her, he had only that same love. 

“It’s not worth much,” she said to herself. “It’s not a 
very solid basis, to build a life on.” 

And how did she know he had any thought of building 
a life upon this love? He had been ardent and tender, but 
what was that? Nothing. She had thrown herself into his 
arms without waiting, without caring to hear from him one 
word that offered her any honorable security. In the dark, 
her cheeks were hot from shame, at her folly and weakness. 
But it was not shame that made her lie awake hour after 
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hour. It was heart-ache, a desolate longing to believe in him. 

She could not. In all her life, no one had ever yet loved 
her very much. Her parents had always been able to forget 
her, in their own stormy crises; the men she had known had 
cared only for her beauty. 

“There’s something about me,” she thought. ‘“Some- 
thing hard and cold. Perhaps nobody ever could—love me 
very much.” 

But she was young and healthy. When she waked in the 
morning, hope returned. One night’s poor sleep could not 
trouble her; she went down to breakfast cool and gay and 
fresh as ever, and she was glad to see that he delighted in her. 
She believed in his love. {Continued on page 30} 
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She needed to be 
sure of his love, to 
trust him utterly. 


HE knew he was going to speak to her. She had 
noticed all the week, how he waited in the lobby until 
she went in to breakfast and then followed her into the 
dining room, sat where he could see her. Above all, 

she knew that look on his face, half eager, half resentful, 
the look of a man attracted irresistibly, and against his will. 
It had happened before, often enough. 

She observed him with cool interest. A good looking boy, 
tall, fair haired, wearing his clothes with an air, well bred, 
she decided, but with rather too good an opinion of himself. 
Very well, she could deal with that. 

She was beautiful and something more than beautiful. 
She knew it, how could she help knowing it, when she heard 
it said, a thousand times, saw it reflected in so many eyes? 
She knew her power, and was scornful of it; it seemed to 
her a pitiable thing that a man should look at her dark eyes, 
her lovely mouth, her supple young body, and, without 
knowing or caring to know her head or her mind, should call 
his desire “‘love!’’ She was tired of men; she wanted to go 
her way alone and untroubled. 

He did speak, on a Monday morning, too, when she had to 
go earlier than usual to the office. 

“Excuse me,” he said, “but — mind if I sit at your 
table . . .?” 

His manner was a mixture of loftiness and shyness, and 
it was the shyness that saved him. The glance of his grey 
eyes was steady, but she saw how the color mounted in his 
face, and instead of ignoring him, she answered. 

“Why?” she asked, mildly. 

That disconcerted him, as she had expected it would, 
and for a moment he looked none too pleased. Then: 

“It would be a great pleasure for me,’’ he said, with a 
touch of formal deference in his manner that surprised her 
a little. 

“If you put it that way . . .” she said, and smiled, a 
smile that was purposely enigmatic. She could not accept 
him or any other man, on trust; at twenty-three, she was 
already wary, almost hostile to men. 

He seemed to feel it necessary to explain himself. 

“My name’s Cochrane,” he said. ‘Geoffrey Cochrane— 
I’m in business with another fellow, job-printing.” 

“I see,” she said, politely enough, but volunteered no 
information in return. She was certain that he knew her 
name, and probably knew where she worked. Other men 
before him had found out those things, asked desk-clerks and 
elevator boys. 

“D’you.. 
asked. 

“Nan Duval,” she answered. 

“Thank you,” he said. “Mind if I smoke?” 

He lit a cigarette, and all through breakfast, he dida 
good deal more smoking than eating. She noticed that his 
hand was a little unsteady, and that he did not meet her 
eyes. 

“I seem to have a devastating effect,” she thought. 

It was amusing, but her amusement was tinged with bit- 
terness. He had not lieard one word from her which could 


. would you mind telling me your name?” he 


reveal any quality of heart or soul. He knew nothing about 
her. If he were so moved, it was only by her physical beauty. 
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And that knowledge hurt, even angered her. She thought: 

“Isn't there ever going to be anything more than this? 
Never any understanding or comradeship? Nothing but 
this?” 

He asked her if she would come to a play with him on 
Saturday night. She had another engagement, but she did 
not mention that. After a moment’s hesitation, she 
accepted. She wanted to give Jeff Cochrane one more 
chance. She wanted to see if she could find in him what she 
had so often sought, and never yet found, a regard, a respect 
for that which she was. 

Certainly he was deferential enough, when they met 
again on Saturday. He was waiting for her in the lobby, 
nonchalant and distinguished in his dinner-jacket, he treated 
her as if she were an infinitely precious object. Yet his face 
betrayed his ardent delight in her beauty; in herself, in 
the real Nan Duval, he showed no interest. 

She had no pity for him then. He was simply another 
man, with a man’s desire and determination to conquer. 
And she, in her pride was unconquerable. She saw what 
power she had over him, and she used it. Time after time 
she made him wait for her; she would change her mind at 
the last moment, change the date of an engagement. She 
knew he was spending more than he could afford on dinners 
and taxis and theatre tickets, but why should she care? 
She knew he was miserable, confused by her sudden alterna- 
tions between sweet friendliness and arrogant indifference, 
and she didn’t care about that, either. He had no true kind- 
ness toward her, no interest except in her outward grace, 
why then should she spare him? 

She liked him, nevertheless, liked his restraint, his defer- 
ence. Liked his voice, his smile, his strong, slender hands. 
She acknowledged to herself that she liked him as well as 
any other man she knew. But when he went away, she had 
to see that she liked him more than any other. 


HE WAS leaving town—going home for the week-end. She 
knew all about his parents, his sister. She could well 
imagine their seemly and tranquil existence. But the 
evening before he left, he asked her questions, for the first 
time. She told him very little, and what she did tell, she 
put briefly, almost brutally. Her mother had run away with 


another man when she was a little girl; there had been a 
spectacular divorce, and she had been given into her father’s 
ow He had wanted the child chiefly to hurt his former 
wile. 

“I was a bone of contention,” she said. “And it didn’t 
agree with me. Mother kidnapped me, and we were all in 
the newspapers again. I had to leave the boarding-school 
I was in. I was too conspicuous.” 

Then her father had married again, and her mother, too. 

“So I didn’t see much opportunity for being a home-girl,”’ 
she said. “I’ve got a job now. I'ma secretary. The salary 
is fine, and the only real qualification I needed was being 
Dad’s daughter. I don’t know whether I'll keep on. Both 
Mother and Dad are always asking me to come home. 
Probably I will, some day.” 

He had made no comment, and his face had been unread- 
able to her. But she had not expected him to understand. 
How was he, with his background of sedate and dutiful 
relatives, to comprehend her people, her fantastic and 
stormy life? He knew exactly where he belonged, and she 
belonged nowhere. She had no home, no security, she had 
nothing. Her parents spent a good deal, but she had no 
illusions about their financial security. Any day they 
might crash, as everything else about her had. 

He had gone, politely saying au revoir, but she hadn't 
had much faith in that. She had thought it perfectly pos- 
sible that, after hearing her history, he might never appear 
again in the hotel. She thought she was resigned, amused 
about it. But that night, when she turned out the light, the 
dark seemed to press down upon her, so that her breathing 
was heavy, so that there was a leaden weight in her breast. 

“‘He’s gone,” she thought. 

He was not under this roof. He was gone and perhaps 
would never come back. Perhaps she would never hear his 
voice again, never smile at the puzzled unhappiness in his 
grey eyes. Well, what of it? She knew plenty of other men. 

“T’ll ring up Martin tomorrow,” she said to herself. ‘“‘I 
haven’t seen him for weeks. And he’s always diverting.” 

She knew that she did not want to see Martin, that no 
other man would do. Only Jeff Cochrane. If she could not 
see him, she would see no one. 

It was the first Saturday afternoon she could remember 
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woman’s amiable chatter, and found that the strong, black 
infusion helped her head. Feeling much better she put on a 
rough tweed skirt and jacket, stout brogues. She took from 
its case one of Cynthia’s sixteen-bore Purdeys, thrust a dozen 
cartridges in her pockets and went outside. 

The gillie did not insist on accompanying her when she 
explained that she was merely going to take a short walk 
over the ridge toward the old, unoccupied, shepherd’s bothy; 
that the shooting would be quite incidental. She would take 
one of the red setters, Shamus preferably; there might be a 
few snipe on the bog. Duncan released the dog who expended 
a short, conciliatory moment on a somewhat perfunctory 
welcome to Mireille, then swung in at her heel, intent on the 
passion of his existence. 


THE DAY was warm, a little oppressive. Somewhere 
behind the hills there was a storm in the making. A little, 
fitful wind with a faint, elfin moan in it swept down into the 
hollow. Mireille paused uncertainly once or twice in her 
climb to the rolling moorland, but finding no hint of bad 





weather in the lovely, serene sky above her, continued on. 

She kept the dog at heel until she came to a stretch of low, 
boggy ground, with here and there a small pool, red-edged, 
its waters dark with the stain of peat. It was treacherous, 
quaking ground and Mireille moved with circumspection. 
She loaded her gun, cast off the dog, and in the excitement 
of following his merry red flag, managed to lose her head- 
ache. There were not many snipe on the bog, but they were a 
fat, contented lot that stood well to the dog and got up in 
long, easy tacks to left and right. She had an hour of good 
sport, bagging six, and only stopped when she became 
cognizant of the sharp patter of rain around her. 

She was surprised to see that the sky to the westward was 
pitch black. With incredible rapidity the inky cloud 
widened, hiding the sun. She stood a moment: hesitating 
between seeking the shelter of the near-by bothy or braving 
the storm. The latter would mean a thorough soaking, but 
she would reach home where there was warmth, cheer, 
companionship. She had turned homeward when the storm 
broke over her. A violent wind flung blinding rain into her 
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face and the crest of the ridge which indicated her 
way to the glen, was blotted out in the smother of 
the tempest. She called the dog to her and ran for 
the bothy. 

It sat in a little hollow of a small hill with the 
roaring burn just below. It was nothing more than a 
small, mean, one-roomed hut containing a hearth 
and a single window, but it was clean and dry. The 
gillie had set out lunch for them there on several 
rainy noontides. Mireille remembered that there 
was a pile of peat bricks and some brushwood in a 
corner. The thought of a fire cheered her. 


BUT WHEN she pushed open the door she started 
back in astonishment. The bothy was occupied, 
though the tenant was absent at the moment. Next 
to the hearth was a camp bed with blankets folded 
across it. The rough plank table held an alcohol 
stove and a kit of cooking utensils. There was a 
kettle on the black hob and a fire had been laid. 
To one side of the door Mireille made out a side 
car belonging to a motorcycle. Tins stood on the 
one shelf —food and fuel for the stove. There was a 
gun case, a pig-skin cartridge case and a fishing rod 
in a corner. 

The motorcycle was not in sight. Mireille thought 
that the occupant of the bothy had gone to the 
village, perhaps for mail or supplies. He had no 
right on Cynthia’s land; he was trespassing, even 
poaching, but whoever he was he had the equipment 
of a gentleman. The rod bore the stamp of a first- 
class maker. When she drew the gun stock from its 
case she saw that it was by Greener. She turned it 
over, seeking the initial oval on its under side, and 
cried out suddenly. It bore David's crest with his 
initials below. 

Quickly she pulled from beneath the cot a small, 
brown travelling-bag, opened it, went through it. 
David’s toilet articles; the sleeping-car slippers she 
had given him for his birthday in their neat case; 
the little copy of Lorna Doone with his name on the 
flyleaf that he always carried when travelling! She 
sat down suddenly on the bed, eyes staring unsee- 
ingly in front of her. 

What was he doing here? Why had he come? If he 
had wanted to see her, speak with her, it would have 
been a simple matter to go on the additional two 
miles to the cottage. This sort of thing partook of 
the nature of spying. Yet there was precious little 
spying one could do on these bare hills. She won- 
dered that Duncan had not already discovered him. 
What had he in mind, then? Did he intend to try 
and abduct her? The side car rather suggested that. 
She dismissed this thought immediately as being 
absurd. What would he gain? Merely antagonize 
her further. He was clever enough to realize that. 

She became aware in a moment that she was 
shivering from the cold. She arose and applied a 
match to the brushwood. The flame licked up eagerly 
and threw little dancing elves of light into the 
obscurity of the room. She took off her shoes and 
held her feet to the blaze. Her jacket was drenched. 
She removed it and hung it on the bench to dry. 
After a moment’s indecision her skirt followed, then 

her wool stockings. She took David's slippers from the case 
and put them on. She took a blanket from the bed and 
wrapped it around her. 

The storm roared around the bothy, shrieking in the 
eaves. The red dog drew nearer to the fire and stretched out, 
dropping his head between his extended paws. Mireille 
restlessly stirred the peat and it responded briskly. With 
his familiar belongings scattered about she was conscious 
that the room spoke eloquently of David. Her own presence 
there suggested a resumption of the deep, ardent intimacy 
that had been theirs. She remembered the subtle under- 
standing that they had each for the other, the quick response 
to each other’s emotional moods. 

Realizing where her thoughts were leading her she arose 
at last with a gesture of impatience. Her skirt was almost 
dry. She put iton. Jacket and stockings were still steaming; 
her brogues had not begun to dry. She put the blanket back 
on the bed and searched around until she found a dressing 
robe of David's. This she put on but found no warmth in it. 
She replaced it with one of his tweed jackets. It smelled 
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T THE END of the week Dickenson returned 
to London. Feodor stayed on with Innes, 
ostensibly to help him with a revision of the 
musical comedy that was intended to make it 

intelligible to the British theatre-going public by the 
substitution of the King’s English for American 
slang. He had said to Mireille, “‘Of course I’m really 
staying on to be near you another week. If you wish 
me to go, however, I can find a plausible excuse.” 

“There is no reason why you should go,”’ Mireille 
had replied. ‘That is, so far as I am concerned. But 
there will be no more opportunity for another—well 
—disturbing scene, I assure you.” 

There was every reason, Mireille reflected a day 

or two later, why Feodor’s indiscretion, if that was 
the word, should have made a breach between them. 
But, to her dismay, it had done no such thing. 
Actually, it had advanced them to greater intimacy. 
It was as though they had stepped beyond the 
preliminary stage. The minor things had been wiped 
out, including the battle of words that precedes a 
decision in a matter of this kind. There remained 
only the major issue now and both were conscious 
of it. 

There were times when Mireille was furiously 
angry with herself over the fact that she had allowed 
Feodor this encroachment on her emotions. She 
was positive that do what she would to prevent it, 
she would be forced once again into a scene similar 
to the one she had recently undergone. It would 
be as sudden, as tense. Feodor would handle it as 
competently—more so, for he would see to it that 
there would be no breaking in on their privacy, no 
slip. She reproached herself a dozen times a day 
for not having sent him away. And a dozen times a 
day she found that she was glad he had remained; 
glad he was here to amuse her, instruct her, and thrill 
her with his dangerous presence. 

For she liked him. The Latin in her approved his 

physical attractiveness, his deftness at this difficult 
art of love making, even the experience that lay 
behind it. She liked the man-of-the-world air about 
him; she was impressed by his cleverness, by the 
deference Innes showed him in matters theatrical. 
His unconcealed admiration of her beauty was 
pleasant to her, for to few men had been given 
greater opportunity to be familiar with feminine 
beauty. And she was grateful to him for his unweary- 
ing efforts to help her along with the career she had 
chosen. 

She had got to the point, during one or two of her 

bolder moments, of contemplating him as a husband. 
Not, of course, in the near future; later, much later, 
when memories of David were not quite so keen. 
The thought of David was generally enough to cause 
a quick revulsion of feeling; to make her conjectures 
exceedingly distasteful. 

She had heard no more from David. It seemed to 

her that this phase of her life was definitely over. 
There would be silence for a while, she thought, 
then meetings with attorneys, divorce proceedings. 
The quicker, the better. She was embarked on a new 
life. She wanted no reminders of the old. 

She was aware, as the days passed, that she was 
curiously on edge, that her nerves were quivering, jangling. 
The nights became particularly oppressive to her. She slept 
fitfully; awakened easily to slight noises and lay palpitant, 
wide-eyed for hours while she employed every ruse or device 
she had ever heard of to bring a return of sleep. She dreamed 
frequently and was a little dismayed by the nature of these 
dreams. 

She grew quiet, absorbed, so much so that Cynthia was 
moved to say one afternoon, as she looked up from the game 
book in which she was making some entries, “‘Getting a little 
bored, darling? We can go back to London any time you 
wish.” 

Mireille replied quickly, apologetically: ‘I’m anything 
but bored. I’ve had an attack of nerves, Cynthia. But I'll 
pull out of it all right if you can put up with me for a day or 
two longer.” 

“David?” Cynthia enquired, slipping an arm around her 
waist. 

“Yes and no,” Mireille replied slowly. “I’m afraid I can’t 

xplain even to you. As a matter of fact, I den’t know just 





what’s wrong with me myself. I feel tired of everything.” 

“‘Feodor’s not bothering you, is he?” 

“Not at all. He has behaved beautifully. I’ve been rather 
tiresome toward him, too; mean and irritable. It’s a wonder 
he isn’t fed up with me.”’ 

“Everything seems perverse,” Cynthia commented. 
“John’s beginning to insist that I say yes or no. It is going 
to have to be no. I hate to hurt him, but I don’t love him. 
Innes is in that state where a proposal may be forthcoming 
any minute.” 

“T’ve noticed that,’’ Mireille said. 

“Curiously, I don’t know that I shall say yes to Peter, 
though he appeals to me tremendously. I’m rather keen on 
my own personal freedom.”’ 

Mireille nodded her understanding. 

“T like Peter,’ Cynthia went on. “Furthermore, I have a 
hearty respect for what he is, what he has done.” 

Mireille said thoughtfully, ““You are not in love then, 
Cynthia. When one is in love one doesn’t waste time 
analyzing emotions.”’ 
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“Perhaps not,’ Cynthia said shrugging. ‘‘If I didn’t know 
better I should say that I’m a somewhat frigid woman. 
That’s the way I act, certainly. Rather careful and calcu- 
lating.”” She reached for her jacket. “You sure you won't 
come, Mireille?” 

Mireille shook her head. They had been asked to tea by 
Nina Autersleigh—an invitation extended through John that 
morning—but Mireille had begged off on the plea that she 
felt unwell. She was not particularly taken with Nina; 
furthermore, she really was unwell. She had slept poorly 
and awakened with a splitting headache that no amount of 
treatment seemed to improve. 

“I’m going to lie down,” she told Cynthia. ‘Or, perhaps, I 
should take a short walk. Enjoy yourself, dear, and don’t 
hurry back on my account. I'll probably have an improve- 
ment in disposition by the time you return.” 

She went to her room after Cynthia's departure and tried 
to sleep, but after a half hour of restless tossing abandoned 
the effort. Mrs. McLeod appeared with a cup of tea. 
Mireille sipped it slowly while she listened to that good 
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moments, for I felt extraordinarily 
d of it. 


Brunswick at Fredericton, that beautiful 
Nick d an epidemic of burglaries—such a thing 
never heard of fore in Fredericton. 

My father wds Rector of the Parish, and I was living at 
home in the stately old brick Rectory. My grandfather’s 
house, half a block from the Rectory, sat back from the 
street somewhat isolated. It was closed, the family being 
away on a vacation. As it was known to contain a good deal 
of valuable old silverware and other treasures dear to the 
hearts of burglars, my father decided it ought not to be 
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don’t break in and steal something.”’ 
from sharing my father’s contempt for burglars; 
ch flattered at this evidence of confidence to 
ber of them, so I accepted the duty with a 
heart y he seemed to expect. 

ra e said as an afterthought, ‘‘perhaps you 
and borrow a revolver from your Uncle 




























John. You 
“Well, what 
come sneaking a 
He looked a lit rised, 
‘what do I want with , 
“Well, dad,” said I, 
don’t want a gun, I don’t 
That night, armed wit 
hickory, I slipped secretly in 
the back door. I was feeling so 
lest the burglars might suspect 
and keep away. 

I found the silver and other valua 
dressing room opening off a bedroo 
stairs. In this bedroom I took my post 
body would the burglars get that silver! 

I half undressed and lay down to try an 
I knew it I was sound asleep. 

Suddenly I was wide awake. I found myself sitting 
straight up, peering into the darkness. I knew I must have 

heard something, but now all was deathly still. The 
moon had risen and a narrow pencil of moonlight edging 
in between the curtains of the hall window lay straight 
across the landing where the stairs made a turn. That 
streak of light seemed to make a thicker blackness on 
either side of it. Grasping my “billy” handily, velvet- 
footed I stole out of the bedroom and hid myself in a 
corner just within reach of a man’s head as it should 
come across the landing. 

Now, footfalls light as air seemed to be in the dining 
room. Very hesitatingly they came along the hall and 
to the unseen foot of the stairs. There, for a moment 
that seemed eternal, they paused. 

Quite slowly they began, as it were, to float upward. 
At last they reached the edge of the landing. I drew 
myself together, and then, straight across the streak of 

moonlight, stalked a 
huge, round-eyed, yel- 
low tomcat. 


going to do?’ said I. “They may 
Rectory !” 

; “Humph,” he grunted, 
ing to feel pretty big, “if you 
I guess a club will do.” 

out two-foot “billy” of 
grandfather’s house by 
ant that I was afraid 
esence in the house 


in a little 
p of the 
my dead 


- But before 


DAVID MANNERS, 
Film Actor. One of the 
big moments of my life 
was the day I landed 
the part of “Raleigh” 
in Journey's End~ and 
found myself in the 
* movies when I had not 
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Politician 





the remotest idea this experience would ever happen to me. 

It was rather a coincidence that it happened at all. 

I had been on the stage in New York for a short time 
after leaving the University of Toronto, but had never made 
a film. My doctor had ordered me to leave New York to 
recover after an illness, and through friends, I was to go to 
Honolulu where they had sugar plantation interests. 

Stopping off at Los Angeles, I decided to have a look at 
Hollywood. I knew Ernest Pasqual, the writer, and was 
invited to a dinner party at his home. Another guest there 
was James Whale, who was in Hollywood selecting actors 
for the film version of Journey's End. 

Mr. Whale talked with me sometime. He then cabled to 
London that it would not be necessary to send over the man 
who had played the part of “‘Raleigh” in the stage produc- 
tion of Journey’s End, as I was to be given the réle. That 
was in 1929. Although that year was the start of the big 
depression for most people, it proved to be the beginning 
of a big opportunity for me. 


AGNES C. MACPHAIL, M.P. When I was a child 
just finishing public school, we moved to a larger farm on 
which there was a good deal of standing timber. In order to 
help pay for the farm the trees must be cut into logs and 
sold, which made necessary the employment of several men. 
We were poor and could not afford to hire someone to help 
mother, and so for two years I was her right-hand man 

baking, getting meals, washing dishes, cleaning house, 
but especially washing dishes. I did not dislike working 
and I enjoyed my home, but I wanted to go to school, and 
collegiate institutes and high schools were not to be found 
in every city and town as they are today. The nearest was 
Owen Sound Collegiate, a whole forty miles away, and it 
would take a good deal of money to keep me there for two or 
three years. No one was quite sure where this money was 
to come from, but at last both my father and mother were 
convinced that I would not be happy if I did not have an 
opportunity of going to high school. 

Two years had elapsed since I had been to school at all. I 
was not sure I would be a keen student and I knew I would 
be sickeningly lonely, so it is small wonder that my going 
stands out as a great moment. The details of those last few 
hours are seared into my memory [Continued on page 44} 
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faintly of tobacco and held a warm suggestion of his 
presence. She laid her cheek for a moment against one 
sleeve. 

When she looked up again from her lengthy musings and 
conjectures the wind had quieted. She got to her feet and 
threw open the door. The worst of the tempest was over; 
in the west the sky was clearing. The farther ridges across 
the valley still smoked beneath the rain, but near at hand 
the drops were gentle, and a corner of the declining sun 
peeped through a rent in the clouds and bathed the moor 
behind her in a fresh and rosy glory. The air was sweet 
with rain-washed cleanliness, with the exhalations of 
revivified heather, and with the smell of soil. 

Along the side of the ridge she saw Feodor coming toward 
her, holding an open umbrella in one hand, carrying a 
macintosh in the other. He caught sight of her and waved 
the umbrella cheerfully from side to side. She answered 
with a lift of her hand and turned slowly away from the door, 
vaguely disappointed, vaguely dispirited. 


FEODOR MARCHED through the doorway and saluted 
her jovially. 

“This,” he said bowing, “‘is the kind of service you may 
expect when you decide to bestow your lily-white hand on 
me.” He stopped abruptly, his eyes searching the room. “‘I 
did not know the hut was occupied,” he continued slowly ina 
moment. “I hope I have not interrupted a rendezvous.” 
He tried to make his voice light, easy, but it held a tremor 
he could not disguise. 

Mireille said simply, “It’s David.” 

He glanced at her sharply. ‘Your husband?” 

She nodded. “I have not seen him yet. I did not know he 
was here. He’s really trespassing on her land.” 

“Have you thought,” Feodor said slowly, his eyes taking 
in the side car, “‘that he might try to abduct you?” 

“Yes. But that’s ridiculous. He is not that crude.” 

“Well, what does he want?” There was an edge to 
Feodor’s tone. 

“T’m going to find out.” 

“We are going to find out,” Feodor amended. 

She shook her head. ‘‘You would just make things 
more difficult.” 

He laid a hand on her shoulder. ‘You are not 
thinking of going back to him, Mireille?’’ His eyes 
were very grave. 

She responded with a quick little shake of her 
head. 

“I had not thought of that exactly,” she said. “I 
want to see him because—It’s rather hard to explain, 
Feodor, but it’s something like this: He has been in 
my mind a great deal lately in a very disturbing way.” 

“I think,” he returned slowly, “that you have the 
quality of faithfulness.” 

“T should always be faithful,” she replied, ‘until 
faithfulness was no longer necessary.” 

“Until someone failed you,” he said, clarifying her 
statement. “But you could not go on living alone 
for long.” 

She bent her head in acceptance of his words. 

“I’ve loved him a great deal, Feodor.”’ 

“You would. You are intense. But you would love 
me as much in time.” He leaned forward abruptly. 

“T’ll marry you like a shot, Mireille, the moment you 
get your freedom.” 

He laid his hand quickly over hers. She said in a. 
moment, “I am fond of you. I like you immensely 
You’ve been awfully kind.” 

“He is in the way,” Feodor said heavily. 

“He is in the way, Feodor.”’ 

“But he may not be after you’ve seen him again?” 

“Exactly. That is my idea in waiting to see him. If 
I want him so badly that I can overlook the things he 
has done to me, I'll go back to him.” 

“Realizing that there will be a repetition of those 
things in the future?” 

“Yes, in some degree. More or less.” 

“I can’t let you do that,” he said swiftly, drawing 
her to him. “That is incredibly stupid. The burnt 
child going back to the fire.”’ 

“I don’t say that I am going back. I merely say 
that I must see him. I must risk the meeting. It’s as 
necessary for your sake as for mine.” 

She laid a finger against his lips to stop his torrent 
of protest, pleading. 

“I’m determined on this, Feodor. Please don’t make 
it more difficult for me. I must see him. Another 
thing, I want to find out what he is doing here.”’ 

He drew up his shoulders. ‘‘All right,” he replied. 

“I'll take my chance, there being nothing much else to do.” 

“TI want you to go now,” Mireille said, “‘and take Shamus 
with you, if you don’t mind. But I want you to wait at 
some point from which you can see this bothy. Give me an 
hour with him. Wait for me an hour, no more, no less.” 

“And if you do come to me within the hour?” 

She looked straight into his eyes as she said, “‘You’ll know 
that you’ve won.” 

“How shall I know that he’s not forcibly detaining you?” 

“He wouldn’t think of that. He is not that kind. But if 
for some reason he should attempt it I'll manage under some 





pretext to get to the door. Then I'll wave for you. And 
you'll come.” 

“I'll come,” he said grimly. He added in a moment, ‘This 
may be good-by, Mireille.” 

“Yes,” she replied steadily. ‘‘It may be, Feodor.” 

‘Mind if I kiss you?”’ he asked huskily. 

She raised her face to his. 

Through the doorway came the faint rattle of a motor- 
cycle’s exhaust. 

“Please,” Mireille said gently, as she pulled away. 
“Please go.” 

He called the dog and walked quickly along the sheep 
path that climbed to the top of the overlooking ridge, 
struggling with a bitter premonition of defeat. 


THE MOTORCYCLE was pop-popping laboriously along 
the narrow, slippery path. Through a corner of the window 
Mireille saw it top a slight rise. David sat astride it. She 
drew back hastily into the shadows of the room, conscious 
that her heart was hammering wildly. With a last weak 
put pul the motorcycle subsided. David flung open the door 
and came quickly inside. He glanced at the fire and said 
aloud vexatiously, ‘‘Must have been a spark from last night. 
Good thing the storm came up.” 

Mireille spoke. ‘‘David,”’ she said. 

He whirled on her, cried sharply, ‘‘Mireille!”’ made a quick 
step toward her, then caught himself. 

“Yes,’’ she said. 

“So you found me out.” 

“By accident. I was shooting on the bog. The storm 
drove me to the bothy for shelter.” Her voice hardened a 
trifle. ““‘What are you doing here?” 

“IT wanted to see you,” he said quickly. “I hoped that 
I’d run across you alone on the moors; or perhaps while 
you were fishing the burn. I did not want to meet the 
others.” 

‘To see me,” she said slowly. Sunshine was brightening 
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the room now. She could see him plainly. He was thinner, 
she noticed, almost gaunt. He has suffered, she thought 
without elation. It has been hard for him. Whatever his 
faults he has always loved me. She crossed to him and 
seated herself by his side. 

He said, ‘It would be useless, I suppose, to attempt an 
explanation, Mireille?” 

“Useless,” she agreed. “One can explain away almost 
anything. There are always explanations.” 

He agreed. “You've had a lot to put up with. We made 
it difficult for you from the start. I’m not surprised that 
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you ran off.” There was a note of bitterness in his voice. 

She demanded indignantly, “Are you accusing me of 
being weak?” 

“It was enough to try any woman beyond endurance,” he 
said soothingly. ‘‘There’s no shame attached to you for 
funking it.” 

“Funking it?” She got to her feet, furious. 

“Call it what you want,” he retorted coolly. ‘The fact 
remains that you couldn’t stand the gaff. You ran away.” 

“‘Because you were taking money from another woman!” 
she all but shouted. ‘‘Would you have me stand that?” 

“Loans,” he said. ‘‘Loans—and I can prove it. You did 
just what Phyllis hoped you would do; what she expected 
you'd do when she proffered the loans to me. You wanted to 
misunderstand. You felt that you had been abused. And 
you had, for that matter. You chose to desert me just when I 
needed—”’ 

“Desert you!” she interrupted. ‘How dare you talk like 
that to me.” 

He laughed shortly. ‘It’s the truth,” he replied. 

“Truth!” She flung the word back derisively. 

“Truth,” he repeated calmly. ‘‘You were so busy thinking 
of me as being weak, pitying me, that you rather overlooked 
your own shortcomings.” 

She was speechless with fury. 

“You left me in a righteous rage,” he went on. ‘Rather 
dangerous, these righteous rages. A little misleading some- 
times. A little inclined to make one see only one side of the 
argument. Now, mark you, I am not trying to cove: up my 
faults in this tirade against you. Things have not been 
easy for you, I admit. I know the Mater has been difficult—”’ 

Mireille moved forward. ‘That'll be enough,” she said 
gently. “You had me fooled for a minute. I’m on to you 
now. You're just trying to overwhelm me. You've failed, 
David. Please stop acting. I can actually see the wheels 
go round.” 

He made a wry grimace, sat down abruptly, drew a 

pipe from his pocket and lit it with shaking fingers. 

“Right,” he said in a minute, his voice trembling. 
“You caught me. But if I was acting, I wasn’t lying. 
Those were loans that Phyllis made me. She had my 
note for them. There’s just one more thing, Mireille 

an important thing. I was never unfaithful to you 
even in my thoughts. You filled my life to the exclu- 
sion of every other woman. I never abused you; never 
was anything but loving and kind to you. Proud that 
one so beautiful, so sweet, was my wife. That’s 
something in these days, isn’t it? Shouldn’t it cover a 
few deficiencies?” 

He lifted his face to hers, the same lean, boyish, 
wistful face she knew so well, had loved so well. 

“Yes,” she replied slowly, “it should, David.” 

He sighed. ‘But you won't give me another 
chance?” 

“It would be useless. 
again.” 

“I love you so,” he whispered and drew her down 
on the bench beside him. She sat there passively, 
gazing into the fire, showing nothing of the inner 
commotion his touch, his words, had aroused in her. 
In a moment she said and was aware she did not mean 
it, “I must go now, David. Cynthia will be getting 
anxious.” 

“Yes. In a minute.” His arm crept around her 
waist, tightened. “‘Just another minute or two before 
the fire. It is odd how lives can touch as intimately as 
yours and mine have and then draw apart. Far apart. 
Farther apart than if we had been merely acquaint- 
ances.”” He turned his face to hers. ‘‘I’ll always be in 
love with you, Mireille.” 

She said with an assumption of lightness: ‘You'll 
soon forget me, David.” 

“You don’t mean that,” he said. “You know better. 
Since that night you came to me at the lodge I've 
known that there could never be any other woman. 
I mean that—literally. It’s so.” 

“The lodge,”’ she repeated softly. “How long ago 
all that seems; how far behind us.”’ She said again, “I 
must go,” but made no move to disengage his arm. 

A little pulse began beating in her throat; her entire 
body took it up until she was trembling. She thought 
with alarm that it was betraying; he knew her moods 
so well. It had been a prelude to so many tender 
occasions between them. He must discern it, take 
advantage of it. She wanted to arise but felt that 
this would be equally revealing. She stole a quick 
glance at his face. He was looking into the flames, 
his expression quiet, a little despairing, she thought. 

She must go, she told herself resolutely. Cynthia would be 
home now surely; would be worrying about her. And 
Feodor, waiting. She had forgotten him. So easily. She 
clenched her hands. Why had she held out that hope, that 
promise to him? She knew now that she could never marry 
him. Her feeling for him was wrong, all wrong; no happiness, 
lasting happiness, could come from it. She glanced at the 
watch on her wrist. She had been with David three-quarters 
of an hour. She must stay another half-hour for safety. 
She could not face Feodor now. 

David noticed the movement of 


Just the same thing over 
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people.” And she wanted them to be. Except for her 
mother, she had none of her own in this new land. His were 
of those hardy Scots whose life’s blood had founded this 
Red River colony. 

Tonight at the “home wedding”’ to which they were now 
coming, her name was to go down with theirs. John had 
told her that it was long a custom in his family—the enroll- 
ing of the new member’s name in the family Bible. Half the 
settlement would be there and she had looked forward to 
standing with John and having her name enrolled. 

Was it not to be? Her thoughts whirled like the spokes of 
the buggy wheel her eyes rested upon. 

It was Mrs. Chubb, the prattling neighbor, who had 
awakened the first real doubt. She had come into the 
Freeborn kitchen the morning of the wedding under the 
pretext of bringing another cruet for the wedding table. 
But she had stayed to talk and her words had drifted to 
Carlotta, dressing quietly upstairs, in the little house near 
the fort where she and her mother lived. 

‘“__T know she’s spunky,” Carlotta had heard and was 
annoyed that they were discussing her. ‘I remember you 
telling me how when she was only twelve, she stood up in the 
church back east and refused to be immersed.” 

Carlotta’s fingers had fumbled the hooks of her tight 
basque. ‘‘—he hates her name, too. Imagine yourself, a 
Carlotta among them Sarah Jennys, Eliza Maggies!” 

She had laughed softly at this, brushing her billowy hair 
with the “wanton” glint to it, before the mirror of her 
bureau. Mrs. Chubb would have her shaw! about her, her 
lips tight, but she would be peering into this dish and that, 


to learn what she could of the wedding preparations. It 
was John’s father she meant, but disliking her name was 
nothing. 

“he’s heard about her swimming in the river, too, in 
yon daft thing that shows her calves and elbows. I warned 
ye the lasses didna do such-like things hereabouts, Mrs. 
Freeborn. Nor ride horses straddle, the way Carlotta does.” 
Mrs. Freeborn, neat in calico wrapper, her greying hair a 
knot on her head, had likely looked up from oven or baking 
pan at this, and smiled tolerantly. Carlotta had enjoyed it 
herself as, lips parted, blue eyes dancing, she had leaned 
to her image in the mirror. 

It was her wedding day and Mrs. Chubb couldn’t bother 
her. Even at the mention of Annabel Wilson’s name she 
had not worried. 

Angus, the eldest Kirkland son, had married Annabel 
against his father’s wishes, and even though they had lived 
on the next farm instead of with his people as she was to do, 
the old man’s opposition to this “‘city huzzy”’ had driven the 
young wife from the settlement. Her little daughter, Annie 
Jean, was with the old folks. She was the apple of John’s 
father’s eye but he would not have the mother’s name 
mentioned. 

As she waited for Mrs. Chubb to leave, Carlotta had 
thought of this, kneeling by her window on the “‘kist,”’ as 
John called it, that held her lovely things—towels, sheets, 
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She was to go 

forward now 

and sign her 
name. 


tidies and the china lamp she had got from St. Paul, with 
soap wrappers. 

She thought, too, of the day John had taken her to his 
home to meet his people; his mother so timid, his father so 
stern. 

She had felt, that day, something of the father’s dis- 
approval as his glance swept the satin and lace of her dress. 
She had enjoyed the envious stares of sisters and cousins 
gathered for the occasion. It had been a bit upsetting, 
though, when they had asked, 

“Can you milk? Have you ever set a hen? Of course you 
can make bannock.”” And when Bella Jane, the eldest, 
married daughter, a capable matron who lived on the 
opposite side of the river, had shown her a paper of pins 
which she must have brought purposely, with the remark, 
“I got these when I was married ten years ago and I haven’t 
lost a pin.” 

Annie Jean had been the bright spot of that visit. Carlotta 
thought how the little hand had stroked the smooth satin 
trimming of her dress, touched the bright buttons. But 
John’s father, noticing, had ordered the child upstairs to 
learn the books of the Bible. Later, while the women were 
milking, Carlotta had slipped up and was dancing Annie 
Jean to a rhyme that was to aid the memory work, 
“Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, saddle the cat and I'll 
get on,”’ when the father strode in upon them. 
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T WAS a mild day in November, 1876. The mildest 
November since 63, so Indian Joe said. 
In the open buggy in which they had done most of 
their courting, John William Kirkland and his bride 
were coming home. Carlotta Freeborn she had been; 
Carlotta Kirkland now, since last night, and the wonder of it 
flushed her cheeks, kept her small hands moist in the grey 
astrakhan muff that rested on the buffalo robe. 

The little mare’s feet swished through the leaves of the 
river trail which led from the growing town of Winnipeg to 
the settlement of Kildonan. The whip in its holder was tied 
with white ribbon. 

In blue coat with grey storm collar, hat with feather 
wings, Carlotta sat very prim. Her dark hair, done up for 
the first time, was heavy on her head. But not more heavy 
than the disappointment in her heart; a disappointment 
which had come to change everything and make this home- 

~oming so different from what she had expected. 

John’s father and mother had not come to the wedding! 
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She shifted her muff. A quick breath fluttered her lips. 

“He could not miss the prayer meeting, Carla,” John 
explained again, guessing her thoughts in the uncanny way 
he so often did. His arm tightened about her, though his 
eyes kept the road. 

“But Wednesday is the only day for a wedding and even 
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if the minister wasn’t there, your father could have got 
someone else to take the meeting,”’ she persisted. 

Silence again and swish of the leaves. 

Oh, how different this was! A few hours before, John had 
taken her in his arms and called her by that sacred name 
wife. He seemed a different John now that they were 
actually coming home; a stranger in the dull black of the 
new wedding coat and hat. He flicked the reins too often. 
Was he anxious, too? 

It was such a short time since the day last spring when 
she had gone with her mother to Stuart's in Kildonan to help 
with the dressmaking job. But for that trip to the settle- 
ment, she might never have met John. Not that she 
regretted it; not even now when it seemed she was not to be 
welcomed to the home where she was to live with his people. 

In all the big things John would fend for her, but he would 
be slow to anger, anxious to avoid trouble. Through the 
daily trials and disturbances she would have to hoe her own 
row. He had taught her to say, “Thy people shall be my 
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Many rock gar- 
dens are spoiled 
through planting 
of subjects un- 
suited to them. 
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OCK GARDENS are always wonderfully beautiful 

when properly built and planted with appropriate 

forms of plant life. The success or failure of rock 

garden plans is practically governed by these two 
factors—proper building and proper planting. Involved in 
the factor of building are the choice of material, the method 
of building and general contour of the garden. In that of 
planting is involved a consideration of climatic conditions, 
of light and shade, and of the extent and location of the 
rock garden, for plants may only be properly chosen when a 
thought is given to these. 

According to circumstances rock gardens may be large 
or small, but they should always be built in a natural 
manner and the general idea should be to step back the 
rocks, of which weathered limestone is to be preferred. The 
face of the rockwork should recede gradually from the 
base to the peak, with here and there a rock or two jutting 
beyond their fellows so as to preclude that measure of 
artificiality which so often spoils the appearance. 

During construction the largest rocks should not all be 
arranged near the base of the rockwork. Just as in laying 
or stepping back the rocks certain ones should irregularly 
protrude, so should large rocks or sections of these be 
utilized throughout the surface of the garden. This will 
also contribute to an informal or naturalistic structure 
which, when planted and at the various seasons, will indeed 
be very beautiful. 


Drainage Essential 


IT IS NECESSARY that the base of the rock garden be 
well drained. Wherever it is to be constructed, on heavy 
clay soils or on areas which are known to be retentive of 
water, the area should be excavated to the depth of about a 
foot and be refilled with stones, broken bricks or small 
rocks, and an outlet should be provided for the water at the 
lowest point. This may take the form of an open channel 
or covered tile. It should be borne in mind that rock plants 
as a rule require a fairly dry soil. A wet one will cause 
many of them to die and weeds in abundance will take their 
place. 

Many rock gardens are spoiled through the planting of 
subjects unsuited to them. Large rock gardens will properly 


Two main factors contribute to the 
success of the rock garden---proper 


building and also proper planting 
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accommodate plants of much larger size than the small rock 
gardens. Unfortunately, when plants are purchased it is 
not usually specified by the purchaser that they are for a 
garden of particular size. He simply wants plants for a rock 
garden. There begins much of his trouble. It is safe to say 
that any dwarf spreading rock plant of pleasing foliage or 
flower will be proper for small rock gardens and for large 
ones as well, but it is not safe to say that such subjects as 
spruces, junipers, taxus or yews will always be proper for 
the small rock garden, as they are for the large one. Also 
there are certain herbaceous perennials of fairly robust 
growth which may be used on the large rock garden but 
decidedly not on the small one. 

For the small rock garden—and it is the one which 
readers of Chatelaine will most generally construct—plants 
of a dwarf nature should alone be planted, such as the 
hardy alpines, very dwarf evergreens of the conifer family 
and certain evergreen creepers. It should be the aim of the 
planter to see that different plants which flower at the 
various seasons are selected; and also to consider the winter 
effect, for by the use of the very dwarf evergreens it is 
possible to create quite a pleasing effect. 

The plants are set in little pockets and better success will 
be achieved with them, if a sma!l quantity of limestone 
screenings is mixed with the soil. Alpines as a rule like 
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lime and as they are usually found growing in soils derived 
from limestone, to afford the screenings practically restores 
their natural rooting medium. 

The rock garden requires attention like all other gardens 
if pleasing results are to be evident every year. Two or 
three times a year forking should be effected between and 
around the plants with a small hand fork, the surface being 
merely stirred and weeds removed. Once a year a sprinkling 
of new soil with limestone screenings may be added to 
replace that lost by washing. In this way fertility may be 
maintained. 

Like most herbaceous perennial plants, which the large 
majority of rock plants really are, the subjects may as a 
rule be raised from seeds or by division of the plants and 
many by cuttings in spring or autumn. The woody plants 
are usually propagated in the last mentioned way. The 
safest and best way to raise seedling alpines is to sow them 
in separate containers—seed pans are the best—and to 
place these in low greenhouses in a cool temperature; and 
later, when the seedlings are pricked off, to place them in a 
protected cool frame until large enough to plant on the rock 
garden. 

Plants for the Rock Garden 


AMONG THE ROCK PLANTS which are adapted to 
sunny positions are the dwarf achillea ageratifolia rupestris, 
white, and achillea tomentosa, yellow flowered. They are 
from four to six inches in height and flower in summer; 
ajuga reptans, the bugle flower, a good carpeting plant 
with blue flowers; androsace villosa, var. chamaejasme, the 
true rock jasmine; androsace sarmentosa chumbyi and 
androsace lanuginosa, all with pink flowers and growing 
not more than four inches high, the flowering period being 
summer; arabis alpina, the rock cress; also a double flowered 
variety named flore pleno; arenaria montana, the mountain 
sandwort, with snowy white flowers from May to July, six 
inches high; armeria (commonly known as thrift sea pink 
or cliff rose); armeria caespitosa, with rose pink flowers and 
about three inches in height; armeria maritima alba, white, 
nine inches; armeria maritima rosea, rose-colored, nine 
inches; asperula gussoni, pink, three inches; asperula hirta, 
white changing to pink, four inches (both flower in summer); 
campanula or bellflower; campanula caespitosa miranda, 
pearl blue flowers on graceful stems, fragrant, June, three 
inches; campanula carpatica, Dutton blue, violet blue, one 
foot; Isabel, violet blue, nine inches; Riverslea, violet blue, 
one foot; campanula pusilla, blue, three inches; campanula 
pusilla alba, white, three inches; Miss Willmott, Cambridge 
blue, three inches; cerastium or snow in summer; cerastium 
tomentosum; cerastium Biebersteinii, white, four to six 
inches, foliage silver, summer; cheiranthus Allionii, Siberian 
wallflower (biennial), orange, nine [Continued on page 37} 
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Silence . And then came the thunder of his words: 

‘“‘We admit of no sacrilege in this house, Miss Freeborn.” 

Oh, it had been terrible. She shivered mischievously as 
she looked out into the sunlight of her wedding day. 

It was Mrs. Chubb’s parting shot, delivered in a tone of 
triumph, that had brought her round from the window, her 
smile erased. 

“My daughter that’s hired in Kildonan knows all about 
it, and she says for certain that Carlotta’s name is not going 
into the Book tomorrow night. You know what that means, 
Mrs. Freeborn. They call Mr. Kirkland, the Elder, in 
Kildonan and they'll follow his lead. She’ll be an outcast just 
as the Wilson girl was.” 

Doubt had come to Carlotta then in real earnest and as 
she descended tite stairway that night, in all the glory of her 
wedding gown, John waiting at the foot, she had guessed the 
truth. 

His father and mother were not there. 
come to her wedding! 

The words throbbed in her temples now mixed with the 
flutter of snowbirds’ wings by the roadside, the frequent 
sneezing of the pony and John’s intermittent, ‘‘tch, tch.” 

She shivered. 

“Cold, dear?” John tucked the robe closer. 
nearer. 

“No, cozy, John, and very happy,” she said gaily. 

This big dark thing that loomed between them must be 
shaken off. Her name must go down tonight. Nothing must 
stop it. 


They had not 


She moved 


THEY WERE into the settlement now. The low, log 
houses were cushioned high with banking against the coming 
winter. In one barnyard a cock crowed lustily. His tone 
was cordial any way, thought Carlotta. Her spirits 

rose. 

John pointed with the whip, “If the locusts don’t 
zet it, we'll have a grand yield on yon new breaking, 
next fall.” 

His blue eyes were alight. John was shy, reserved 
like his mother, but when he talked of his work he 
forgot himself. Carlotta liked to hear him talk of the 
farm. He was the best farmer in Kildonan. 

Of a sudden the truth flashed upon her. That was 
likely why the elder had had to give in; it was a 
choice between ‘a city huzzy” and losing their 
mainstay on the farm. But John had stuck for her. 

The thought warmed her. 

His home was of log, too, and stood on the bank of 
the Red River at the point where the ferry crossed. 

The kitchen door was but a few yards from the ferry 
landing. The river road led up to it. 

As they drew near the house a group of people 
trickled out and stood expectant by the door. Carlotta 
recognized most of them. Out in front, was the little 
mother in black with white apron, her hands knotted 
in her shawl. Towering beside her was the rugged 
figure of the elder, his iron-grey beard neatly trimmed 
as usual. As John helped her down, the mother came 
forward. 

“Welcome home, my dear.” 
timidly. 

Jessie, a buxom, giggly cousin of John, who had 
been one of the bridesmaids the night before, came 
forward with proprietory air and shook Carlotta’s 
hand as she would a clout on washday. She was 
followed by Bella Jane, the capable, married daughter, 
wiping her hands methodically on the apron which 
suggested her busy-ness. 

The elder’s handshake was dignified and proper. 
Then he nodded backward, ‘Go on ben with the old 
wife while John William puts the horse away.” 

Carlotta was indignant. She wanted to say that 
there were plenty to put the horse away, but at a look 
of entreaty from John she took Jenny’s arm and 
moved with the rest into the house. 

The big farm kitchen, with its almanacs and turkey 
wing dusters, smelled deliciously of things to eat— 
roast chicken, spicy sauces, the treacly odor of 
pudding. Women bustled everywhere; tongues 
wagged, pans and dishes clattered. Relatives and 
friends came forward to meet the bride. Those ‘“‘just 
helping out for the day” went on about their business. 

Carlotta’s color mounted as on all sides she heard 
her new name, Mrs. Kirkland. 

When she had been “made acquaint” all round 
and had time to look about her, she spied Annie Jean. In 
dark homespun, her hair in pigtails, she was swaying self- 
consciously at one end of the wood box. 

Carlotta skipped across, knelt and embraced her. 

Annie Jean looked up with wistful brown eyes, her hand 
caressing the fur of the grey storm collar. 

“Do you remember me, Annie Jean?” 

The child nodded. “Are you going to stay here now all 
the time?” she asked shyly. 

“Yes, dear, all the time, and we can play house and have 
stories and lots of fun.’’ She shook her playfully. A little 
group looked on around them with various expressions of 
interest and disapproval. 

“Tfow do you play house?” 


She kissed Carlotta 


Annie Jean’s foot dug at the 


floor. Her eyes had fastened on the bright blue of Carlotta’s 
dress. She peered farther into the coat. “Have you jools 
today, too?” she burst out breathlessly. 

“Jools?” Carlotta laughed. 

The elder reached in and tapped the child’s shoulder. 

“Go up the stair, bairn, till ye learn not to be so forward.” 

Annie Jean turned away crestfallen. Carlotta straight- 
ened. A sharp retort sprang to her lips but the little mother 
broke in hurriedly: 

“Jenny, show the bride up to her room. I don’t know 
what we’re thinking about. Her trunk has come; it’s up 
there and she'll want to unpack a bit before dinner.” 

“If you don’t mind I'll wait for John.”’ Carlotta drew a 
chair to her by the wood box and sat down, hands clenched 
in her muff. There was a lull in the dinner preparations. It 
was as though the whole settlement looked on in judgment. 

“John William will not be ready for some time. He's 
slipping into his overalls to help with the feeding. He’ll 
wash up later in the kitchen here.” 

“Then if you don’t mind, I'll wait.” She smiled pleasantly. 

The elder glowered; Bella Jane removed a hairpin, then 
stabbed it in again. 

At that moment John came in. His light-brown hair was 
awry as he pulled off his hat. As unerringly as a bird to its 
nest, his eyes came to Carlotta. 

“Bob's Alex is helping with the chores,”’ he explained and 
lifted her telescope valise. Her pulse steadied. 

“Take me to our room, John,” she said and they left the 
kitchen together. 

She had made her first stand. Perhaps she had been 
wrong, but it was too late now to undo it. 

It was like a strange, new world, that room of theirs 
upstairs. Just inside the door, John left her to set her 
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I've never had a plot of ground, 

With lawns of green, and hedges ‘round; 
I've never had a fence of stone 

With iron gates, to call my own, 
Nor daffodils in long cold lines, 

To cluster with blue columbines. 
My sill was never banked with bloom, 

And steeped in chastely white perfume 
OF lilies tall. 


But what | have the whole world knows— 
The wide, wide fields that Nature sows 
With verdant green, those patterned rugs 
Threaded with stars and lady-bugs, 
And scooped by chortling mountain rills, 
That singing, wind around the hills. 
| ask no greater earthly boon 
Than having stars and shining moon 
Within my call. 


valise against the wall beside her trunk. As her hands 
strayed to remove her hat and coat, her eyes slowly moved 
about the room. 

Low walls whitewashed in a cold, blue tint; washstand 
with china set, an open dish showing a bar of home-made 
soap. The one window of eight panes looked down to the 
ferry landing. Its cotton blind was rolled on a stick and tied 
with a cord. Beside the window was a felt-covered box 
holding a Bible and some church papers. Over the wooden 
bed, opposite the window, was a framed text. A small mirror 
over the stand, two stiff chairs completed the furnishings. 

Carlotta’s beauty-loving soul was stricken. But when 
John put his hands on her shoulders, she blinked away the 
mistiness and leaned her cheek against his sleeve. 
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“It’s all lovely, John. Did your mother patch that quilt 
herself? How did she get the floor so white?” 

“She scrubbed it with ashes,’’ he said simply. 

“Oh, it’s lovely.”” She thought of her huckaback cushions, 
feather-stitched table covers, her lace curtains that would 
tie back with ribbon and spread out so nice on the floor and 
other knick-knacks they had brought from the East which 
would brighten a spot here and there. 

“And it is our very own room, John. 
alone here.”’ 

“There’s no stove, Carla. It is warm today with the 
mildness and the cooking, but we'll have to leave the door 
open. We'll all sit together in the room below; one heat, one 
light does for all.”’ 

“‘But we must have a stove. We must have some place to 
be alone.” One finger twisted at the top button of John’s 
coat. 

“Don’t mention it tonight, lass.’ He patted her dark 
head. “‘The butter and egg money is to be yours when you 
learn to tend them. Perhaps you can manage then.” 

She turned from him. ‘‘When I learn to tend them! You 
sound just like your father when you say that.” 

Instantly she was sorry. Why had she said that? He did 
not come to her and his voice, when he spoke, was grave. 

“It’s getting near the time. The ferry was broken but 
they have it fixed and the east folk will be here soon.” 

She did not answer. She kept her face from him but her 
teeth pinched her lower lip. He was speaking again. 

“Maybe you'll be changing your gown. A plainer one 
would be better for tonight.’’ And he turned and left the 
room. 

A step or two she reached after him but he did not look 
back. The ache was there again as she softly closed the 

partition door and went to the window. 

Early twilight was settling down. There was lamp 
and matches on the stand but she did not want 
them yet. 

Her forehead was hot against the pane; the toes in 
one small shoe moved against the baseboard. Through 
the leafless trees the river glinted——the river that made 
her think of the one back “‘home.’”” Where did its 
journey end? 

A wave of loneliness swept over her. 

She was going forward too, into what? She was 
John’s wife: this was her first home. Was the going 
to be as the ripple of the waters she looked out upon, 
or for ever ruffled and storm-tossed? To a great 
extent, the next few hours would decide that. The 
elder resented her; she could no longer shut her eyes 
to that. Even in the hubbub below that was for the 
dinner in her honor, there was something of suspense. 

Her name must go into the Book. 

She looked down at her blue dress with its satin 
revers and lace cuffs. If they only knew how she and 
her mother had ripped, turned and dyed to create 
this thing! But she would change to something 
plainer; perhaps John was right. 

The squeaking of the door roused her. A little face 
peered through the crack. 

“Come on in, Annie Jean. Why we're playing 
house already. You are my first visitor.” She carried 
the child to the bed and knelt on the quilt beside her. 

“Have you the jools here?”” Annie Jean questioned 
almost at once. It was the same thing she had asked 
about down stairs. 

“What are jools, dear; what do you mean?” 

“Jenny told us you had jools on your dress and on 
your head last night just like the Queen Victoria 
grandma tells me about that’s in the frame in the 
parlor. Are you going to be a queen like her tonight?” 

Carlotta laughed. Then she squared her shoulders 
and deepened her voice. 

“No, dear, I’m going to be a prim, grey housewife 
tonight so that grandfather will like me.” 

The light died in the child’s eyes. 

“If grandfather doesn’t like you, will you run away 
like mamma did?” 

Carlotta leaned to her anxiously. 

“How do you know that is why your mamma went 
away?” 

Annie Jean’s head went down. ‘Because mamma 
told me before she went away and she told me to love 
grandfather, and I do when he kittles me and calls 
me his “‘wean.” But I wish my mamma would come 
back. She laughed, too, like you do.” The voice 

trembled. 

“But your grandfather doesn’t know where she is.” 

The little head came up. ‘He does. I heard him tell 
grandma one time that he had a letter but not to tell my 
father. My father never comes here either now.” She 
plucked at her lower lip. Carlotta swept her into her arms. 
Tears, anger, rebellion burned within her. 

Suddenly she held the child from her. 

“Do you want me to be a queen tonight, dear, and have 
*jools’?”’ 

“Oh a queen—a queen with jools!” She clapped her 
hands. 

“Run along then, dear, and we'll see about it.” 

An hour later Jenny came in. {Continued on page 41} 


We can always be 
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“Get your hat, Molly, quick! We’ve barely time to make 
it there before the lights come on for the first time.” 

Molly grabbed a hat and a coat, and they tore through 
red lights, and skidded around slippery corners, and lost a 
couple of motor cops. They got out of the car a block away 
and raced to this very corner and stood in the rain— 
beautiful rain, fairy rain. Keith had his watch out. Above 
them, as now, curved that span of steel and strength and 
beauty. It was almost beyond belief that this eager, boyish, 
excited, lovable, absent-minded man beside her had built it. 

Keith put his watch away. “Now.” 

And at once, but very gently, the lights flowed out and 
over and curved away to a dream shore. While great men 
awaited impatiently a misplaced honor guest, and a magnifi- 
cent dinner cooled, two dark figures stood in the shadows on 
a wet corner with tears on their faces, held in one of life’s 
big moments. 

It was things like this that kept her hoping; these occa- 
sions of the heart when Keith instinctively turned to her. 
Keith was not a marrying man. There was no place in his 
life for anything but his beloved work. At times he scarcely 
ate or slept, passing friends— passing Molly—with unseeing 
eyes. That was when some construction job was giving 
him trouble. And then one day he would walk in looking 
freshly born and want to go out and celebrate. A load off his 
mind, an impossible condition met, theory become fact in 
that ingenious brain. Molly understood. 

But because of this very understanding Keith had never 
seen her as a woman, but a comfortable and splendid 


comrade—another man, if you wish. Molly might have 
used a bit of feminine strategy, but not with Keith. Any- 
thing less than fair and square would debase their beautiful 
friendship. Some day he might realize. . . 

Reaching her apartment house, Molly squeezed out her 
dripping skirt on the doorstep, took the elevator up two 
flights, turned the key in the lock, and at once the little 
lucky apartment caught her home to its deep restful fire, 
and comfortable couch and splendid window with a view of 
bay and river. Home. It was going to be hard to give it up. 

She kicked out her wet things, had a steaming bath, and 
wrapped in a warm dressing gown, dropped down before 
the fire, too tired to move ever again . . . Rain dripping in 
saddened streams down the window. The loneliness. Zero 
hour. A sort of luxury in giving up to utter despair and 
weariness. 


THE SHARP, imperative ring of the telephone brought her 
sitting straight up, the blood pounding through her veins 
with such force as to leave her a little dizzy. She reached 
out a hand, lifted the receiver, spoke—and Keith’s voice 
came to her across the rain-drenched city, lifting the grey- 
ness from the day, from the world, from her heart. 

“Molly, where do you keep yourself when it storms like 
this? Out in the parks? I’ve been trying to get you for 
hours.” 

(While she trudged through the rain, stood breaking her 
heart over his bridge, gave him completely up, he had been 
trying to get her!) 
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She asked, "Do you 
love him, Doro?" 
And waited— 


“Of course,” she said gaily, ‘I should be sitting right 
here waiting for two months until the spirit moved you to 
give me aring.” Not that it mattered. Not that anything 
mattered now. 

“Well, now, I’ll tell you about those two months in just 
five minutes, if that’s all right with you.”’ 

“Better make it ten,” warned Molly, knowing well that 
she could be ready in five. 

“Fine. Got any tea?” 

She smiled at the truth of her words. ‘Enough for two 
cups.”” 

“Better make it three,”’ in imitation of her own reply. 
“This is to be a celebration.” 

“Celebration it is!” 

She stood up, life sweeping back to her, lifting in her, 
freeing her from weariness and depression and discourage- 
ment —even poverty. She called the restaurant and ordered 
tea sent up at once, little extravagant sandwiches and cakes. 
This was a celebration! Everything was as it had been. 
Keith had been immersed in work and he was returning to 
her, wanting to celebrate. Same old Keith. 

She slipped out of her dressing gown and dropped the 
little powder blue chiffon over her shoulders, the one Keith 
called his dress because he liked her in it. She ran a comb 
through the tangle of damp curls, smoothed them into soft 
dark waves about her face—a face from which every line of 
fatigue had vanished. What a rejuvenator was happiness! 

The peal of the doorbell sounded one moment later. 

Hurrying to meet him she paused {Continued on page 46} 
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by 
Norma 
Datterson 


Illustrated by 
Frank Matteson 


AIN falling in everlasting 

sheets; grey and steady and 

penetrating; the kind that 

trickles down collars and 
slushes inside shoes. Molly, seeking 
temporary shelter under an awning, 
considered the advisability of taking 
a taxi home, then remembered that 
she didn’t have the price of one. 
Besides, inspecting her spattered stockings and shoes, she 
couldn’t get any wetter; so she gave the ruined hat a tug 
and launched into the downpour. 

Traffic went past with a faint-hearted roar, dim and indis- 
tinguishable passengers of the mist. Lights shone down 
from a sodden heaven where people bent over desks and 
slaved just for the privilege of coming back tomorrow and 
slaving again. Oh, darn it, what was the use? She was blue— 
just plain blue. 

Hammond hadn’t paid her for the sketches. He might 
have known how desperately she needed that money. Last 
night she had worked until after two, and she was up at 
five this morning and hard at it again because she had to 
have that cheque today. By noon the work had all been 
finished. ‘“‘I’ll get a sumptuous breakfast in town,” she had 
promised herself, on finding the coffee can empty. 

And Hammond had looked the sketches over. “Quite all 
right, Miss Churchill. You've caught the idea admirably.” 
He laid them aside. ‘‘I’ll have the auditing department mail 
you a cheque.” 

Why hadn’t she spoken? “I'd be glad if you could pay 
me this morning, Mr. Hammond. The Cobalt people haven't 
settled for last week’s work. nor Smith and Smith for the 
week before that. And the textile firm, for which I worked 
six months, went bankrupt.” 


3ut, no, she had risen, drawing on her gloves with tranquil 
unconcern. She had even smiled her most charming smile 
and walked from the office briskly, prosperously . . . And so 


down in the elevator. 








A drug store with its warmth and its aroma of steaming 
coffee beckoned. ‘“‘I can still afford coffee and doughnuts.” 

She perched on a stool with a row of shivering girls and 
young men who looked as if they were searching for work, 
and shabby old men who knew they would never find any. A 
man sat down at the counter, shoved a nickel toward the 
soda jerker. 

“Coffee ’n bun.” 

“Coffee ’n bun’s ten cents.” 

“‘That’s my whole money.” 

The soda jerker looked at him—passed him the food. 

Molly finished her coffee and hurried away from the 
hungry despair around that counter. Splashing along 
through the rain she knew that it was possible to get down 
to one’s last nickel. Another such week and she must give 
up her apartment, the little lucky studio-apartment that 
she could not now afford. (When she leased it last year 
prospects had been so bright.) Yes, that was what hurt — 
giving up the apartment; and the reason it hurt was—Keith. 

And Molly had got down to the real cause of her blues. 
She could stick rain; rain could be beautiful, cozy, drawing 
people together. She could face hard times; get a sort of 
kick out of the gamble, the uncertainty, the vicissitudes of 
fortune. But the apartment, the one-in-a-thousand apart- 
ment, had been a place where Keith could bring his pipe 
and his problems, his moments of deep concentration, his 
rare leaping smile, and the eager boyishness that could soften 
his grey eyes suddenly, so that you wanted to reach out 
and take his dark head and press it against you. 
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At times Molly thought that the only thing that brought 
Keith here was a certain definite serenity to her rooms. 

“Darndest place for thinking I ever saw,”” he would say, 
sitting on the middle of his spine in what he was pleased to 
call the thinking-chair. 

Molly at her drawing board over by the big window would 
send him a happy smile. Frequently they spent whole 
afternoons thus, scarcely speaking, Molly’s paint brushes 
flying, Keith making cryptic marks on the back of an 
envelope, gazing at the ceiling, smoking and smoking. And 
between them what mutual understanding and interest. 
Why, Keith’s big bridge had been worked out right there. 

Deep in a piece of work, he might disappear for weeks, 
but he had never before stayed away two whole months, 
and there had crept into Molly’s heart a sense of finality 
of a phase ended. And not until now when she was giving 
him up, had she realized how she had woven him into the 
fabric of her days. Keith never dreamed this! He thought 
her a self-sufficient business woman, scoffing at romance, 
satisfied with her work. Molly splashed bitterly through a 
little puddle, knowing she had worked very hard to make 
Keith think just that-—because she cared so terribly. 

At the next corner she looked up and saw his bridge, a 
dim and curving phantom over a phantom river. Molly 
recalled another rainy day, the day this bridge was opened. 
There had been a big celebration; speeches, parades, promin- 
ent visiting statesmen. But that was not the real celebra- 
tion. The real one came just before night when Keith had 
dashed into the studio. 
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Common symptoms of Constpation are 


headaches ses bad breath bai lack 


99 


of eneregy.... 


DR. ACHILLE BONANOME is 
Special Professor of Surgical 
Pathology in the great University 
of Rome and Surgeon-in-chief 

of the very important Hospital 
of the Infant Jesus. He is the 
director of the well-known 
private Bonanome Clinic. 


declares the head of the 


famous Bonanome Clinic in Rome 


D” you know that constipation causes many of 
our commonest ailments... that it can injure 
the health very seriously . . . that in the great ma- 
jority of cases it is easily preventable—and curable? 
Those are the findings of well-known medical 
authorities who have studied this ailment carefully. 
For example, Dr. Achille Bonanome of Rome, Italy, 
head of the noted Bonanome Clinic, who states:— 


‘*Food wastes, when not expelled from the body 
regularly, stagnate in the intestines . . . generate poisons 
which seep into the blood, weakening vital organs and has- 
tening old age. Commonsymptoms.. . are headaches, indi- 
gestion, loss of appetite, unwholesome breath, coated tongue, 
unhealthy skin, lack of energy ...’’ 


To correct constipation, Dr. Bonanome explains, 
“it is useless to resort to cathartics,” as “they only 
make matters worse.”” And he adds:— 


‘*‘My own experience is that the best remedy for 
constipation is fresh yeast.’’ 


A food, fresh yeast possesses certain very remark- 
able properties. Chief of these are its power to 
soften the food wastes that accumulate in “tired” 
intestines and actually to strengthen the bowel mus- 
cles so these wastes can be easily cleared away. 

Also, Fleischmann’s Yeast has the ability to foster 
gastric secretions, so that everything you eat digests 
better. And it’s the richest of all foods in the group 
of three important vitamins—vitamins B, G and D. 

So if your health’s under par—if you’re subject to 
headaches, unnatural tiredness, bad breath, indiges- 
tion—try Fleischmann’s Yeast, starting today! 

Just eat 3 cakes daily—before meals, or between 
meals and at bedtime—plain or in water (a third of 
a glass). You can get it at grocers, restaurants, soda 


fountains, drug stores. Why not start to benefit now? 





“TI was completely run-down” 











**Constipation and severe headaches troubled me 
. - . and I had pimples,’’ writes Alban Kealey of 
Ottawa. ‘‘A friend who had suffered from practically 
the same ailments and who had been cured by eating 
Fleischmann’s Yeast advised me to try it... My 
headaches disappeared, my face and neck cleared 
up, and constipation is a thing of the past.’’ 


Iucportant” Fleischmann’s Yeast 





for health—in the foil- 

wrapped cake with the yellow label — is 

yeast in its fresh, effective form, the kind 

famous doctors advise. Write for booklet. 

Dept. C-9, Standard Brands Ltd., 801 
Dominion Square Bldg., Montreal, P.Q. 


DR. CHARLES DAVID, of the Société d@ Médicine de 
Paris, says: “Chronic constipation underlies a large per- 
centage of ailments ... The most effective agent for correct- 
ing it is in my opinion fresh yeast.” 


Buy Made-in-Canada Goods 
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When 


HAVE JUST finished reading Mr. Faryon’s article 
and I am amused at his picture of the ideal wife. 
She is the type that went out with crinolines, but 
Mr. Faryon doesn’t seem to know that. I imagine 
that I can see her. She is demure, petite and self- 
effacing. She looks up to her husband with adoring eyes. 
She has no opinions of her own. She is absolutely ignor- 
ant of world affairs. Should anyone ask her with which 
political party her sympathies are, she would blush 
prettily and say that she felt exactly as dear John did 
about it. 

She never nags. Oh, no! There may be things that 
she would like to have and perhaps she may timidly 
suggest one or two of them, but if her lord and master 
says firmly that they cannot be had she does not men- 
tion them again. She feels sure that her husband knows 
what is best for her. She stifles her own wishes and 
thanks God for the blessings she has, the greatest of 
these being the protection of the man whose name she 
bears. She has no individuality. She doesn’t even ex- 
press herself in her clothes. She dresses to please her 
husband. She is always docile, sweet and good tem- 
pered. She takes no interest in clubs. She feels that her 
place is in the home, and being a good wife takes up all 
her time. 

Then, toward the close of the article Mr. Faryon says 
that this paragon must have a sense of humor! My 
friend, it can’t be done. There just ‘‘ain’t no such ani- 
mal!’”’ A sense of humor is never found in the sort of 
woman you have pictured. A woman with the ability 
to see a joke would see through her husband. She 
would poke a little harmless fun at him and laugh good- 
naturedly at his foibles. She would not be a worshipping 
slave but she would be a good pal. 

We are living in 1933, Mr. Faryon. Marriage is no 
longer the chief end of woman. There are many careers 
open to her and she has learned the joy of independence. 
If some man comes along and wins her love, she will 
consider the matter very carefully. Is it worth giving 
up her job and her glorious freedom for a husband, 
home and children? If she decides that it is and she 
* goes to the marriage altar, it is because Love, the great- 
est force in the world, has led her there. 

Nearly all marriages are beautiful. The great pri- 
mordial urge of the human race has drawn a man and 
a woman to each other. They plight their troth and 
promise solemnly to love and honor “until death do 
part.”” That so many make shipwreck of their lives is 
because they lack the ability to adjust themselves to 
each other. There is some adjusting needed, believe 
me! Take two people brought up in utterly different 
environments, with totally different training and put 
them suddenly into the closest and most intimate 
relationship. Of course there will be characteristics 
that irritate and habits that annoy. When the glamor 


The Golden Rule is 


a very safe one. 
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A. trenchant reply fo 
Reginald Faryon's flip- 


pancies of last month 
by 
CONSTANCE 
NICHOLSON LEA 





Let him now and then do 
the things she wants done. 





No wonder she responds 
happily to appreciation. 


and romance have worn away, a great deal of forbear- 
ance and sympathy are required on the part of both to 
make plain sailing. On the part of both, remember. 

Marriage is a partnership. It should be on a fifty- 
fifty basis. Why is it that we read so much about “‘hold- 
ing a husband”’ and nothing at all about “holding a 
wife?” It is a poor rule that doesn’t work both ways 
Why shouldn’t a husband give a little thought now 
and then to keeping the affections of his wife? Women 
are urged to keep up their attractiveness after mar- 
riage. Well, they are better sports about this than the 
men. For every wife who comes downstairs to break- 
fast in a kimono and boudoii cap there are several 
husbands who neglect their personal appearance when 
courting days are over. True, they will spruce up to 
go to the office, see to it that their suits are well brushed 
and pressed if they are invited out or company ex- 
pected, but on Sundays and holidays when only the 
wife is there, they will slouch about the house unshaved, 
coatless, and sometimes in grave need of soap and water. 

It is the men, too, who are the more ready to discard 
courteous manners toward their wives when the matri- 
monial state is entered. The complimentary speeches 
that came so freely {rom the lover come rarely or not 
at all from the husband. How often is a man seen to 
rise and open the door for his wife? The little gifts of 
candy and flowers are forgotten when grocery and coal 
bills must be paid. There are many shipwrecks on the 
high seas of married life that might have been averted 
by some such little act of thoughtfulness. A kind word 
when leaving the house, a glance of admiration and 
“You look stunning in that dress,” or “‘I like the way 
you've got your hair done,”’ will change gloom into 
sunshine for a wife and do more than anything else to 
keep away that green-eyed monster, Jealousy. 


IT IS NOT unnatural that a woman should want to be 
first in her husband’s thoughts and affections. When it 
becomes apparent that he is interested elsewhere, is it 
strange that she is jealous? Why should the man ag- 
gravate the trouble by flirting? Let him ask himself if 
he would like his wife to follow the same line of conduct 
as he is. The Golden Rule is a very safe one to follow 
in married life. 

Some women are severely censured because they are 
so wrapped up in their children. The maternal instinct 
is stronger in some than in others. There are women 
who are more mothers than they are wives, and there 
are those who are wives first and mothers afterward. 
Many a disillusioned and disappointed wife, whose 
dreams of a happy married life have failed to come true, 
finds consolation in her children. ‘Thank God, I still 
have something to make life worth living,” she will 
say to herself as she bends over her baby’s cot. How 
often have little hands soothed [Continued on page 43} 


She feels exactly as dear 
John does about it. 
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Wh al Causes rink CS_. 


Age-old Question Answered! 
The Cause lies in the Fact that 
Every Human Being has 


TWO SKINS! 


OUTER SKIN 


which coarsens and 
yellows, roughens 
and dries, if unpro- 
tected from sun, 
wind, cold weather, 
overheated houses, 
make-up. 


Radiant, youthful complexion 
assured when you give each 
skin the care it needs 


O YOU KNOW there is a way 

to check those dreaded lines and 

wrinkles that spell loss of charm— 
perhaps of romance—to a woman? 

The secret lies in your TWO skins. 

For wrinkles start in the under skin 

before they show in your outer skin. 


In the under skin are tiny glands that 
pour out beauty oils. When these glands 
fail, the under skin loses its “‘tone’— 
actually shrinks . .. The outer skin has to 
form folds and wrinkles to fit the under 
skin. You’ve seen this happening in 
an apple. 


Oil cream for the Under Skin 


To check wrinkles—you must use an oil 
cream that sinks way down into the under 
skin where the tiny glands are failing 
to function. Pond’s Cold Cream 
does this—brings the tis- 
sues the subtle, deli- 
cate oils they 
need. 
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Atits peak, the inner 
and outer skin of the apple are 
both firm and smooth—perfect! 


A little past its prime, the inner 
tissue of the apple has shrunken 
away from the outer skin. 


Still later, the outer skin has wrinkled to 
fit the shrur.ken under skin. That's what 
causes wrinkles in human skin, too! 


FREE 





3 DAYS’ TREATMENT... Try Pond’s Creams for 3 
days’ treatments at our expense. In this short time 
your skin will be unbelievably younger, smoother! 


UNDER SKIN 


which shrinks when 
tiny glands don’t 
function. Here is 
where wrinkles start 
... unless you help 
these glands to work 
properly. 








Beautiful MRS. PIERPONT MORGAN HAMILTON, whose lovely 


skin, free from dreaded lines and wrinkles, illustrates the beauty you can 
have. Mrs. Hamilton gives both her skins the care they need—Pond’s Cold 
Cream for the under skin, Pond’s Vanishing Cream for the outer skin. 


Use this pure, silky cream for a deep 
cleansing and toning. You feel a firming, 
lifting effect. Sagging tissues are toned. 
Little lines and creases smooth out, seem- 
ingly by magic! 


Greaseless cream for Outer Skin 


Your outer skin needs entirely different care! 
This skin in youth contains active 
moisture cells placed there to counteract 
dryness. But wind and sun, cold, over- 
heated houses,make-up,tend to extract 
this natural moistness from the 
skin. It becomes rough- 
ened, coarsened. 






For your outer skin you need Pond’s 
Vanishing Cream, adelicate, fluffy, grease- 
less cream which contains a very marvel- 
ous substance that checks loss of natural 
skin moisture. This cream almost mag- 
ically removes chapping, softens, smooths 
and clears the outer skin. Here’s the 
simple daily care that famous society 
women have used for years to retain their 
youthful complexions. 


The Two-SKIN Treatment 


1 Every night, cleanse and tone the 
under skin with Pond’s Cold Cream. It 
goes deep and removes any trace of 
dirt. Wipe off with Pond’s 
Tissues. Do this again. 


Name,__ 
Street_ 
City. 


TUNE IN on the Pond’s Players Fridays, 


Mail this coupon and See for Yourself! 


Ponp’s Extract Company or Canapa, Lrp., Dept. J 
167 Brock Avenue 


Please send me FREE samples for 3-day treatment of Pond’s Two 
wonderful Creams and exquisite Pond’s new Face Powder. (Check 
shade): Naturelle Light CreamO) Rose Cream) Brunette) 
Rose Brunette O Dark Brunette 0 


Made in Canada 


All rights reserved by Pond’'s Extract Company of Canada, Ltd, 








2 Then smooth on Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream to counteract the dryness of the 
outer skin, to heal and soothe it. Your skin 
feels silky—is fragrant, pearly looking. 


3 In the morning, another Cold Cream 
cleansing. Your skin, beautifully firm 
and smooth, is ready for make-up. Now 
the Vanishing Cream for foundation. 
Your powder and rouge go on smoothly, 
cling like velvet. How lovely you look! 


Just try this simple treatment for a very 
few days!—at our expense. Do it during 
the day as well as at night. If you keep 
it up, you can retain the pearliness, 
clarity and smoothness of youthful skin 
through years! 





- Toronto, Ont. 
















_ Province ee 







9:30 P. M., E.D.S.T. WEAF and NBC Network 
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LUE EYES, beauty; brown eyes, honesty; grey eyes, 

greedy; green eyes, sly .~. .”’ chanted the old witch, 

who in these enlightened days would, I suppose, be 

called a character analyst. And because her rather 
sweeping utterance made a cheerful, .jingling pattern, gen- 
erations of children have repeated it—especially the blue- 
eyed ones. 

But, unfortunately for those of us who are less blessed, 
there is much more to it than that. I’ve often thought what 
an interesting experiment it would be to movie-photograph 
—shoot, don’t they call it?—a row of faces watching the 
unrolling of a screen drama. While the more serene of the 
audience might have their facial muscles well under control, 
all unconsciously, their eyes would mirror the play of their 
emotions. 

In Hollywood parlance, that quality known as “eye 
allure” is supremely ‘necessary in screen actors and act- 
resses. Do you remembei how, in the good old days of the 
ten-cent “‘flickers,’’ the large burden of dramatics fell upon 
the eyes of the players? What ravages of uncertainty lay 
in the quiver of an eyelid; what tempests of doubt and 
passion in the dilation of an eye; what languorous tender- 
ness in the sweep of those amazing eyelashes! Pages and 
pages of plot were unrolled in one close-up of a pair of eyes. 
Ultra-melodramatic? Certuinly. But just the same, I think 
most women could take a judicious hint or two from a film 
actress’s notebook. Few of us, after adolescent years and 
unless we are born coquettes, use our eyes sufficiently. 

For it is our Anglo-Saxon heritage to be the least bit 
ashamed of any superlative display o. emotion. Frightfully 
bad form! And yet expressive eyes can give a plain woman 
beauty and a beautiful woman charm. That’s why it is so 
very important that one’s eye: should be crystal clear and 
free from strain; why the skin surrounding them should be 
kept smooth; why any Nature-helps we use should be ap- 
plied with a cunning hand. 

Don’t be fearful of the sound of that word “eye-strain.” 
It isn’t at all an irrevocable condition, you know, but it 
certainly needs attention. For it not only affects your eyes, 
but your expression, your disposition, your work- all pay 
toll if your eyes are overworking themselves. It may be that 


“ 





The eyes of a comedienne, Una Merkel. 


by Annabelle Lee 


you've been reading, sewing or doing close clerical or steno- 
graphic work without compensating occupations. Eyes need 
relaxation just as any other organ does. 

Gladys Cooper, England’s amazingly youthful-looking 
actress, gives as the recipe for her unchanging loveliness: 
“To blow the nose every night before retiring . . .” Well, 
the lady is undoubtedly beautiful. But I can think of an- 
other maxim which is less frequently followed and just as 
necessary to beauty: To bathe the eyes at least once a day. 
Wash them with a boracic solution, if you like. Make a large 
quantity at a time and keep it in a tightly stoppered bottle: 


.Two teaspoonfuls of boracic acid crystals to one pint of 


boiling water. Stir until dissolved. Dip your eye-cup in 
boiling water to sterilize it and warm it before using. And 
remember to sterilize it again and refill with fresh solution 
for the second eye. No use pouring foreign matter from one 
eye to the other! There are prepared eye lotions that are 
perfectly wonderful to use also—soothing and delightfully 
restful. If your eyes are inflamed or sore, you can use one 
of the special eye-drop preparations after bathing. 

Now about this eye-strain bugbear. Don’t, please don’t 
think that every optician sits behind his door, just yearning 
to clamp a pair of spectacles on to his next patient. That 
may have been somewhat the case once, before optical 
science progressed in its remarkable preventive treatments. 
Nowadays, if you are advised to wear glasses you may be 
sure you need them—no hokum to it. And even then, per- 
haps you need only wear them as a temporary measure 
while your optician is treating your eyes, so that they will 
one day be strong enough to discard those extra lenses. 

It is really rather wonderful what is being done in optical 
circles these days. Exercise, while not a cure-all, does mar- 
vels for defective vision. There are machines, for instance, 
that train the eyes to transfer their vision rapidly from one 
spot to another. They induce a purely involuntary move- 
ment which trains the eye—just as your daily setting-up 


Marion Davies’ eyes betray steadfast kindliness. 
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The lovely, limpid eyes 


of Nancy Carroll. 





exercises school the muscles of your body —by alternately 
stimulating and relaxing, until it begins to function smooth- 
ly and normally. They are used very successfully in cases 
of astigmatism or where long hours of close desk work have 
partially paralyzed the eyes’ response to the will-to-see of 
the brain. 

Interesting, too, is the apparently absurdly illogical dis- 
covery that where one eye is weak and the other strong, 
covering the strong eye with a ‘“‘colored’”’ lens actually 
strengthens the weak eye. That is, you see, by reducing the 
vision of one, you strengthen the other. 

So put out of your mind the fear of visiting your eye- 
doctor. Just as your dentist preserves your teeth, he'll 
guard the beauty of your vision. 

You, yourself, can help to give your eyes the exercise 
they require. If you must be indoors a great part of the day, 
walk outdoors when you can. All unconsciously, your eyes 
will be flying about, looking at one thing and another, their 
range of vision continually adjusting itself to different ob- 
jects that interest your mind. For the same reason, sports 
are excellent for the eyes. If you’ve been in the open this 
summer you'll have noticed how different your eyes feel 
from what they did at the end of last winter. Motoring, far 
from being hard on the eyes is in one way at least, extremely 
good. All the time as you drive, objects are flipping past, 
and unconsciously you are registering them out of che cor- 
ners of your eyes. 

Yes, summer’s grand for the eyes, although—there always 
is an “although,” isn’t there?—you should guard against 
the glare of too much sunlight. Frustrate those fine crow’s- 
feet with cream and muscle oil applications, and eye-weari- 
ness with daily bathing. 

If your eyes feel fatigued, try this soul-soothing plan. Lie 
down to rest during the afternoon, or before dressing for the 
evening, in your darkened bedroom. Bathe the eyes as I 
have told you, and then massage nourishing cream around 
them. Dip some deliciously soothing herb packs, which are 
the inspiration of a famous beauty specialist, into hot water 
and lay them gently over the closed eyes. Relax until they 
cool, and if your eyes are very tired indeed, repeat two or 
three times. After removing them, [Continued on page 38} 





Romance in the eyes of Claudette Colbert 
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How To SAVE MONEY 
(nd Go Places in Si 
> 
ab H ERE is Canada’s golden rule for smart and thrifty 
motoring! Just step into any new Chevrolet Six — 


ag 
: i. es. press down on that amazing Starterator—and go! 


\ You can sweep past traffic in Chevrolet’s silent second 
~ with never a disturbing sound. You can shift gears with- 
4 “Nout even aclick. You can relax, rested and cool, in Chevro- 
let’s roomy, deep-cushioned closed Fisher bodies with 
No-Draft Ventilation. You can relax mentally, thanks 
to Safety Glass in windshield and ventilators and added 
quality throughout the car. And how a Chevrolet hugs 
the road, rides the rough spots and catches the eye of every- 
one who loves the new and smart! 

But that’s just a start. Half the thrill of owning this 
car is the way it saves you money. On purchase price— 
by offering you the lowest-priced, full-size, closed Six you 
can buy! And every mile you drive, because Chevrolet 
costs you /ess for gas, oil and upkeep —and has the best 
reputation of any low-priced car for freedom from repairs. 


Considering both the pleasure side and the practical 
side—can you imagine a better buy than a Chevrolet Six, 
Canada’s leader in sales! 
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Heart-ache 


by ELISABETH SANXAY HOLDING 
(Continued from page 15) 








She was happy all day, thinking of him. She came 
back to the hotel, impatient to see him. And he was 
there in the lobby. 

“T had to get off early,” he said. “I couldn’t wait. 
Let’s get out of this place, Nan. Let’s have the best din- 
ner in the world.” 

“Then we must dress,” she said, smiling at him, her 
eyes shining. 

It must be “the best dinner in the world,”’ the hap- 
piest evening. She must look her loveliest. She had a new 
evening frock her mother had sent her, a gold lamé, cut 
with a sort of medieval austerity, long-sleeved, clinging 
to her slender body. 

“You're like something out of a King Arthur legend,” 
he said. “I didn’t know anyone could be like you.” 

He spent a great deal on that dinner; it was somehow 
a feast. They sat facing each other across a little table 
where candles were lit, music was playing. They were in 
a world all their own. They danced together, and she 
knew she had never before danced like this, in this ex- 
quisite harmony. She knew she had never before looked 
like this, been so lovely. 

In the taxi on their way home he took her in his arms 
again. He was so gentle toward her, so tender in his 
ardor. 

“You've filled the whole world,” he said. ‘There’s 
nothing else left. I couldn’t work today. Because you 
were there, all the time.” ; 

“Jeff,’’ she said, her cheek against his. ‘‘Why do you 
love me?”’ 

“Why?” he repeated, as if surprised. ‘How could I 


help it?” 
“TI want to know.” 
“Nan .. .” hesaid. “Nan, dear . . . I’m not much 


good at talking . . . It’s—I just love you, Nan.” 

That was enough. That was all she wanted—while 
they were together. But later, when they had said good- 
night, when she was alone in her room, it was not enough. 
She looked at her image in the mirror, a golden, gleaming 
figure, and a strange weariness came over her. She saw 
that she was a little pale, her eyes sombre. 

“Only this?” she thought. 

Was it only her golden beauty and her youth that he 
loved? He didn’t know it, he was englamored. But she 
was no goddess, her youth and her beauty would not 
endure for ever. If that were all he found to love in her, 
how soon she would be desolate. 

She rebelled. She would not believe it was so. She 
needed to be sure of his love as she had never needed 
anything in her troubled life. She needed to trust him 
utterly, so that she might put her life into his hands. 

“T’ve got to know,” she told herself. “I mustn’t just 
be a fool.” 

But she was a fool. If he were to ask her to marry him, 
she would consent instantly, joyously. Even if she 
weren’t sure. 

He seemed to think it a matter of course that they 
should dine together. The next evening he suggested a 
new restaurant. 

“It’s fearfully expensive, Jeff,” she said. 

“Let it be!”” he said. “‘I never knew what it was to have 
a good time before.” 

“We can have a good time here, Jeff.” 

“No. Let’s be gala,” he said. “Put on that dress 
again—that gold dress.” 

This time she dressed with a sort of sorrowful delibera- 
tion. He couldn’t enjoy a quiet evening with her; it 
wasn’t with him as it was with her, enough just to be 
together. Her heart ached; she was gay, witty and tender 
all the evening, but her heart ached so. 

She had not needed to worry about making a fool of 
herself, about marrying him whenever he asked her. He 
said nothing at all about marriage. He never spoke of 
the future. It was enough for him to take her out, beau- 
tifully dressed, to kiss her on the way home, to say he 
loved her. He was too honorable, too decent to offer her 
a light love. And he just didn’t want to marry her, a girl 
with her sensational background. He felt, of course, that 
she could never fit into his sort of life. 

It was something, wasn’t it, to know that when she 
returned to the hotel at the end of the day, she would 
see him? It was something to feel all day that he might 
ring her up, to ask if she would like to see a certain play, 
perhaps. He was so sweet to her; he was for ever bringing 
her little presents, flowers, a book, chocolates. He treated 
her as if she were a princess; there must always be a taxi 





REMEMBERED 


by :. M. Montgomery 


Through the shriek of the city comes to me 
A whisper of some old ecstasy... 

Dusk on the meadows and dusk on the sea, 
Apple-blossoms cool with night, 

Grey ghost-mists by the harbor light, 

And a new moon setting sad and fair 
Behind a hill that has knelt in prayer. 


| had forgotten that far spruce hill 

With its wind of darkness blowing chill, 
Haunt of owl and of whip-poor-will; 

But now | think of it and know 

That it has my heart wherever | go, 

There with the friendship of wind and star 
Where one can believe the Green Folk are. 


People rush by me mad and fleet 

But | am not on this haggard street... 

| am out where the shadows and silences meet 
Round an old grey house that is dear to me 
Between the hills and the calling sea, 

Where one in the twilight magic may 

Find a lost and lovely yesterday. 


Red are the poppies there that blow 
Spilling their silk on the paths | know, 
White are the lilies as hillside snow; 

And the roses that wait by the open door 
Are waiting just to be friends once more, 
The bluebells are ringing an elfin chime 
And nobody there is a slave of time. 


There once again | could be alone 
With the night as kind as a friend well known... 
| think | shall go and find my own! 
With a dream for compass I'll steal away 
To the hill that kneels and the house that is grey 
Where the sea and the dunes and the 

pine trees hold 
A secret worth more than my tarnished gold. 


Chatclaine, September, 1933 


for her, the best seats for a play, the most expensive 
restaurants. He couldn’t know, of course, how little all 
that meant to her. Her childhood and young girlhood 
had been made up of hotels, of ceaseless changes. She 
had been glad enough to get away from that world, to 
come to this sedate old second-rate hotel to get a job 
and earn her bread. She had been glad to come home 
tired, and go into a room where she could lock the door 
and be quiet. He didn’t know, of course, that a creature 
as young and healthy as she could be tired-—tired to the 
soul from the fierce emotional strains of her childhood 
that she longed for safety; that she distrusted, almost 
feared, her own beauty, longed and longed for some 
reassurance that there was more than that in her to be 
loved. Of course he didn’t know that, and she could be 
happy with things as they were. 

She was not even to have that, though. 

“I'll have to go home for the week-end,” he told her. 

That was reasonable. Naturally his people wanted to 
see him, and he them. 

‘“‘My sister telephoned me today,’”’ he went on. ‘She 
wants me to go out with her on Friday night.” 

“Your sister’s in town now?” 

“Oh, she lives here,’”’ he answered. 

That was a little surprising. His sister lived here, and 
he had never wanted her and Nan to meet. Surprising, 
but that was all. Nothing in it to make anyone so 
dispirited, so sad. And if she missed him, that week-end, 
she had better learn to get used to that. There would 
be plenty of other week-ends without him, and some day 
she would have to do without him for longer than that. 

He came back on Monday, and he said he had missed 
her. 

“I missed you, too,”’ she said, with a smile. 

“Not too much, though,” he said, with a questioning 
note. 

*‘Not too much,” she agreed. Because it wouldn’t do 
for him to know. He was back again, and that was 
enough. That had to be enough. They went out to 
dinner, that Monday. 

‘Another new dress!” he said. 

This, too, was a present from her mother. 

“Like it?”’ she asked. 

“You're lovely and wonderful,”’ he said. “You always 
are.” 

When they were dancing together, he said: 

“I’ve got to be away this week-end, too.” 

She wanted to make some sort of careless reply, but 
she could not. It hurt too much. 

“‘My sister’s going to be married,”’ he explained. 

It was too much. She thought of his going home, 
thought of the air of gay excitement, all the glamor of a 
wedding. It would have been the easiest, the most natural 
time for him to say that there was a girl he wanted them 
to meet. Only, he did not want them to meet her. He 
kept her resolutely outside that circle; he told her no 
more about the wedding, and certainly she did ask no 
questions. It was too much. 


ALL FRIDAY, in the office, she thought: ‘‘He won’t be 
there when I get home. He's gone to his sister’s wedding. 
He's going to be happy there. He’s always happy.” 

He could be happy without her. But she was a fool 
what a fool. A poor, miserable fool, without pride or 
dignity, who couldn’t even be happy without him. 

She was not obliged, though, to stop in the hotel for 
those two blank days, just missing him. She telephoned 
to her mother. 

“‘Want me for the week-end?” she asked. 

“Nan, my darling child! You know how I'd love it! 
But I’m dashing out of town for a week.” 

Then she tried her father, and her step-mother was 
extremely cordial. 

‘‘We’d be delighted, Nan,” she assured her. ‘There 
are some people here I think you'll like.” 

A young couple, these people were, only married a 
few months, and gravely absorbed in each other. They 
liked Nan, though. When they were driving home on 
Sunday morning, they asked her to come with them. 

“Lunch with us, and you can get a good train in the 
afternoon,”’ the bride said. 

One place was the same as another. Better to be with 
these happy people than to be alone. They lived near 
Jeff’s home, too. They could go past Jeff's house. She was 
a fool, to want to see Jeff’s house. 

“Can you go by Welton Road?” she asked. ‘Someone 
I know lives there.” 

It was more a lane than a road. The houses were small, 
and a little shabby; valiant old houses behind picket 
fences. She loved them, loved their neatness, their air of 
decorous cheerfulness in the spring sun; all the shades 
even; the old trees just growing green. 

“If I could see Jeff,’ she thought. 

She thought she did see him, in a blue shirt, mowing a 
lawn. It looked like Jeff. 

“Stop!” she cried. ‘‘Please stop. I think 

It was Jeff. When the car stopped, he looked up, and 
his face grew scarlet and then pale. He opened the gate 
and came out into the road. {Continued on page 32} 
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Chatelaine, September, 1933 


loses, it is possible for him to recoup his loss 
by earning. With a woman it is another 
matter. 

They are notorious pyramiders. Instead of 
taking out their profits as they go along, 
they reinvest and reinvest on a rising 
market, piling up a debit balance many 
times as great as their first investment. It is 
not unusual for a woman, starting with 
$1,000, to pile up a balance amounting to 
$5,000 or $6,000, gleefully adding and adding 
to her stockholdings until the price crashes 
and she is left destitute. Then the wicked 
broker, so far from returning her original 





Lucky 
at Cards 


(Continued from page 12) 





the flannel cardigan suit, black lace for 
dinner to a shell-pink crinkly crépe that cost 
twelve guineas and came up high in front to 
tie halfway down Lydia’s white, bare back. 

But Mrs. Lacrost only gave that hard, 
short laugh. 

“TI want you to do me credit.” 

They dismissed the car and lunched in 
quite an ordinary teashop where Mrs. 
Lacrost gave no tip but she did not boggle 
at the three guineas which a Bond Street 
beauty specialist charged to do amazing 
things to Lydia’s face and hair—that lovely 
hair which was the shade of ripe wheat, 
thick and long, coiled up behind the girl’s 
shapely little ears. On the contrary, she 
paid lightly and seemed pleased with the 
effect. 

“You're quite a beauty, child,” she told 
her, ‘‘and worth some trouble.” 

“If this is being secretary-companion,” 
Lydia thought, lying sleepily that night 
between her linen sheets and thick soft 
blankets, “I’m going to like it.”’ 

And, in return for so much, she was asked 
to write a few letters, which Mrs. Lacrost 
posted each day herself, to brush the 
Pekinese and to let him out at night. 

At least that was her duty for two nights, 
for on the third day a horrid thing happened. 
They had finished shopping and were walk- 
ing, for the afternoon was bright, toward the 
park. Neither Lydia nor Mrs. Lacrost saw 
the limousine that shot suddenly from 
behind a lorry; they had just time to jump 
back but Fifi— 

“Oh! Don’t look!” 

For one shattering instant Lydia tried to 
save the dog, but she was too late. 

Of the two of them, Mrs. Lacrost was the 
calmer. She spoke to a policeman, something 
changed hands; then she hailed a taxi. 

“Come on, child,’’ she said impatiently. 
“‘We can’t do any good to poor Fifi.”’ 

Then, leaning from the window, she had 
told the taximan to drive them to a dog 
shop. 

Lydia has wondered whether Mrs. 
Lacrost had any heart that afternoon. To 
lose one’s dog, go off and buy another! 

A lively little lady Cairn, this new dog. 
Lydia had loved her at sight and liked her 
name Belinda, but Mrs. Lacrost called her 
Fifi, too. 

“In memory,” she told Lydia dryly. 
“Anyway, I'd forget its name.” 

A very odd woman altogether, Lydia 
thought her new employer; at one moment 
wildly generous, buying those lavish gifts; at 
another so mean that she packed the hotel 
notepaper, tipping no one at the little places 
where they dined when out, yet tossing 
pound notes about in the hotel, so that the 
whole staff, as it seemed, gathered in the hall 
to see them off. 


DELIGHTFUL YET bewildering days; but 
it was not until she stood upon the ship's 
deck and heard that note of deference in a 
steward’s voice that Lydia could quite grasp 


$1,000, demands $4,000 or $5,000 more! 

But try and tell them! 

In the last stock market débacle in 1929, 
thousands of women lost heavily. Now that 
the market is rising again, they are flooding 
back, with their savings, and excitement, 
and get-rich-quick ideas. 

Now they are going to make the money 
they might have made before! They are 
going to pay back all their losses and go to 
Europe besides. 

So far as the stockbrokers are concerned, 
they might go to Europe and stay there. 
They don’t want women in the markets. 


the change that had come into her life. 

A sharp tug at the lead reminded her that 
she had duties still. Belinda was anxious to 
trace a fishy scent that pleased her, or it 
might be rat, and she was weaving her lead 
through all the legs that had gathered by 
the rail. As Lydia, stooping, tried to dis- 
entangle the dog, a sharp gust of wind blew 
up her scarf, blinding her eyes. At the same 
instant Belinda darted. Lydia felt the lead 
whip round her ankles, her feet slide and 
she heard a yell; then she sat down with a 
bump and, rubbing away the scarf, found 
herself sitting on a pair of flannelled legs 
and staring into the freckled face of a prone 
young man. 

“I’m so sorry!” Lydia made a resolute 
grab at Belinda, who was sitting patiently, 
helpless and reproachful, at the end of a 
two-inch lead while the remainder was 
lapped round Lydia’s ankles, tying them to 
the grey flannelled pair. 

“My fault.” The young man wriggled 
free and helped Lydia to her feet. 

“I say, you're not hurt, are you?” 

“Not a bit,” said Lydia cheerfully. “(Have 
I hurt you? It was Belinda’s fault, though, 
really. And my scarf blew into my eyes.” 

The young man opened his mouth, then he 
shut it, then he got it open again and 
blurted out, “I’m glad it did. I was wonder- 
ing how to get to know you.” 

“Well, you’ve done it, haven’t you?” said 
Lydia, and they both laughed. Then Lydia 
gave a cry, and Belinda a yelp as two firm 
brown hands descended and lifted her 
bodily from the path of a peevish lady witha 
mauve face. 

Rescued in the nick of time, she showed 
no gratitude. 

“Young man, you’ve no right to bring 
that dawg on deck,’”’ she announced in shrill 
accents. ““You might cause a serious accident 
that way. But, then, you young men now 
have no respect for your elders and no 
thought for the comfort of others.’’ Her eyes 
bulged from behind pince-nez at the freckled 
face and dancing dark eyes and she added 
viciously, “If you’d pay more attention to 
your dawg and less to that girl it would be 
safer for the passengers.’’ She swept on, 
leaving Lydia speechless and the young man 
mopping his wet brow. 

“Whew!” he said. ‘Shall we tether it toa 
chair?” 

Since he had stood the brunt of that 
attack so nobly, Lydia could only nod. And 
it was natural that, having tethered Belinda, 
they should sit side by side. 

Forty minutes later, Lydia recollected 
that she was not on this voyage for pleasure. 
By that time she knew that the young man’s 
name was Brian Harrow, that he was 
Canadian, a banker, twenty-five years old, a 
bachelor, fond of boxing, dogs, tennis, 
dancing, baseball and wheat-gold hair, 
particularly when the hair was allied to dark 
violet-blue eyes. She had also agreed to 
dance with him whenever dancing started. 
It is true that time passes very quickly on 
board ship, but it is also true, as Lydia 
discovered, that you can get quite a lot into 
ashort time. 

It was with a pang of remorse that she 
sprang to her feet. 

“I must go down. I only came up to 
exercise the dog.” 

Brian grinned; Lydia smiled guiltily. 
Gnawing a length of lead hardly comes 
under the head of exercise. 

“T’ll see you later,” he said. 

“T expect so.” 


had 
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Win lovely teeth 
the Col gate way! 


Y OU can have lovely white teeth. Even though 
your teeth become stained easily, Colgate’s 


will keep them beautifully clean and white. 


Colgate’s cleans your teeth thoroughly, safely— 
in two ways. First, by its polishing action performed 
by the same safe polishing ingredient dentists use. 
Second, with its creamy foam which penetrates 
into every tiny crevice, even where the tooth- 
brush cannot reach. That’s Colgate’s double-action 


cleansing. 


Buy a tube of Colgate’s—today. Use it every 
night and morning for only two weeks. See what 
a difference this double-action toothpaste makes. 
See how much brighter, whiter your teeth look. 
And Colgate’s delicious peppermint flavour 
refreshes the mouth, keeps breath fragrant. 






DOUBLE - ACTION 
CLEANSING 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SERVING CANADA SINCE 1872 





The majority of cancers 
-in early stages-can be 
successfully and completely 
removed or destroyed by 


READ the encouraging findings about 
cancer. Too many people can see only the 
dark side of cancer. 


There is a widespread and mistaken belief that 
cancer is incurable and that nothing can be done 
to stop its destructive progress. Such belief 
leads people, who have reason to suspect its 
presence, to delay having an examination—until 
it is too late. 


Another reason why cancer often gains headway 
is because in its first stages it is usually painless 
and therefore disregarded. 


Wounds that refuse to heal—warts, moles, 
scars and birthmarks that change in size or color 
or become scaly—abnormal lumps or strange 
growths under the skin in the breast and else- 
where—unnatural discharges—all call for im- 
mediate action. 


Jagged or broken teeth should be smoothed off or 
removed. Continued irritation of the tongue 
or any other part of the body is often the 
beginning of cancer. When any one of the 
first signs of cancer is discovered, there is no 
time to lose. If an early discovery is made, the 
probabilities are that surgery, X-rays, or radium 
can effect complete recovery. 


Cancer is neither contagious nor hereditary, 
although the history of the disease shows that 
certain types of individuals and certain families 
are more susceptible to cancer than others. 


Some forms of cancer are obscure and can be 
detected only by a physician who has had long 
experience with the disease, but many of the 
ordinary first symptoms would almost surely be 
discovered in a thorough periodic health exam- 
ination. 

Tell people that cancer in its first stages can 
usually be entirely removed or totally destroyed. 
Help to save lives. 
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Surgery. X-rays or Radium 
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He was polite, but he was not glad to see 
her. She saw that plainly enough. He didn’t 


want her to come here. She introduced him 


| herself. 


to the young couple, and they all talked, in 
a desultory, aimless fashion. He didn’t want 
her here, he wasn’t glad to see her. 

‘“Perhaps,”” she thought, “he goes away 
for week-ends to get away from me. And 
I’ve tracked him down, poor boy.” 

It was funny; it made her laugh. She 
laughed, looking into his eyes. And he 
wouldn’t even smile. He was disgusted with 
her. All finished now. 

She took the train back to the city that 
afternoon. She had dinner in her room; 
then, in dressing gown and slippers she lay 
down on the bed and lit a cigarette. 

“My first and last romance,’’ she said to 
“I didn’t handle it very well. I 
shouldn’t have been—so very eager.” 

Rather a mistake to care quite this much 
for any man. But she wouldn’t again. Not 
ever again. 

The telephone at her bedside rang. She 
took up the receiver. 

‘Miss Duval? Nan? This is Jeff.” 

It was important to answer very casually 

“Hello, Jeff! Where are you?” 

“In my room, here in the hotel.” 

“T thought you weren’t coming back until 
tomorrow.” 

“T wasn’t. Only I thought there might be 
a chance that you'd be here. Nan—if you'll 
see me, once more. . .”” 

Once more. Perhaps he was going to be 
married, too. Once more, to say good-by. 
She slipped on a dress, an old dress. It 
didn’t matter now. It was a good thing that 
she should see him this ‘‘once more’ in the 
lobby where there would be other people. 
That would help her not to be such a fool. 

He didn’t smile, but she did. It was very 
necessary to smile. 

“You must have been horrified to see me 
this morning,’”’ she said. ‘‘You must have 
thought there wasn’t a single refuge left for 
you.” 

“T don’t know,” he said. “It had to hap- 
pen some time. Anyhow, now you know!” 

“Know?” she repeated. He couldn't mean 
that now she knew he didn’t care. Jeff 
couldn’t speak like that to her. 
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Experienced speculators know that making 
money on the stock exchange is anything 
but easy. The reasons why women buy 
stock are very different from the aims of the 
experienced speculator. 

When the wise speculator buys, he does so 
because he believes that the trend of the 
industry whose stock he is buying, is upward. 
He begins at once to establish a position for 
himself in that stock, instructing his broker 
to buy all he can at a given price. In time he 
comes to own perhaps twenty or thirty 
thousand shares. Other people, inspired by 
his confidence, buy too, and the stock rises. 
That is not manipulation. Manipulation is 
frowned upon by all recognized stock 
brokers, and heavy fines are imposed on any 
members of some stock exchanges caught 
conniving with a speculator to force stocks 
up or down. The wise speculator is not 


Chatelaine, September, 1933 


“That’s where I live,” he said. ‘“That’s 
where I was born. If you’d come in, you'd 
have seen my mother cooking the dinner. 
That’s what we're like.” 

“You mean—you’re ashamed of your 
home and your people?”’ she asked. 

“No,” he answered. “Not ashamed. 
They’re the salt of the earth. But I knew 
how they’d seem to you. I don’t suppose 
you've ever set foot in a house where your 
hostess cooked the dinner.” 

“No,” she said. “I never have.” 

“You couldn't quite believe in people who 
go to symphony concerts in the street-car. 
People who—’ 

“You think I’m like that, Jeff? A shallow, 
vulgar snob? A money-worshipper?”’ 

“It’s not that. Only, I didn’t want to lose 
you yet. I knew it would have to come, 
sooner or later. But I wanted it to be as 
much later as possible. I know you're not 
shallow. Only you're different. You live in 
another world—and you belong there. You 
couldn’t like my people, my sort of life. My 
salary wouldn’t keep you in evening slip- 
pers. I’ve seen you in little gold slippers and 
silver ones—in green ones.” 

“You've really noticed—all that?” 

“Noticed?” he said. ‘‘The first moment I 
saw you, I saw what you were. It wasn’t 
just that you were beautiful. It was some- 
thing proud and fine and fastidious about 
you. I used to listen to you speaking to the 
waiter. I think that was what made me love 
you first—because you were so—courteous. 
A gentlewoman, in the real meaning of the 
word. You were so much lovelier than any- 
one else—but there was never any. arrogance 
about you.” 

“Jeff! Jeff, you thought things like that? 
Why didn’t you ever tell me?” 

“IT thought you knew. . . I’ve said often 
enough that I—how I felt.” 

“But it didn’t seem to lead to anything,” 
she murmured. 

“How could it? You couldn’t marry me. 
You're used to—”’ 

“I’m used to—loneliness and trouble and 
heart-ache,” she said, almost inaudibly. 
“That’s all. I thought that little house with 
the trees was the sweetest place.” 

“You couldn’t think that. I’m—I’ve tried 
to be amusing, so that you wouldn't get 
tired of me too soon. But I’m not amusing 
by nature. I knew you've liked me—as a 
companion—for an interlude. But. . .” 

“I’m not quite so friendly with everyone,” 
she said, with a little laugh. ‘I think I’ve 
said before that I love you, Jeff.” 

“But—” he began, and stopped, looking 
into her eyes. 

“It’s only nine o’clock,”’ he said. ‘‘Not too 
late to take a little walk, is it Nan?” 

“Not too late, Jeff,’’ she answered. 


depending on manipulation. He is banking 
on his own foresight. 

Women are not foresighted as specu- 
lators. They are not looking to future 
dividends but to immediate profits. They 
want to increase their capital at once. They 
are out to make quick money. 

Typical of the woman speculator’s atti- 
tude is that of the wife whose husband 
telephoned a broker's office the other 
morning—in the middle of a market flurry 

and said that his wife had saved fifty 
dollars from her housekeeping money and 
wanted to “put it to work”’ so that she could 
buy a new dress. She wanted to speculate in 
stock that would be certain to rise a point or 
two within the week and give her seventy- 
five instead of fifty dollars. 

Many stockbroking houses are discourag- 
ing women clients from buying. Others flatly 
refuse to buy for them ‘on margin.”’ This 
type of speculation is considered too danger- 
ous, both for the woman client and the 
broker. Women are too ready to take all 
they have and invest it blindly, confident 
that they will double it in a month or so. 
The fact that they may lose it all seems 
difficult for them to grasp. They are going 
to invest in a “‘sure thing.” 

The trouble is, they are not only likely to 
lose all their capital, but to pile up debts 
impossible for them to pay. When a man 
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intricate letters on house property, held 
apparently in other names than Mrs. 
Lacrost’s own. Lunch found Lydia still 
sitting in the stateroom of their suite, still 
strenuously copying, although she glanced 
now and again at the clock and wished that 
lunch time would come. What was Brian 
doing now? Shuffleboard? Tennis? No, 
auction on the sweep, probably—‘‘whereas 
—aforesaid—tenants’ power to sublet. . .” 

The door flew open, a stewardess appeared 
with lunch set out upon a tray. Lydia’s 
heart gave a bump and sank. 

“Mrs. Lacrost thought as you hadn’t done 
perhaps you'd care for lunch down here, 
miss . a 

Today of all days! It was, of course, right, 
natural—much more natural than that she 
should be allowed to play on deck all day; 
but still Lydia felt depressed and worried as 
she ate her excellent lunch. Had Mrs. 
Lacrost seen? Did this mean that she 
disapproved? 

But there was no answer to the question 
then, for at four o’clock she was still tapping 
at the keys. 

Tea arrived on a tray, too. It was six 
when, with a sigh, she checked the last 
paper, put the cover on her typewriter and 
began to tidy up her inky fingers and her 
ruffled hair. 

“Lydia, my dear— 

Mrs. Lacrost stood in the doorway. She 
looked rather white but that might have 
been a little too much powder. 

“T’ve done the papers.”’ 

“Thank you. It wasn’t that, though. I’ve 
a headache. Would it bother you too much 
to sit and read to me?” 

Lydia, suppressing a gust of sheer dis- 
appointment, followed her employer into the 
adjoining cabin, which Mrs. Lacrost had to 
herself. She sat meekly down, took up the 
novel that lay beside the couch, opened it at 
the marker; but as she read, she prayed 
wordlessly that Mrs. Lacrost might fall into 
a drowse, set her free to run up on the windy 
deck and look for Brian. 

But Mrs. Lacrost seemed singularly wake- 
ful. She lay quietly watching Lydia with 
bead-bright eyes. It was dinner time before 
she sat up, yawning, and said ‘““Thanks. You 
read nicely. I’m feeling miles better. I'll 
dine down after all, I think. Just time to 
dress. Don’t be late. We'll have our game 
tonight after all.” 

Cards! 

It was on the stairs, after dinner, that she 
got a chance to speak to Brian, just a 
whispered word as they went by, a shake of 
the head “Cards . ’ two despairing 
glances. Lydia sighed. Well there would be 
tomorrow, a whole hour alone. 


” 


The usual crowd, Mr. Borrill, a group of ! 
Brian’s friends, two business men, a stout 
lady with a broad and humorous face, met 
in the smoking room. It was Mr. Borrill who 
said, “I hear the Captain’s been objecting to 
our gambling. Looks as if we wouldn't get a 
chance tonight.” 

“No?” Mrs. Lacrost frowned. “We can’t 
let him do that. Look here, why not come 
down to my cabin? I've a sitting room, you 
know; we could play there. He could hardly 
mind that.” F 

For a moment Lydia’s heart had leaped— 
no cards, a chance to dance, perhaps to talk 
—-but the hope was dashed. For everyone 
agreed at once. Far better play in a private | 
room where no one could object—the last 
night out—a shame to spoil things . . . 

As they went down, Mrs. Lacrost squeezed 
Lydia’s arm. 

“Don’t look so glum, child,” she whis- 
pered. ‘He'll come. I’ve sent to ask him,” 
and gaily, ‘“‘That’s why I’ve kept you so 


busy—nothing like difficulties to bring them | 


to the mark!” 

And Lydia laughed aloud in sheer relief. 
She had seen—and she hadn’t minded. Well, 
now she would not mindif.. . 

They had begun to play when Brian came 
into the cabin; he went straight to Lydia. 


“Come and dance a little? They’re playing | 


divine waltzes. ’’ 

But before Lydia could answer, Mrs. 
Lacrost shook her head. 

“No. She’s my mascot tonight. My luck’s 
turning, I can feel it. Why not stay and 
play?” 

As on that first evening, Brian hesitated; 
he looked angry. If only she had been able to 
tell him, Lydia thought. But the next min- 
ute, half reluctantly, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, he sat down. In twenty minutes Lydia 
was sorry that he had, for he was losing. 
Badly, for the stakes, higher than usual to 
start with, kept being raised. And Mrs. 
Lacrost showed no signs of stopping, for she 
was winning, and Lydia was winning, too, 
for her. Mr. Borrill, having patchy luck, 
kept begging people to go higher, to “give 
him a chance of getting back his losses!” 

The piles of counters in front of Lydia and 
Mrs. Lacrost grev7. Even Mr. Borrill struck 
a streak of good luck—but whatever cars 
he drew, Brian always seemed to lose. The 
game was poker, even if he held good cards, 
Mrs. Lacrost held better. It was just past 
twelve when he stood up, threw in his last 
hand. 

“How much do I owe you?” He drew out 
a chequebook. His tone was brusque, his 
face grim. Lydia, sitting close to him, could 
not help seeing the figures that he filled in 

Continued on page 36 


HALF-ENCHANTED 


by \ Lynne | Wallace 


| nearly married a fairy, once — 
| met him down the lane. 

He sat beneath the lilac tree. 
(I've sat there, since, in vain.) 


He said he owned a cob-web swing, 
That swayed in every breeze. 

He said he knew the secret of 

The teasing scent of trees. 


He said he knew the fairy queens — 
A score of them, or more. 

| said I'd need a frock. He cried, 
"Well, what are lilacs for?" 


He said he owned a kelpie, and 
An apple-blossom boat. 

He said we'd ride at midnight on 
A wind-swift, milk-white goat. 


He said he knew the fairy rings 
For miles around. He said 

He'd teach me how to float within | 
The wind, when we were wed. 


He never once said he'd be true, 
Or love me faithfully. 

But still, he said he'd show me how 
Mist melted into sea. 


He said he'd make me fickle as 
Himself. (Ah! — if he had!) 

| said | couldn't sew or cook. 
He said that he was glad. 


He said, "Well, are you coming?" and 
Held out his hand to me, — 

When all at once my mother called: 
"There's buttered scones for tea!’ 
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SUPP AU, 


(Can. Patent No. 324,353) 


gives 20 to 30% 
greater protection — gives new 
HAMS 18) 


sheet inside the package. 


Old advantages remain 
You wonder: will this give the 


same softness, the same 
absorbency as the Kotex 
I already trust and like so 
well? Yes! And the same 
disposability. The same 
— in fact, even a greater 
feeling of safety. It can 
be worn on either side 
with equal protection. 
And you get these fea- 
tures, in Kotex, today, 
at a lower price than ever 
before. 

When you buy Kotex 
with Patented Equalizer 
you are assured of greater 
safety...much more 
comfort than you have 
ever experienced before. 
Be sure you get Kotex 
with Patented Equalizer! 
It is on sale at drug, dry 
goods, and department 
stores in your City. 


HOW SHALL I TELL MY DAUGHTER? 
Many a mother wonders. Now you simply hand 
story booklet entitled, 
“Marjorie May’s Twelfth Birthday.’ For free 
copy, address Mary Pauline Callender, Dept. 693 
Company o 
Canada, Limited, 330 Bay Street, Toronto, 


your daughter the 


Room 1402, care of the Korex 


OMEN! Here is an improvement 
in sanitary protection that gives 
you undreamed of extra comfort. 
Kotex—by adding a processed center 
section — gives you more complete 
protection, without a bit more bulk. 


The new product 


Kotex with the New Patented* 
Equalizer and its importance to 
woman’s comfortcannotbeexplained. 
It must be used to be appreciated. 

It brings greater comfort. There is so 
much greater protection in its downy 
cellulose filler—now. It brings greater 
ease of mind; protection is more ade- 
quate but less bulky. Mere rounded 
euds are not enough, Kotex finds. 
They must be flattened, tapered—in 
a word ‘“‘Phantomized,” so as to con- 
ceal protection. In Kotex, only, do 
you get these "‘Phantom”’ ends. 

An intimate explanation of the new 
equalizer is given you on the direction 

































Why no sanitary pad 
can be “just like the 
new Equalizer Kotex” 


Yes, it looks simple, but this 
device took 2 44 years to perfect. 
Imitations can be made, they 
will be made, but it cannot 
truthfully be said of any other 
ad that it is like the New 
otex with Patented Equal- 
izer...and this is why: 
1 —it took two and one-half 
years to perfect. 
2-3 board of three hundred 
women tested it. 
3—medical authority of high 
repute checked their find- 
ings. 
—* AND, the Canadian 
Government granted Pat- 
ent No. 324,353 to protect it 
for use of Kotex, exclusively. 
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MRS. DREAR AND MRS. CHEER 





Mrs. Drear: The hardest 
days of my life are wash- 
days—they leave me “done 
up” entirely. 


Mrs. Cheer: Now, now—it’s 
simply ridiculous to wear 
yourself out rubbing and 
scrubbing. Just try Oxydol 


and see how quick and easy 
its extra suds make washing. 





@ If you think that soaps are just 
soaps—try Oxydol! It’s a new and 
different soap that makes washdays 
easier because its 50% extra suds do 
more of the hard work FOR you. 
Oxydol SOAKS things white as 
fleece with no tiresome rubbing—in 
any water; hard or soft; hot or cold. 
Your clothes are on the line quicker 
because Oxydol’s extra suds wash 
faster. Oxydol won’t ball up or leave 
a scum. It’s wonderful in washing 
machines. And it’s great for dishes, 
too. Makes them sparkling clean in a 
flash, and leaves no clinging film. 
And it’s kind to hands and delicate 
fabrics. Ask your grocer today 


GUARANTEE 


If you do not find that 
Oxydol makes more and 
richer suds—that it soaks 
clothes gleaming white — 
that it makes hard water 
soft and works better in any 
water — just turn the pack- 
age back to the store where 
you bought it and your 
money will be returned. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE 
COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 
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for Oxydol, in the big blue and MORE SUDS y | jp 


orange bull’s-eye package. It’s 


a real suds-bargain! 


Let 


REG, TRADE MARK 





MEANS 
47% EE 
LESS WORK 


MADE IN CANADA 


AYDOL 


do the work 
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Mrs. Lacrost, listening to Lydia’s rather 
tangled explanations, seemed quite pleased. 

“A young man? Did you happen to find 
out his name?” 

Lydia gave it. Mrs. Lacrost’s eyes 
narrowed and she gave her funny laugh. 

“Well, my dear,”’ she said, ‘“‘you’ve hit 
upon the richest young man on the ship. 
Harrow’s is a very big bank.” 

“He was just being polite,” said Lydia 
hastily and with distaste. There was too 
much meaning in Mrs. Lacrost’s shrewd 
eyes and Lydia wondered how she knew 
what Brian’s business was, since she had not 
mentioned that. Then she remembered the 
older woman’s taste for gossip. No doubt she 
had been questioning the stewardess, just as 
she had encouraged the chambermaids at the 
hotel to talk. 

“T'll keep the dog,”’ Mrs. Lacrost gathered 
Belinda, yapping, into her arms. ‘You run 
along and see what’s happening to your 
new friend.” 

“Run along.’”’ That seemed to Lydia the 
keynote of her life on board. She had 
expected to be busy, to write letters, to 
read to Mrs. Lacrost or sew for her, instead 
she was told to ‘‘run along, amuse yourself.” 

It was fun, of course, to play shu‘i_eboard 
or deck tennis, to lounge on a long chair 
while she talked with Brian Harrow or to 
walk with him on deck in the early mornings 
when she exercised Belinda; and it was true 
that Mrs. Lacrost seemed happy enough, for 
she made many friends. 

“Introduce me,’’ she commanded when 
she came on deck and found Brian with 
Lydia; and when Brian in turn introduced 
the girl to a young, gay crowd of his friends, 
Mrs. Lacrost expected Lydia to bring them 
to her for inspection. But she was skilfully 
tactful. Lots of the older men and women on 
the ship made friends with the charming, 
white-haired lady who sat nursing her silver 
Cairn, and Mrs. Lacrost in her turn said 
lightly: ‘‘Miss Allen who is travelling with 
me—” or: “I've adopted her,” so that 
the girl never felt that she was merely a 
dependent. 

It was easy enough to enjoy life, but 
Lydia’s conscience pricked her; taking so 
much, she gave nothing. She was quite glad 
when, on that first evening, Mrs. Lacrost 
suggested cards. 

Brian Harrow had come to their table to 
beg a dance. But before Lydia could answer 
Mrs. Lacrost said, “Just one. After that 
we're going to play bridge, aren’t we? Do 
you play, Mr. Harrow?” 

Brian shook his head; as they danced away 
he asked Lydia some questions. Was the old 
lady her aunt, her relative? Lydia explained 
her position, added lightly: “It’s a wonderful 
post. I don’t do anything, really.”” It was 
easy to tell Brian about the way that the job 
had happened, easy to talk to him about 
anything, for somehow in a few hours they 
had glided into an easy friendship. Perhaps 
it was the odd way that the whole world 
seemed to have fallen, with land, behind 
that blue horizon or the way in which you 
got thrown together on board a ship. But 
before the second evening Lydia felt that 
she had known Brian for years. 

Bridge, on the other hand, was a dread- 
fully hard game; Mrs. Lacrost was patient; 
the other players, a man with a fat, squashy 
red face and a constant chuckling laugh, 
named Borrill, and a thin woman in yellow, 
seemed amused by Lydia’s attempts to 
learn. At the end of the first rubber, Mrs. 
Lacrost laid down her cards and smiled. 

“What about something simpler? Shall 
we teach her poker?” 

“Or baccarat?’’ suggested Mr. Borrill. 

The lady in yellow got up stiffly. 

“I don’t gamble,” she said severely and 
walked off. Mrs. Lacrost laughed. 

“That type—sixpenny bridge. Mr.—what 
did you say your name was? Borrill? Could 
you find a few others? Or Lydia, run and 
fetch some of those children you were play- 
ing with before dinner. We'll play anything, 
low stakes of course, but I just must have 
my Cards.” 

Lydia went off obediently. She could not 
find Brian, but she collected one or two more 
people and they made a merry litt!e party 
in the smoking room with its cup-shaped 
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leather chairs, playing poker for trivial 
sums. Lydia soon mastered the rudiments 
of the game and though she had no notion 
of its intricacies, won. ‘‘Beginner’s luck,” 
Mrs. Lacrost called it, but though she 
herself lost, she did not seem to mind. In the 
middle of a hand, Lydia looked up and saw 
Brian in the doorway. 

She called gaily: ‘Changed your mind?” 

‘What are you playing?” He looked over 
her hand, sat down beside her. 

Mrs. Lacrost said lightly, “Go partners 
with her, Mr. Harrow. She needs advice.”’ 

For one instant Brian hesitated, then he 
nodded. After that the game was fun. Lydia 
felt that she asked nothing more of life than 
this, to sit and play lightly with big shiny 
counters while Brian looked over her shoul- 
der, whispered what to bet and gathered in 
their winnings. In the small hours they 
broke up, went sleepily to their cabins. On 
their way to bed, Lydia said, “I’m sorry I 
won and you lost,”’ to Mrs. Lacrost. The 
elder woman took her arm. 

“My dear, you mustn’t gamble,” she said 
kindly. ‘I like you to play but we'll settle 
things this way: Win or lose, if you win I 
take it, if you lose I pay. Keep your win- 
nings tonight, though.” 

Going to bed, in the cabin that she had all 
to herself with its dainty little bed, its gay 
chintzes and wide porthole that looked on a 
deck, Lydia felt that Mrs. Lacrost was too 
kind to be anything but really nice. If she 
had odd ways, women living alone seldom 
avoid them. 


AND SO quickly does one become accus- 
tomed to things that it seemed natural 
enough next day to play cards in the 
evening. Although Brian wanted to dance 
he played, too, and again Lydia won. But 
though the stakes were higher and they 
played baccarat, Mrs. Lacrost did not seem 
to mind her losses, though she lost steadily. 
It struck Lydia that she must be very rich 
indeed to lose so much so lightly. But, gay 
as the evenings were, it was the first hour of 
all, before the passengers were up, that 
Lydia loved best. 

It was then that she ran out with Belinda, 
loose and barking, to walk along the empty 
decks in the clean morning air—with Brian. 
By their unspoken bargain, they met then 
really to talk, not the chatter which anyone 
might join in, but serious talk about the 
things that Lydia had never discussed before 
with anyone—hopes, ideals, the meaning of 
the whole queer business of life. And it did 
not seem strange that a few days could ripen 
friendship into intimacy, for up on the empty 
decks, locked between the wide grey sea and 
the wide misty sky, the salt wind blowing 
cleanly, the world also seemed emptied of 
useless rules and unnecessary words, as 
though just two people existed, herself and 
Brian. She hardly dared to think quite what 
those morning walks meant by the fifth day 
out, the fifth and last. If their hands 
touched, it was pure chance that set them 
on the rail. But hers tightened, his held it 
fast, their eyes met. 

And then, somehow, she was in Brian’s 
arms and they were kissing and the whole 
world had become a swirling happiness. 

A footstep made them leap apart. 

Mrs. Lacrost, up for breakfast as she 
always was on board ship, greeted them. 

“Breakfast, Lydia.” 

As they all went down together, Lydia 
whispered, “Did she see?” And Brian 
murmured, “I don’t think so.” 

It was just after breakfast that Mrs. 
Lacrost said carelessly: ‘I shall have some 
work for you today, Lydia.” 

A few letters, Lydia thought, then escape 
back to Brian, a chance to find out whether 
that swift kiss had been an impulse which 
meant little or —? 

Her heart sank when, following Mrs. 
Lacrost down, she saw the great pile of 
papers that lay waiting. But since she was 
secretary and had hardly earned her keep, 
she could not let her thoughts show on her 
face. Her ‘“‘Yes, Mrs. Lacrost . . .” was 
calm and no hint of the longing that she felt 
to get out, go up on deck stole into her tone. 

They were dull papers, legal documents to 
be copied, leases of houses, very long and 
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Go Home, 
1] 
Young Woman! 


(Continued from page 10) 








keep the family out of the charitable relief 
lists. 

No, there is nothing which can be said 
against these women, but there is much we 
can say against the present hit-or-miss 
employment system. 

It is not a situation which has arisen 
overnight, and it is not one which can be 
cured quickly. We could not expect such a 
fantastic piece of legislation such as I 
sketched at the beginning of these notes of 
mine. There are too many women who have 
no alternative but to support themselves or 
their families: there are too many jobs which 
men simply could not fill satisfactorily. 

But if we Canadians ever agreed, in 
company with other nations, to substitute 
men workers for some of the women workers, 





Let's Have a 
Rock Garden 


(Continued from page 23) 





inches, summer; dianthus alpinus, alpine 
pink or mountain daisy, deep rose, June- 
July, three inches; dianthus caesius, the 
Cheddar pink; dianthus deltoides, the 
maiden pink, both with pink flowers and of 
dwarf habit; dianthus neglectus, the glacier 
pink, cherry carmine, July-August, four 
inches, one of the best rock pinks; gentiana, 
a few species; helianthemum, or sun rose 
(shrubby ); halpestre, yellow, creeping habit; 
herniaria glabra, a carpeting plant valued 
for its foliage; iberis, or perennial candytuft; 
iberis sempervirens, pure white flowers with 
glossy foliage, also a double-flowered variety, 
flore pleno, and the varieties, little gem and 
snowflake, all white and of about six inches 
height, which flower during April, May and 
June; linaria, or toadflax; linaria alpina, 








A Lady 
of Title 
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{Synopsis of preceding chapters} 


Mireille, who has spent her girlhood in her 
father’s hunting lodge in Quebec, falls in 
love with David Bartley, a young English- 
man who comes to Canada for a holiday, and 
they are married. David’s mother, Lady 
Bartley, is strongly against the marriage as 
she wanted her son to marry money. When 
her son and Mireille return to the impover- 
ished English estate, Lady Bartley tells 
Mireille that she will do all in her power to 
wreck the marriage. 

Mireille finds life in England full of 
troubles, chiefly through the money diffi- 
culties of her husband and mother-in-law. 
She makes one staunch friend, Cynthia, and 
through her meets some London musical 
comedy producers, and Feodor, a song 
writer. 


we could carry out a process of readjustment | 


over a period of months with a minimum of 
confusion and individual discomfort. 

Every factory, store and office could be 
asked to replace five per cent of its women 
workers by an equal number of men workers 
every month for ten months until one hall 
of the women in each establishment were 
eliminated from the pay-roll. 

We could make the change over in the 
first quota of twenty-five per cent without 
much difficulty. The next quarter would 
offer many complications and it certainly 
would take the allotted five months or more 
to train the required number of men. 

Take one example out of a hundred— 
stenography. In boom days, the young men 
looked higher than the typewriter. But 
today thousands envy the $12 to $20 being 
made by their more fortunate sisters. In 
six months, the government could train a 
new corps of male stenographers. 

But who is to be the Moses to lead the 
women of Canada out of industry back to 
home life? And will the feminists like the 
idea of a Promised Land bounded by four 
walls and a garden? I see the national need 
for such a movement but I do not particu- 
larly envy the man who has the ambition to 
be this pro-masculinistic Moses. 


purple with orange-black blotch, trailer, 
three inches; linum, or flax; linum alpinum, 
sky blue, summer, six inches; lithospermum, 
or Gromwell; lithospermum prostratum, 
var. heavenly blue, sky blue, May- 
September, four inches; lychnis, or campion 
lychnis alpina, bright rose, May, four inches; 
nepeta Mussini, Mussin’s cat mint, blue, 
June-September, twelve to eighteen inches; 
phlox or flame flower; phlox amoena; hairy 
phlox, bright rose, spring, four inches; 
phlox subulata, the moss pink, many vari- 
eties, ranging from white to crimson; 
potentilla, or cinquefoil; Miss Willmott, 
cherry pink, June-September, one foot; 
phlox nitida, foliage silvery grey, flowers rose 
pink, June-September, three inches; sapon- 


aria ocymoides, var.; Taplow beauty, pink, | 


trailing, May and June, three inches; 
saxifraga or rockfoil, many species and 
varieties, chiefly white flowered, spring and 
early summer; sedum or stone-crop; sedum 
acre, yellow; sedum album, white; sedum 
dasyphyllum, white; and sedum kamtcha- 
ticum, orange; Sempervivum, or house leek, 
all hardy kinds; thymus, the Thyme; thymus 


serphyllum; thymus micans; tunia saxifraga, | 


the coat flower; veronica, or speedcwell; 


veronica repens, blue, summer, two inches; | 


and veronica teucrium dubia, brilliant blue, 
May-June, six inches. 


Finally, matters come to a head when 
Mireille discovers that Phyllis, the girl to 
whom David had been engaged before he 
came to Canada, has been lending large 


sums of money to David. She leaves the | 
house without seeing David, goes to London | 
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the [fictures are marvelous 


The pictures are marvelous . 
They always are, when a good crowd 
gets together and makes snapshots .. . 





They’ll be better than ever this year. 
A new kind of film has opened up won- 
| derful new snapshot opportunities. With 


with Cynthia, where she is promised a job in} Kodak VERICHROME Film you don’t need 


a new musical comedy Cynthia’s friends are | 
producing, and goes up to Scotland with} tO W 


Cynthia for a holiday. Feodor comes up to | 
coach her in the new songs, and asks her to 
marry him when her divorce is through. She | 


tells him to wait. | 





| 
her head and arm. He said, sighing, “I'll not 
detain you longer.” He bent suddenly and | 
kissed her lips. | 
She thought with panic—I must stay, | 
for a time, anyway. What shall I tell him? | 
What excuse can I make? He was standing | 
in front of her, watching her gravely, dis- | 
spirited in his defeat. She got up slowly, felt | 
her stocking, her jacket. They were quite | 
dry. Her brogues were a little damp outside | 
but inside they were warm, dry. 
She put on one stocking leisurely, drawing 
it over her round beautiful knee, fastening 
her garter with deliberation. She was as | 
deliberate with the other stocking, with her | 
shoes. She took up her jacket, draped it | 
across her arm, and held out both hands to! 


ait for weather. On dull days or bright, 
it makes pictures you'll be proud of. No 
posing or squinting. 

You needn’t pose people,or squint them 
toward the sun. Just shoot them as they 
are, when you see the picture you want. 
You'll find that Verichrome adds enor- 
mously to your skill... try a roll today. 
Insist on Kodak Verichrome Film in the 
yellow box with the checkered stripes. 
Canadian Kodak Co., Limited, Toronto. 
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A SMALL, SMART CAMERA 


KODAK SIX-16 


A splendid picture-taker and a marvel 
of convenience. Beautiful in design, 
rich in finish. Smallest roll film cam- 
era for 2!4x4% pictures. Kodak 
Six-16 with Kodak Anastigmat f.6.3— 
a fine, fast lens for clear, sharp snap- 
shots—is $17.50. With other lenses 
from $13.25... to $32 for the superfine 
fA5 equipment. Kodak Six-20, for 
214 x 314 pictures, is $12.25 to $30. A 
camera to give... toown... to be 
sure you see at your Kodak dealer's. 
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RADIO 


HARMONY TO THE EYE — HARMONY TO THE EAR 


A GREAT RADIO 


Concealed in 
FINE FURNITURE 


Here is radio in a new setting 
—cabinets that combine the 
lasting quality of a fine piece 
of furniture with that of a 
fine musical instrument. 
Authentic reproductions of 
famous furniture makers in 
all the dignity and beauty of 
the original pieces. Artistry 
of design, pleasing to the eye, 
that lends greater style and 
attractiveness to any furni- 
ture grouping. 





Miss Ginger Rogers is tuning her French 


Commode Model Dual Harmony Radio. 


HE new Dual Harmony Stewart-Warner 
Radio brings you music at its best — high 
notes, low notes and over-tones — perfectly bal- 
anced reception at any volume... Radio reception 
lifted to the highest peak of perfection. Powerful 
Superheterodyne Circuits, embodying the latest 
improvements. Ease and simplicity of operation, 
hair-line selectivity and ability to bring in distant 
stations mark the Dual Harmony Radios as 
today’s outstanding development. 


Stewart-Warner, the originators of the Magic 
Dial, Radio’s greatest development in long 
and short-wave reception, now invite you to 
experience new radio enjoyment with the 
Dual Harmony Radio. See the beautiful fur- 
niture models on display at your local dealer’s 
showrooms. 


Descriptive literature illustrating Dual Har- 
mony Radios will be sent direct to you upon 





request. 
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from the slip which Mrs. Lacrost added and 


pushed toward him-—thousands of dollars! 
No wonder he looked so upset! 

“I’ve added yours in, Lydia,” said Mrs. 
Lacrost. “I'll pay you;” for it was one of her 
tactful ways that she had never humiliated 
Lydia by avowing their arrangement. 

Brian gave a little laugh, thrust the 
cheque across. 

“Split it,” he said and with a brief good 
night, strode out. And he did not look at 
Lydia as he went. 

The party was breaking up; even Mrs. 
Lacrost seemed to have had enough. There 
had been something jarring in the manner of 
Brian’s going that had made them all 
uncomfortable. Lydia saw her chance and 
in the moment that people gathered to say 
goodnight, she slipped away. 

Up to the dark upper deck—empty. The 
lower one, where the cabins were? Could he 
be waiting there? Would he have guessed 
that she would come? Her heart leaped 
happily, for she saw a shadow among the 
shadows. 

“Brian?” 

He turned sharply. 


“Brian’’—Lydia’s voice was timid. “I’m 
so sorry. I couldn't bear seeing you lose like 
that.” 


“You've got your rake-off.” 

It was like a slap, that hard, cold voice, 
the ugly words. 

For a second she was too taken aback to 
answer. Then she cried wildly, “What do 
you mean?” 

He laughed, unpleasantly. 

“No, not again. I'll admit you took me in 
—and properly. But not a second time.” 

“I simply don’t know what you're talking 
about,’’ she told him. 

“No?” His tone now was bitter. ‘You 
didn’t hide all day to make sure I played? 
You hadn’t a notion that I’d lose? You 
didn’t come out on this trip just for this, did 
you?” He controlled his anger with an 
effort. “The first day, I was doubtful—it 
| was an old game, of course, the pretty girl, 
| the old lady who likes cards, the low stakes 
and the losses at the first—I wasn’t sure. 
You seemed so straight, I couldn’t quite 
believe it. And after that—well, I didn’t 
think you‘were that sort. I ate it, didn’t I? 
You must have laughed.” 

Lydia, standing with feet that seemed to 
be frozen to the deck, burst out explosively, 
*‘Do you mean you think we cheated?” 

“Oh, no! Just luck, wasn’t it? But I'll 
| bet if I gave you a deck of cards you'd pick 
| four aces with your eyes shut and one hand 

behind your back.” 
Lydia stamped violently; her eyes were 
full of tears that would not be driven back. 
“Oh!” she cried, ‘‘I think you're hateful. 
Just because you lost!” 
“Very pretty,” said Brian coldly, 
| doesn’t work this time.” 
| For a second Lydia stared, uncompre- 
hending; then, her face crimson, she turned 
and ran. Never, never would she hate a man 
so much! It was devilish. However much he 
had lost, to take it like that, say things like 
hat. ss 

She dared not face the stateroom with her 

| reddened’ face and tear-smeared eyes. She 
ran to her own little cabin opposite and shut 
the door. 
Hateful, horrible! And if that was what 


“but it 
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that she could remember all those name 
ipon the letters that she wrote in London 
those would have finished Brian. 

The letters that Mrs. Lacrost had always 
posted herself. 


It fell like a bar of ice across her hot 
thoughts, that small fact. She stood still in 
the middle of her cabin, thinking furiously 
Why? People send out their letters to post 
Why—unless? Just suppose those letter 


had not been posted? Suppose that all those 
most impressive titles on the envelopes | 
been written . . . toimpress. . .? 

A dozen tiny details of her new life fel] 
into place. Mrs. Lacrost’s kindness why 
should she worry to see that her secretary 
looked smart? Why should she give her so 
much free time? Let her race about, make 
friends? Odd enough, unnatural, if she was 
just a lonely woman in need of company, 
but if she was, in fact, what Brian thought 
he... Ff 

Lydia looked down at the dress that she 
was wearing, the shell-pink crépo—that 
expensive shopping, the lavish tips at the 
hotel, the gossip—all useful enough to a 
card-sharping thief! The new dog—was that 
just another trick to make new friends—a 
dog? And if so, what matter if one got 
killed? Another could be bought. And she, 
Lydia herself, had been bought like that 
small dog for the same purpose —to attract 
rich young men like Brian? 

Was that the truth? 

Suddenly, impulsively, Lydia acted. She 
came to life. She marched out and across the 
narrow passageway, opened the stateroom 
door and walked in. The cards, the counters 
and Brian’s cheque still lay on the table. 
Mrs. Lacrost was there, alone with Mr. 
Borrill, talking, but they broke off as Lydia 
came in. 

“Hullo, child? Where’s your young friend? 
He wasn’t a good loser.’” Mrs. Lacrost’s 
voice broke sharply, her face changed sud- 
denly from its smooth mask to a new, furi- 
ous, ugly hardness. “‘My God! What are 
you doing? Lamont, stop her!” 

Borrill had flung himself forward, but 
too late. 

Lydia, picking up the cheque, had torn it 
into pieces. As Borrill grasped her wrist they 
fell like fluttering snowflakes to the floor. 

There was a silence of consternation; 
Lydia could barely recognize Mrs. Lacrost, 
her face was so twisted with ugly snarling 
rage. Borrill said wearily, “I told you, 
Angie, if the girl found out she’d cut up 
rough.” 

“Don’t you believe it!”” The words rang 
out sharply. “I know how to manage her.” 
Mrs. Lacrost swung round on Lydia. “You 
are a servant, a thieving servant—and I'll 
prove it. You've stuff marked with my name 
in your boxes, and if you don’t get another 
cheque from Harrow—and tonight—now— 
I'll have you shown up.” 

For a moment it seemed to Lydia that a 
trap gaped for her; so easy to have slipped 
something in her luggage, so easy to lie, to 
prove that she had stolen—and she could 
not prove her story. 

But there was no need to decide. For a 
voice said quietly, ‘“That will do,” and Brian 
stepped into the cabin; beyond him Lydia 
could see the captain's troubled face. 

“We saw and heard the whole show 
through that window,” he said coolly. ‘“‘More 
than enough,” and then to Lydia ‘‘Come 
a 

Outside, on the darkened deck, Lydia told 
her story and ended, “I don’t know quite 
how I'll get home.” 

“You're not going if I can stop you,” said 
Brian. “Can 1?” 

But there was no need for Lydia to 
answer. Anyway, her lips were otherwise 
engaged. 


—_ 


French Commode Model 
List Price $79.50—Slightly 
higher in Western Canada. 


STEWART-WARNER- ALOE CORPORATION OF CANADA, 
LIMITED - - BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 


he thought of her, what a cheap thing he 
must have taken it to be when she returned 
his kiss! 

Things that she might have said surged 
through her brain. The whole thing was so 








absurd. To pretend that Mrs. Lacrost, a 

ike eauined i@e—* | person like that, was cheating! Rich Mrs. 
Stewart-Warner Dealers Give Superior Radio Service. Lacrost, with her special suites, her import- P 
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MADE IN CANADA 


men admire and women envy 








_.. tsa skin whose velvety softness and radiant youth 


come from the daily use of this secret, lotion-like blend 
of olive and palm oils. 


Beauty that allures, that captivates, almost 
always owes its charm to a youthfully firm, 
soft, smooth, radiant skin. Cleopatra knew 
this. She used the soothing, cosmetic oils 
of olive and palm to enhance her beauty. 
Today, this same precious beauty care is 
yours — in a secret blend of those very same 
oils, a blend that makes Palmolive unique 
among beauty soaps, a soap made to foster 
and beautify complexions. 

Morning and night, give yourself this 
home beauty treatment: With both hands 
make a rich, creamy lather of Palmolive Soap 
and warm water. Then massage it gently 
into the pores of the face, throat and 


Now it costs less to keep that Schoolgirl Complexion 


shoulders. Rinse thoroughly. Dry carefully. 
It will keep your skin fresh and lovely. 


And Palmolive, in spite of its precious 
ingredients, is really inexpensive —so in- 
expensive, in fact, that you can use it liberally 
for your weekly shampoo — it’s as good for 
the hair as it is for the skin. Use it freely 
for your hands. But above all, use it for 
your daily bath —it keeps the whole body 
delightfully fresh and fragrant. 

Buy 3 cakes of Palmolive today. Use them 
as directed above, meanwhile letting no 
other soap touch your skin. Learn for your- 
self how this unique beauty soap keeps the 
skin smooth, youthful, lovely. 
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. . let your Doctor 
see you doing this 


to a CORN! 


No, you wouldn’t dare. For you 
know in your own mind the danger 
of terrible infection you risk. You 
violate every principle of protec- 
tion against infection—you invite 
serious trouble. And why? 
Possibly because you haven’t 
discovered Blue-Jay—the safe, 
scientific corn remover. 


® Blue-Jay is safe, tried and proven— 
gentle in its action. For 35 years, 
millions have used Blue-Jay with satis- 
faction. It stops the ache and pain 
instantly—removes the corn in 3 days, 
seldom requiring a second application. 


® Blue-Jay is the invention of a noted 
scientist—and made for you by Bauer 
& Black, the surgical dressing house. 
When a corn appears, remove it at once 
with Blue-Jay. 35c at druggists. Special 
sizes for bunions and callouses. 





i 1 hot wate _ oe 
n water, wipe b 
2. Aesey Blue-Jey, 
cen Pp over 
corn. Here's how it 
works. A is the mild 
medication that gently 
under-mines corn, 


B is felt pad that relieves 
pressure, stops pain at 
once. C holds the pad in 
place, prevents slipping. 
3. After 3 days remove 
plaster, soak foot, lift 
out corn. 





@For Better Feet”—Free Booklet contains help- 
ful information for foot sufferers. Also valuable 
foot exercises. Address, Bauer & Black Limited, 
100 Spadina Ave., Toronto. (E) 








the flame. David stirred the fire, threw on a 
peat brick. 

“Chilly,”’ she remarked huskily. 

He nodded and bent again to coax the 
flame. She took this opportunity of glancing 
at her watch. The hour was up. But she had 
to have leeway. Feodor was persistent. 
| Fifteen minutes more at least. A half hour 
would be better but she felt she could not 
manage the additional time. Her embarrass- 
ment was becoming noticeable, she thought. 

Then, very suddenly, his own silence, 
uneasiness were illuminating. We are both 
acting, she thought swiftly. He has no 
intention of letting me go. And on my part 
there is more than Feodor’s presence on the 
hill detaining me. She glanced quickly again 

| at David’s face and thought: I love him, of 
|course. She was faintly surprised that she 
had ever doubted it; doubted his power over 
|her; his ability to hold her. For a brief 
moment her mind swept back over certain 
phases of her life with his mother. She 
recaptured for a fleeting second the bitter, 
wrenching, unwanted feeling that had so 
often wounded her. She tried to emphasize 
it; to let it warn her of what she might again 
suffer if she obeyed her heart. But the 
thought would not persist, would not assume 
|a proper value. It seemed curiously un- 
important. 

' She looked up and met his eyes. What she 
saw in them she understood, just as she 
| knew he must understand the capitulation 
| in hers. He moved forward, caught her 
roughly in his arms. She did not resist, she 
was conscious that she had surrendered 
long ago. 

| “I’ve been a fool, Mireille,” he said 
abruptly. “I’ve suffered terribly. Not that I 
| didn’t deserve it. And I think it’s made a 
man of me.” 

“Yes,” she said gently, stroking his face, 
“T think it has, dear.” She added in a burst 








The Eyes 
Have It ! 


(Continued from page 28) 





| dip two pads of absorbent cotton into astrin- 
| gent tonic, and lay them on the eyes, pass- 
ing a piece of ice over them a few times to 
complete their magic action. Leave on for 
five minutes, and you'll feel ready to accept 
the prince himself as a dancing partner. 
| Warm rose-water and boracic may be used 
for the eye-pack in this same manner, fol- 
lowed by cold, astringent-soaked pads. 


'IT IS ONLY in recent years that the true 
| value of eye make-up has been understood. 
And it started, as so much progressive ex- 
| periment does, violently, with a wild vogue 
| for mascara and scrawny, vapid-looking eye- 
brows. Whereupon, conservative women 
| said, ‘No eye make-up for me, thank you” — 
'and went their way using their rouge and 
' their lipstick, but leaving their eyes severely 
alone. 
As a matter of fact, though, present-day 
eye cosmetics are so subtle, there’s every 
‘reason why a woman should use them, if not 
| for daily wear, then at least in the evening, 
|when a hint of eye-shadow and mascara 
|heighten the glamor of her personality. 
| For daytime, the brimmed hats that have 
‘come back to us with a rush, create just the 
‘right sort of shadow for the use of eye make- 
up. And if you wear glasses, you will find 
‘that your eyes need extra brilliance, and 
that a little eye paste can give them this 
illusion. It is impossible to state rigid rules 
—such and such a color for such and such 
/an eye, for there’s more than that to be 
| taken into consideration. The only way, and 
far the most fun, is to experiment for your- 
self. Generally speaking, though, blue eyes 
are enhanced with blue eye-shadow or some- 
times violet. Brown, grey and hazel eyes 





of passion, “Oh, I do love you, Davy! I’ve 
been so unhappy.” She lifted her lips to his. 


OUTSIDE THE shadows were deepening. 
Mireille, her head on David's arm, stirred, 
looked up at him. There was a great quiet 
upon her now, a great placidity and peace. 
She could contemplate the future quite 
calmly, she found, though her mind did not 
attempt to minimize the troubles that lay 
in front of her. There would be no great 
change in David’s mother, she believed. 
Too, money matters would remain difficult 
—her own particular cross. David, himself, 
would be more circumspect. It had been a 
bitter lesson for him. He had suffered 
greatly—more than she had. His worn, 
tired, young face told her that better than 
words. But he had gained strength from his 
suffering. There was a new purpose in his 
face, a new set to his jaw. 

She reached over and gently patted his 
hand, moved by a rush of feeling in which 
love and sorrow for the distress she had 
caused him were blended. 

As if he had been aware of her thoughts he 
said, ‘‘Don’t worry, dear. There’s nothing 
to worry about any longer. The Mater is 
terribly anxious to have you back. She's 
been pretty well cut up over this. You may 
not think so, but deep down in her she’s 
quite keen on you. I want you to give 
yourself an unbiased chance to like her when 
you get home.” 

“You know I will, David,” she replied 
with sincerity. ‘‘It was hard work at times 
to keep from liking her—even when she was 
bitterest against me.” 

“I’m glad,” he said simply. ‘“‘We must all 
get along in the future."” He paused a 
moment, then added with a touch of 
embarrassment that was boyish: ‘‘We’ve 
paid off Phyllis’ loans. We had more land 
than we needed.” 


may use a misty blue, too, or brown. If you 
are a brunette with brown eyes you can 
probably wear violet. Red heads, of course, 
look marvellous with a green eye-shadow. 
Paris reports all sorts of exotic new wonders, 
such as gold eye-shadow with a sun-tan 
make-up; silver with grey hair and blue 
eyes; chestnut for the bronze-haired and 
brown-eyed. So, you see, the field’s wide 
open for you. Only remember that the least 
accent is required; the whole purpose of eye- 
shadow is defeated if it is applied crudely. 
And if, after all, you prefer to remain au 
naturel, then you'll find that a touch of oil 
on the lids of the eyes—vaseline or muscle 
oil will do the trick—gives a glamorous, 
translucent quality to the eye without the 
slightest possibility of your being dubbed 
“artificial.” 

Mascara, which is a very different mas- 
cara from the old black beading it used to be, 
can be obtained in similar colors to match 
the eye-shadow. Very effective, too, for 
evening. Or you can touch up your eye- 
lashes as wella your eyebrows with a cream 
that merely accents their natural color. 
Black eyebrow pencils are quite déclassé 
now, thank goodness. 

Which brings us to the business of eye- 
brow shaping. And I must start off with a 
“don’t.” The Marlenes and Gretas of our 
film world have set a strange fashion—eye- 
brows which trail off at an impossible angle. 
Very provocative on the screen, perhaps, 
but entirely too weird for everyday exist- 
ence. They belong to a world of trailing 
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Mireille caught his hand in a tight grasp. 

“Oh, David!’ she said. “You haven't 
sold your pheasant shoot—not the five 
hundred acres?” 

“I didn’t need it,” he replied, his embar 
rassment mounting. “I can’t have you think 
of it as a sacrifice. It wasn’t in the least. 
Sort of humorous, really, when you thin! 
that those Johnnies who enjoyed my shoot- 
ing for years are now going to have to 
entertain me. Now, please, Mireille: you 
make me feel like a fool.’” She smiled at him 
mistily and ended his distress with a kiss. 

He went on in a minute: “I’ve something 
more to tell you. You are hardly going to 
credit it. I really think that the Mater is 
going to marry Mallinson.” 

“But I do believe it,” Mireille replied 
quickly, and told him of what she had seer 
that day by the pool. 

“I say,’’ he burst out joyously, “how 
positively top hole! I've always liked 
Mallinson; we've hit it off. And, I don’t 
mind telling you, I'm very much relieved. I 
had rather an unhappy suspicion that the 
Mater was—well, sacrificing herself for us. 
Thanks be, that’s not so! Anyway, marriage 
or no marriage, we're all right now. Cleared 
up the debts and we'll stay within our 
income from now on.” 

Mireille said huskily, 
good to be true.” 

“Blue skies,” he replied and took a long, 
deep breath. 

“I'll never run away from you dear. I’m 
going to stay home and devote myself to 
rearing a family.” 

“By jove!” he burst out, bestowing a kiss 
on his favorite spot, the dimpled corner of 
her mouth, “you do get the most ripping 
ideas!” 

Cynthia's calm voice came to them from 
the path: ‘Ahoy, the bothy! Mireille! 
David! Supper’s waiting!” 


“It’s almost too 


gowns and deep, husky, foreign voices. 
Your best effect is obtained when you shape 
your eyebrows to follow the contour of 
your eye. Do you notice that all the eyes 
which illustrate this article, do just this? 

Should you be wearing glasses, make-up 
for the eyes is particularly important. Your 
eyebrows should be kept smooth and be 
evenly marked. If Nature hasn't blessed 
you with a long line which extends beyond 
your eyes, you'll find it worth your while to 
draw in this line with a matching eyebrow 
pencil. Your rouge should be blended high 
up on the cheek bones, so that the color 
fades just below the rim of your glasses. 
If your eyelashes are particularly long, curl 
them back with a patent little curler which 
you can buy from any drugstore, so that 
they won't touch the lens. To balance the 
extra weight at the top of your face—and 
this is particularly true if you wear tortoise- 
shell frames—you can be vivid with your 
lipstick. A softly waved coiffure, one which 
covers the ears and waves gently over the 
forehead, is most becoming, and hats with 
brims are kindest to the profile. 

When you come to choosing the type of 
glasses you will wear, an exciting and pains- 
taking job awaits you. Study your features, 
and try on the numerous types at your dis- 
posal. Round? Round with a square base? 
Octagon? Square? Rimmed, with a straight 
bar across the bridge of the nose? Pince- 
nez? Rimless? White-gold frames? Yellow- 
gold frames? Shell? There are just a few 
guiding pointers you can follow:  Fair- 
haired and grey-haired women, for instance, 
look best with neutral shaded shell, or with 
silver, gold or platinum framed glasses. 
Brunettes can stand the more definite line 
of dark shell. Quite the best plan is to have 
two or three pairs of glasses in use at one 
time. Then you can wear your rimless pince- 
nez, or your light, metal-rimmed spectacles 
for afternoon; shell for sports; or if you 
prefer, for afternoon or evening you can 
wear oxford glasses attached to a slender 
chain of gold or platinum. These are par- 
ticularly useful when it is not necessary to 
wear glasses all the time. 


{Continued on page 40} 
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Lilies of 


the Plain 


(Continued from page 22) 





“The east folk are here. They—” She 
stopped short at sight .of Carlotta in the 
lamp light before the bit of mirror. Her 
exclamation was in Gaelic which Carlotta 
could not understand. 

“You're not wearing that gown, are ye?” 

Carlotta already had on the two wool 
petticoats, the ruffled silk one and the skirt 
of the cream silk wedding dress, its pannier 
caught up with a brilliant buckle. She 
struggled with the hooks of the basque. 

“Why not this dress, Jenny?’’ She raised 
her arms and drew in her breath. ‘Please 
help me.” 

Jenny came reluctantly. “It’s a gey 
flashy gown and I wouldna risk it.” 

Carlotta noticed that, when excited, 
Jenny lapsed into the homely Scottish 
Doric. For the most part these people 
spoke the pure English of the Bible from 
which they had been taught to read. 
Jenny’s anxiety now made her laugh, throw- 
ing back her head with abandon. 

“I’m going to be a queen tonight, Jenny; a 
queen with jools,” she said gaily. She would 
risk even that, for a little lonely heart. 

She lifted the glittering dart of brilliants 
from the bed and stuck it carefully hair. 

Jenny shook her head. “I don’t know 
how ye’ll manage but John will be up for 
you directly. The victuals are ready and all.” 

As he entered the room, brushed and 
groomed for the occasion, his coat buttoned 
decorously by one button close under his 
collar, Carlotta saw, for the first time, 
displeasure on the face of John Kirkland. 
He stared at her. 

“Ye kenned my wishes, Carlotta.” 

She curtsied blithely. 

“Can you not endure to look upon your 
bride in all her glory for two nights, John?” 

Bella Jane’s voice broke in from the 
bottom of the stairs. 

“Will you be coming, John William and 

Carlotta?” 

There was the sound of chairs being 
placed around the table. Politely John 
offered his arm and they went down together. 

At the foot of the stair, the little mother 
waited. Her apron off, she stood, a gentle 
figure smoothing the front of her plain black 
dress. Her eyes widened at sight of Carlotta 
but she reached out. 

“I just thought I’d come for you instead 
of those noisy girls. Come away and meet 
the east folk.” 

It was an event to be sure. Full-bosomed 
aunts were there in black befitting their 
years, with here and there a faint glitter of 
passementerie; Cousins and second cousins 
for the most part flounced and florid; brawny 
farm lads a bit awkward in their Sunday 
best. But all with an air of reserve which 
Carlotta always felt in these people. Her 
chin rose to meet it. Her heart seemed to 
beat with the tick of her little gold watch 
which was fastened to the bosom of her 
gown with a gay chatelaine. 

Introductions properly over, they moved 
toward the table which stretched the length 
of the long dining room. Not a vacant spot 
could be seen among the heaped plates of 
vegetables, pickles, sweet cakes, shortbread, 
scones. Candles smoked in twirly candle- 
sticks; cruets and cutlery shone in new- 
polished splendor. 

Something else caught her attention. 

On a small table near the elder’s place was 
the big Bible, pen and earthen inkwell 
beside it. 

Then it was to be. The thought was 
bubbly in her brain. 

At the far end of the table the elder took 
his place, the mother on his right. John’s 
place was at the other end with his wife on 
his right. 

Beside the mother, Annie Jean strained on 
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tiptoe to see, over the sea of plates, the 
queen in her glory. Carlotta smiled into 


the worshipping brown eyes. 
As she took her place behind her chair, | 
the elder’s eyes surveyed her gown, lifted to @ 
the ornament in her hair and withdrew 2 lt C2 
behind the shaggy brows. There was a| MW: 
drawing back of chairs, a pulling to, a lull, | y 
1 o ALE SHADES! 


and then the elder’s voice, in Gaelic, asking 
e MISS LUCILE BROKAW’S Coral 


a blessing. | 
The dinner had begun. Tongues were 
nails are effective against navy 
blue slacks and white turtle 


loosed, conversation flowed. As it went on, | 
Carlotta caught bits from here and there | 
around the table. From Bob’s Alex down the 
table talking back to John, she learned of 
frosts in the root house, Bushy MacDonald’s 
sick ox, fall plowing. Across the table, Bella 
Jane was convincing Aunt Sarah that! 
Mrs. McKenty, a new settler on the east | 
side, was using butter color. neck. (Right.) 

She was conscious that all avoided the| 
mention of farmwork to her, and for the| 
most part she was glad to listen to the others | 
talk. When it came to quilts, patterns for 
crocheting, she took her part even with 
Bella Jane who boasted the best collection of 
patchwork in the settlement. 

At the far end, the elder talked and joked 
with those around him. Once she saw him! # ; 
slip an extra bit of shortbread on to the| ‘ia 
plate of Annie Jean. His rugged features 
lost much of their severity when he looked) Siiaauam 
at the child. 

The time was drawing near. 

Toward the end of the meal silences 
cropped in. With each recurrence they 
lengthened. Hilarity subsided. Dishes 
passed round and round, their contents 
refused. 

Finally it was over. Chairs eased back. 
The elder cleared his throat and motioned | 
to a youth on his left. 

“Bring The Book.” 

The mother reached to clear and brush a 
place, and Bible, pen and ink were laid down. 

Carlotta’s attention was glued to that end 
of the table. She sat forward on the edge of 
her chair, her hands a cold knot in her lap. 

“It is the custom,” he began, “‘in this 
house as in every God-fearing home, to 
turn from the renewing of bodily strength to 
the feeding of our spiritual beings. The 
message tonight is from Ist Timothy, the 
second chapter.” 

Carlotta thrilled to the majestic roll of 
his voice. She could see why this man was 
called The Elder; why he was a leader in the 
community. His principles, his beliefs were| | 247% c4 gee 
deep-rooted as the oaken trees he cleared| | Seg 
from his river farm; his fearlessness as the De 
plowshare that broke his sod. - 

- . I exhort therefore that first of all 
supplications, prayers, intercessions and 
giving thanks, be made for all men . 
life in all godliness . . . without wrath and 
doubting...” 

From verse to verse he read on. John’s 
hand closed over hers. She thought all must 
feel the warmth of her cheeks but eyes were 
either cast down reverently or intent on the 
reader. 

= . in a like manner also that women 
adorn themselves in modest apparel with 
shamefacedness and sobriety, not with 
braided hair or gold or pearls or costly 


® MISS MARY TAYLOR (left) in 
brown and white and mermaidy 
wrap-around, wears Ruby nails 
on fingers and toes. 











e MISS KATRINA McCORMICK 
(center) in a bright orange suit 
and Natural nails. 















Beach clothes from 
Saks-Fifth Avenue 


HETHER it’s backgammon on 

the beach, or tennis at the 
Casino, or a moonlight stroll on 
Hanging Rock, the Newport girls 
are busy ensnaring everybody with 
their brilliantly tinted finger nails. 
All shades! 

See if variety in finger nails doesn’t 
make your summer more adventur- 
ous, too! You start out with the ten 
finger nails you were born with (toe i 
nails, too, if you’ve been careful to never blotches. Go choose your fa- 
keep them nice). Then apply the tint vorite Cutex colors now. 


array . . . becometh a woman professing os ; ae 

wells , >n lez that best accents whatever color , 

godliness oe let women learn . . . nor to a vee adie For the complete manicure use Cutes 

sp + « - = eae 6 ee Cuticle Remover & Nail Cleanser, Polish 
The words came in snatches now to And do be practical. Good colors Remover, Liquid Polish, Nail White 

Carlotta. are very, very hard to find, so choose (Pencil or Cream), Cuticle Oil or Cream 


He had seen fit to rebuke her before these and the new Hand Cream. 
people! Words, words, words. She was not 
hearing them. 

It ended. He was turning to the middle of | 
the book. He lifted the pen and dipped it in 
the ink. Resentment left her. She wanted 
to sing. 

“It is our duty tonight to record the 
marriage of our second son, John William 


Kirkland.”” He wrote painstakingly. ‘And 
now...” UFEX 
It had come. It was the moment. She 779 


was to go forward now and sign her name. 
Smart.. Inexpensive 


Cutex. 
It comes in 7 smart shades 
perfected by the World’s 
Manicure Authority. 
Goes on smoothly, even- 
ly, stays on, and never, 


NortHam WARREN Montreal 


New York + Paris 


New Cutex Color Wheel 
giving correct shade of polish for 
every gown and generous bottle 
of Cutex Liquid Polish—only 10¢ 


NortuamM WARREN, Dept.3T-9 
Post Office Box 2320, Montreal 








I enclose 10¢ for the new Cutex Color Wheel 
and generous bottle of Cutex Liquid Polish in the shade 
I have checked: Natural 0 Rose 0 Coral 
0 Cardinal 0 Ruby. 






She half rose; the scraping of her chair 
brought eyes to her. 

**.. . and now we shall unite in prayer.” 

Slowly, deliberately, he . . . closed... 
the. . . book! 

Heads bowed. 









Made in Canada 


KEEP 


ALL YEAR 'ROUND 








Es had ‘ 
with this marvelous 
Olive Oil Face Powder 


No one has to tell you what sun and wind 
will do to your face. A few days’ exposure 
to the elements and you can feel your skin 
growing dry and rough. You can see it becom- 
ing old and shriveled. 

But these conditions can be overcome easily 
by one simple precaution. The daily use of 
Outpoor GIRL Face Powder will help your 
skin retain its youthful beauty and charm. 

OutTpoor Girt is new. Different. It’s the 
only face powder made with an Olive Oil 
base. It soothes and softens the skin. Keeps 
the texture firm and supple. OUTDOOR GIRL 
is light and fluffy, yet it clings longer than 
any other powder. 

OuTpooR GiRL comes in 7 smart shades to 
blend naturally with any complexion. The 
Good Housekeeping “Seal of Approval” is 
your guarantee of quality. 

OutTpoor Girt Face Powder and other 
Olive Oil Beauty Products are sold by leading 
drug, department and chain stores in 3 sizes 
—15c, 25¢ and $1.00. If you want to sample 
five of the most popular OUTDOOR GIRL prep- 
arations, mail the coupon below. 


OUTDO®R GIRL 


Ove OL 


FACE POWDER 
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Crystal Products Co., Ltd. 
427 St. Francois-Xavier Street 
(Dept. 21D, Montreal, Canada 


I enclose 10¢ to cover postage and handling. Please send me 
your Ourpoor Girt “Introductory Sampler” containing liberal 
trial packages of Olive Oil Face Powder—Lightex Face Powder 
—Olive Oil Cream—Liquefying Cleansing Cream and Lip-and- 
Cheek Rouge. 
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Tint 
GRAY 
HAIR” 


ring back to unsightly gray, 
faded or bleached hair its natu- 
ral color and beauty. Instantly, 
easily impart any shade from 
lightest blond to deepest black 
Just comb thru safe, sure 





Brownatone. Used by thousands 
for over 20 years. Satisfaction | 
guaranteed Absolutely harm 
7 r less to hair, scalp or skin. At all 
oe aed dealers, 50c. Or send l6c, for trial 


= bottle. 
Kenton Pharmacal Co., Dept. EE 30, Windsor, Ontario 


BROWNATO NE 


TINTS GRAY HAIR ANY SHADE 








red hat, get a purse to match. 


| same motion as you pat in the skin tonic. 


Gr 


concerning your own appearance, 


Your Deauly problem | 


Annabx ll. Lee invite Ss you to consull he P 


S: nd 


a stamped, addressed envelop for a personal reply 


OU ASK “Have you a good looks 
problem?” I certainly have—a bigger 

problem than any beauty specialist 

would care to tackle, I imagine. First, 
| Iam thirty years old, brown hair (a few white), 
hazel eyes, long face, long Roman nose, short 
upper lip, wrinkles on forehead, which is high, 
scant eyelashes, eyebrows a couple of shades 
lighter than hair, poor teeth but don’t show 
them much, neck that is too long, I think. In 
other words, I am ugly and have an inferiority 
complex on account of it. My complexion is 
rather poor as well but have no pimples at all; 
enlarged pores and blackheads are my trouble. 
I am five feet five inches tall and weigh 113 
pounds. I have not much money to spend on 
clothing but now I have a fairly good outfit 
that suits my needs. When I get the chance to 
choose my clothes, I have fairly good taste. 
I am attaching a list of my present wardrobe. 


I AM QUITE sure you are not ugly. You 
know, I have seldom seen a really ugly 
woman, and the few plain ones I have seen 
have only been plain because they have not 
taken the trouble to be anything else. It is 
simply amazing what we can do with 
ourselves. 

Frankly, I think you are wearing the 
wrong colors for your own type. Certain 
tones of beige and biscuit, a deep, rich red 
these two together or worn separately would 
look very well on you. Turquoise and nigger 
brown, too, should suit you, and reseda and 
bottle green are your colors, too. You are 
wise in wearing contrasting colors with 
black. Black is a good basic color certainly 
Why don’t you get a dark red hat to wear 
with your red and white dress and with 
your sand coat, and also with your black 
coat in the fall? Get a rich red felt. I am 
sure you'll even like your sand coat with it 
The white or creamy hat you mention 
would, I think, look too self-toned with 
your summer coat. You need more accent. 
Don’t become too neutral in your coloring. 
Grey by itself is not your best color: beige 
would be better. If you like the idea of the 
You could 
wear this both with your suit and with your 
sand coat and also with your black coat for 
the fall. 


Did you know that you are about twenty 
pounds underweight? Try to put on a few 
extra pounds for your health’s sake. Eat 
wholesome, nourishing food and try to relax 
each day for a definite length of time. Drink 
plenty of milk. Now about your skin. If I 
were you, I’d make up my mind to invest 


NOME... -oco---neonee-ennnessnnenneennnenmrsnnennntnnnnsennencnsnnscencnanses ~- | in a few good preparations. Blackheads and 


large pores require careful cleansing and just 
as careful toning. Cleanse with soap and 
water, occasionally using cleansing cream 
to remove make-up or when you feel par- 
ticularly grimy. Then after cleansing, pat 
on to the skin a good skin tonic. Pat the 
skin tonic in with the hands slightly cupped. 
Use the motion from the base of the neck 
up to the chin, around the ear, up to the 
brow, across the brow, remembering all the 
time that the motion should be up, never 
down. When the skin is tingling, you can 
stop. Then you will probably need a nour- 
ishing cream to keep the skin soft and 


| smooth and to remedy any lines you may 


have. Smooth this into the skin with the 
For those wrinkles across the forehead, you 
couldn’t do better than to get a muscle oil. 
Use very little of it and smooth it into the 
skin at night before retiring. 


Round Shoulders 


HAVE YOU a set of exercises for round | 
shoulders—something which, if done every day 
for six months, might fix me up? The back of 
my neck seems fat and heavy. Have you an 
article on eye make-up that you could spare 
me? And would you let me have your article 
on facial massage, please? I am five feet two 
inches tall, have brown hair, blue eyes and a 
very fair skin. Will you please tell me what 
colors are becoming to me? I am enclosing a 
snap of myself. Could you tell me a becoming 
way to do my hair? Many kind thanks for the 
help vou have given me previously. 


ROUND SHOULDERS and that extra pad 
at the back of your neck are due to wrong 
posture. Correct this by consciously stand- 
ing erect, shoulders down, chest up and chin 
in. When you sit, sit with a straight back 
rather than slumping against the back of 
the chair as one is all too prone to do. Shake 
your shoulders several times a day; by this 
I mean rotate the shoulder blades by shrug- 
ging the shoulders in a circular movement. 
The exercise which you will remember you 
did at school—dropping the head to the 
chest, around to the shoulder, back and 
around the right shoulder and down again 
in a circular movement is good, not only 
for the chin line but for that pad of flesh at | 
the back also. I am sending you the instruc- | 
tions you want. 

I think that this hair style would suit 
you. The hair is parted diagonally. You do 
wear your hair short, don’t you? It is a 
little hard to see from the snapshot you sent 
me. The hair is brushed sideways and back- 
ward from the parting, waved rather deeply 
over the eye with one large flat curl coming 
forward on to the forehead and another wave 
over the ear, and on the other side of the 
parting, a small light fringe is curled around, 
coming forward a little on to the forehead. 
The rest of the hair is waved over the ear 
and back. 


Warm Weather Tactics 





WILL YOU please help me? During the hot | 
weather when I get warm, my face gets very | 
red and perspires. Other parts of my body do | 
not perspire at all. Is there some lotion which | 
I could use so that my face would not become | 
red? I am unable to keep any powder on be- 
cause of the perspiration. 


CORRECTION of excessive perspiration 
on the face is largely a matter of toning. 
3y this I mean patting with an astringent 
every time you have cleansed your face. 
An astringent refines the pores and stimu- 
lates the circulation of the blood. After you 
have cleansed the face whether with cleans- 
ing cream or soap and water, rinse with ice- 
cold water and then pat on your astringent 
with absorbent cotton, patting the wet skin 
with the palm of the hand slightly cupped, 
or with one of the patters which you can 
buy from any druggist. Do this particularly 
before you go out. Then apply a foundation 
beneath your powder—one which isespecially 
created to correct the ‘‘shine.”” Remove 
your make-up completely whenever you ap- 
ply fresh powder and new rouge during the 
day and rinse the face in cold water again. 
Then apply your foundation beneath your 
fresh powder, 
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Ridiculous? . . . So are 
other Misfits, says TEK! 


Misfits are a foolish waste of money. 
A Misfit tooth brush is risky, too. 
Select a TEK because it does fit. 
Its better shape cleans every tooth. 
Its better bristles are laboratory- 
selected ard outlast ordinary 
brushes, Get a TEK today—it’s a 
better tooth brush value. 


Tek 


the modern 


tooth brush 
A 
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Here's the way TEK fits behind 
yourdental arch. Ifyou can’tdo 
this with your brush it’s a misfit. 


PRODUCT 
MADE IN CANADA 
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in the house 


Every home needs ‘Vaseline’ Petro- 
leum Jelly. It comes in handy for 
so many things — the children’s 
bumps, bruises, and burns. Softens 
chapped skin; relieves wind and 
sunburn. Eases head colds, raspy 
throat. Keeps baby free from chafing. 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 
LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK 
VASELINE WHEN YOU BUY. 

If you don't see it you are not getting 

the genuine product of Chesebrough 

Manufacturing Company, Cons’d., 

5520 Chabot Avenue, Montreal. 
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Who Is YOUNGER: 
.. MORE BEAUTIFUL 


asa 





the married woman? 
the unmarried woman? 


Some women who lose their dainti- 
ness and Ow gees charm after marriage 
are too often accused of “letting up” 
in care for their beauty. That is wrong 

. that is not the reason. These women 
are troubled and worried. Their youth 
is being smothered by fear. 


Who wouldn't fear poisons? 


Why, why, WHY do some women 
still think they must use poisonous 
antiseptics for feminine hygiene! All 
women should know Zonite. They 
should tell one another about Zonite. 
This modern antiseptic-germicide is 
far more powerful than any dilution of 
cresol or carbolic acid that may safely 
be used on human tissues. And it is as 
gentle as distilled water in its action. 
Don’t think any more of feminine 
hygiene with fear or worry. Zonite 
does not sear, or burn, or poison. Buy 
Zonite for feminine hygiene, and use 
it for dozens of other purposes. It is 
the antiseptic for the human body, a 
personal antiseptic. 


Zonite also in solid form 
Zonite comes in bottles of three sizes, 
at 30c, 60c and $1.00. You may also 
have Zonite in a semi-solid form, 
Zonite Suppositories. These are white, 
cone-like forms and provide continuing 
antiseptic action. Some women prefer 
them to the liquid while others use 
both. The Suppositories come in a 
box holding a dozen, at $1.00. 


Send for free booklet 
of facts 


Frank, scientific, clear—this 
book “Facts for Women” 
comes to the point and 
answers questions 
clearly and honestly. 
Just send the 
coupon. 












Zonite Products Corporation, Ltd. CH39 
Ste. Therese, P. Q 
Please send me free copy of the booklet or 
booklets checked below. 
([] Facts for Women 
[_] Use of Antiseptics in the Home 


NAME ; : . 
(Please print name) 


ADDRESS 
CITY a PROV. 














When 
Husbands Stray 


(Continued from page 26) 








and comforted an aching heart. The hus- 
band is pitied, he is looked upon as a poor 
neglected man, but then, outsiders don’t 
know everything. 

It is often for the very same reason that 
many women become interested in clubs. 
To live in an atmosphere of fault-finding and 
grouchiness, never to receive a word of 
praise or admiration, will give any woman 
an inferiority complex. If some organization 
discovers latent talent in her and she be- 
comes popular and sought after, it is little 
wonder that she responds happily to the 
warm sunshine of appreciation. Who could 
blame her for giving her energies and inter- 
est ungrudgingly to the cause? If she should 
aspire’ to politics, then I would bid her 
“God speed!” Would that we had more 
women in politics. Our government would 
then be better and cleaner. There would be 
less graft and the public’s money would be 


WHAT READERS SAY 


> 


abouf Reginald Faryon 


his head! Biff! There—that’s the way 

he ought to be thrown out. I’d like to 

see Marie Dressler fell him with a blow, 
or Dorothy Dix serve him up with some of 
her rich brown sauce. His colossal conceit, 
and the supposition that man is superior 
and perfect! 

In the first place, anyone can tell by 
reading the article in the August issue that 
he, Reginald, has no sense of logic or good 
judgment. He says that it is the wife’s 
fault if some other woman lures her husband 
away. He should have said “misfortune” 
rather than “‘fault;”’ for who, indeed, would 
ever bother to cope with some men’s amor- 
ous adventures? 

In a successful union both parties must be 
measurably sound. To say that it is the 
wife’s fault always, is a sweeping statement 
without a ghost of truth in it. Imagine the 
idiotic cocksureness with which the author 
lays the blame upon the poor wife! He 
speaks with all the assurance of a high-school 
boy. 

Take, for instance, the man’s statement 
that a husband gives up more than a wife. 
He doesn’t even limit his statements to any 
particular class—wealthy people, the aver- 
age couple on a salary, or the poverty- 
stricken. Supposing he did mean the 
average couple. They usually start marriage 
on a salary about the same or a little larger 
than each formerly received. From that 
time on, especially if there are children, it 
is the wife who feels the pinch—who tries to 
look her best in a ninety-eight cent hat anda 
cheap, poorly-matched outfit, while her 
husband can always look ‘‘fit to kill’’ in his 
business suit and a shave. 

“Mother” can stay all day long in a 
stuffy little bungalow with his sticky little 
“pledges of love,” while he, the lordly 
male, magnificently kisses them all round, 
straightens his tie and steps out into the nice, 
clean sunshine to meet new interests—and 
girls; in fact, live his old life. He has given 
up nothing that I can see, but has gained a 
home, which every normal man desires, with 
all its comforts and privileges—for nothing. 
For everyone knows that there is no job so 
poorly paid as a wife’s, if one considers her 
dividends in a purely material light. 

Just because a man gives up his club, 


[i MAN REGINALD! Off with 


|perhaps, and a certain bachelor freedom, 
| how can that compare with endless charing 


Ss version of the modern husband 
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spent with less waste. Why should men 
ridicule executive ability in women? They 
have natural gifts for administration and 
conservation. God intended them to man- 
age the home, and the nation is just a family 
on a large scale. 

If a man prefers a mate who is helplessly 
ignorant of world affairs and who will look 
up to him as an oracle, then he should be 
ashamed to confess it. That is not my idea 
of married bliss. Husbands and wives 
should be companions. They should be able 
to exchange views intelligently on the ques- 
tions of the day. We have progressed a long 
way from the time when woman was the 
plaything of her husband. She is an inde- 
pendent being now. She has a mind of her 
own. She is able to earn her living and she 
does not need to marry for a home. If she 
does marry and finds afterward that she has 
made a mistake, she will usually prove to be 
the better sport of the two. She isn’t always 
given a square deal by her husband. Let 
him show one half the devotion he showed 
before marriage; let him take as much pains 
over his personal appearance when he and 
his wife are alone as he takes when he is to 
meet others; let him now and then spend 
a little time doing the things she wants 
done, and see how smoothly the matrimonial 
machinery will run. After all, Mr. Faryon, 
as I said before, marriage should be on a 
fifty-fifty basis. 













YOU ARE 
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BY THE 
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IN DELONG DELNAPS 


and cooking and, hardest of all, the bearing 
of children? What for? Just to live in the 
shadow of this superior male! 
All I hope is that there’s no Mrs. Reginald. | 
For, thank heaven, though there is that kind 
of useless male snob that infests the species 
like a plague, there is still a majority of nice, 
quiet, hard-working husbands like my own, 
who have enough sense of humor to laugh at 
themselves, and with whom it is a pleasure 
to laugh and work throughout life. 
Feeling much relieved—Alice C. Brown. 





Safe, sanitary protection even under 
the most trying circumstances. 

But only with a napkin of 
De Long’s Extra Layers can you be 
so certain. Delnaps’ Tapered Ends 
are actually cut to ff .. invisible 
with any type of day or evening 
clothes. 

Utmost comfort, because they're 
softer... the gauze isnon-absorbent, 
won't chafe. 

An capecielly important feature 
is the ‘‘long-way absorption’’ .. . ab- 
sorbs towards the ends instead of 
across. Having greater absorption 
...they last longer...much more 
economical. 

The next time...change to 
DeLong Delnaps and enjoy this 
new safer protection. 


Featuced at Ovec 


300 ; 


Ask for Delnaps by name... in 
the convenient Jade-green box, 
De Long Hook & Eye Company 
of Canada, Ltd., St. Marys, Ont. 





From Another Outraged Reader Comes 
This Letter 


DO YOU SUPPOSE Reg R. Faryon is just 
stunting into the pages of a woman’s maga- 
zine in order to bring down an avalanche? 
I can’t think he’s sincere. Nevertheless 
Mrs. Lea, you must chastise him for the sake 
of his sex (those of them who want toswallow 
his philosophies—hook, line and sinker). 
His story is so hackneyed and in the light of 
present-day conditions needs revision. Out 
west, hubbies are not racing after sweet 
nothings nearly so much since “mamma” 
takes in boarders, gives music lessons, or 
sews to keep the wolf from the door. Who- 
ever is unemployed it isn’t mamma, for her 
work is doubled. Mr. Faryon has little to do 
to chide her for not being a “great looker” 
while she is at it. 

No, our hair is not what it should be, nor 
our fingernails. Our figures are lumpy and 
our feet impossible. But I never saw a man, 
woman or child step immaculate into the 
street that there wasn’t a worn pair of hands 
behind the scenes and a face to match them. 
Ask the same gentleman if he would rather 
find his wife plucking her eyebrows at six 
o'clock or leaning over the range cooking his 
favorite steak. Would he—being a man of, 
say, moderate means—expect his wife to 
spend the same money on her looks as his 
stenographer does? Or, rather, would he 
not expect her to run the whole household 
smoothly on the same amount? 

Don’t let Mr. Faryon get all hot and 
bothered over our sense of humor. I could 





DeLong 


die laughing at men his age trying to look 
important after their neighbors have caught 
them being silly. No; folks out west don’t 

(Mrs. ) 


think the joke is on “‘we wives.” 


S. M. Alford. {Cont. on page 56} WITH TAPERED ENDS 
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Close those weary, burning eyes and drift away 
on the wings of refreshing natural sleep. With 
slow firm strokes at the base of the brain, a 
palmful of soothing Absorbine Jr. has worked 
this wholesome, beneficent miracle for nine out 


of ten who tell us they have tried it. 





ABSORBINE £& JR. 


(MADE IN CANADA) $1.25 at all 
For years has relieved sore muscles, muscular aches, bruises, ° . a 
burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, ‘‘Athlete’s Foot’’ druggists 








Mother! What About Your Boy? 


T won’t be long until that boy of yours will be going 
out into the world to make his living, and you know 
as well as we do that if he has had experience in selling 
and meeting the public, his road will be that much easier. 


We have more than three thousand boys between the 
ages of ten and fifteen belonging to our Club receiving 
a valuable training and also earning their own weekly 
income. Let your boy join today! 
Young Canada Boosters’ Club Please send my boy a free start in business. 
481 University Avenue interested. 
Toronto, Ontario 
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OINTMENT 


Is reliable for skin troubles. Red, rough 
skin, sore, itching, burning feet, chafing. 
chapping, rashes, irritations, cuts and 
burns, are quickly relieved and healed by 

applications of Caticura Ointment. No household should 


(uticura 


be without it. Price 25c and 50c. 
4 Canadian Depot: Lyman Agencies, Limited, 286 St. Paul Street, W., Montreal. 
Made in Canada 








She could hear her own voice chatting, 
answering questions, even laughing, but 
inside her was the real Carlotta sitting still 
and silent, an outsider among these people. 
Even John beside her, talking too much for 
John, failed to warm her. 

There came the time when a _ jocular 
neighbor’s voice boomed, 

“It’s past ten o’clock. Time decent folk 
were in bed and robes a’joggin’.”” 

She scarcely knew she was shaking hands, 
bidding good night, until a small hand 
slipped into hers and Annie Jean looked up 
shyly. 

“Are we going to play house tomorrow 
and have stories?” 

Carlotta stooped to her, but before she 
could reply, Bella Jane took the child’s 
hand. 

“Come away, bairn. You’re coming home 
with us tonight to visit a spell.” 

What had happened to her? Even the 
imploring backward glance of Annie Jean as 
she was led away, was but another wave 
washing over. 


FINALLY THE last good night had been 
said. John was out with the men. Carlotta 
was alone in the dark of her room, by the 
window. Outside lanterns flitted, voices 
called back and forth, horses stamped. A 
big moon silvered the river. On the ferry 
landing, figures moved, the east folk were 
leaving. She had heard them “‘coo-ee” to 
Indian Pete, the ferryman, and he had 
crossed over. They must all be going in one 
load this time, she thought dully. 

The other members of the household were 
out to see them off. 

She stood up. Her fingers fumbled again 
as she loosened her basque, slipped out of 
skirt and silk petticoat. The squeaking out- 
side meant that the ferry had started. 

Suddenly, Crash! Crack! the sound of 
boards breaking! She sprang to the window. 
Cries. Splashing. Confusion on the ferry. 

Clutching petticoats to her, she sped down 
the stair, through dining room and kitchen 
and out. 

“Annie Jean,”’ someone yelled. 

The elder peeled his coat and was into the 
water. The ferry was but a few yards from 
shore. 

“All right! All right! I’ve got her.” A 
small figure was being pulled up on to the 
ferry. “‘He’s going down!”’ The elder’s head 
disappeared. 

Carlotta flung off her loosened basque, a 
run, a spring and she was beside him. Cold, 
bitter cold, the drag of heavy clothes. Then 
a few firm strokes and they were being 
helped up the bank. A blanket went round 
her. Strong arms bore her into the house. 
John’s voice, broken and anxious, was 
against her cheek. 

“Carla, Carla, my poor wee lassie. 

Next moment she was lying on their bed. 
There was nothing wrong with her; she sat 
up. “Annie Jean?” she questioned. 

“‘All’s well with her, Carla. Bella Jane 
really had hold of her all the time.” 

The door burst in. It was the elder with 
the little mother clutching his dripping 
sleeve and crying softly. 

“Is all well with her, John William?” 

Carlotta turned to him. Apparently he 
was none the worse, either. A roaring flame 
burst within her. She got to her feet, clasp- 
ing the blanket to her. 

“Yes, Mr. Kirkland, all’s well with me 
and with Annie Jean. But for you, she would 
never have been on the ferry. It was to get 
her away from me that you sent her—-be- 
cause she liked me and liked my pretty 
things.” John tried to stop her but she 
pushed him back, flinging a wet lock of hair 
from her eyes. 

“You think me useless, just as you 
thought Annabel Wilson useless because she 
didn’t kilt her skirts and get into the byre. 
She could do it and so can I if the need 
arises, but you aren’t willing to give us a 
chance. I’ve said, “Thy God, my God,’ but I 
don’t know the God that would let you 
drive a mother from her child.” 

The flame soared. Nothing could stop 
her now. John stood back dumb; the elder’s 
face was a granite mask. 
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“You read about women with braided 
hair and pearls. But what about ‘a bride 
adorned for her husband’? Isn’t there a 
place for beauty even in a new land? If not, 
then why didn’t God make the tiger lilies on 
the prairie and the bluebells black?’ Her 
figure lifted with her words. She faced him 
squarely. 

The granite came to life. The wet beard 
twitched. He gave her one searching glance, 
then turned abruptly. ‘Come away, wife,” 
he said, and strode out leaving water and 
muddy tracks on the white floor. 

John held out his arms. For a moment 
she turned to them. 

“It’s not for his sake, Carla, but for 
yours. You shouldn’t have done it.” 

She wanted to close her eyes, to rest in his 
embrace, to sink down out of it all, but this 
was not the time. She broke from him. 

“Leave me, John. I’m going down to 
face them all.’’ She was on her knees, pluck- 
ing dry clothes from the valise. “Go,” she 
commanded. “I’m coming down.” 

She did not know herself what she 
intended to do as she hurriedly coiled her 
hair about her head and donned the plain 
grey quakery dress with white cuffs and 
collar. She still did not know as she reached 
the bottom of the stairs and the dining room 
where the people, still hatted and coated, 
talked in agitated groups. But at the 
moment, the bedroom door on the opposite 
side of the room opened and the elder 
appeared in dry clothes. 

In his arms he bore Annie Jean still 
wrapped in a blanket. His brows contracted, 
his throat surged. He handed the child to 
Bella Jane and raised his head. 

“Let us pray.” 

Hats were removed. Heads bowed again. 

“Almighty and loving God,” his voice 
rose. 

She was hearing it this time—this prayer 
of thanksgiving. On and on it rolled like the 
chords of a mighty organ she had heard once 
back home. 

“Teach us humility, O God. Even as 
Elijah was fed by the ravens, so this night a 
weaker body has saved from destruction one 
stronger in physical power. . .” 

Was this The Elder saying this? 

** and as we look out on the black soil 
of this prairie land, may our eyes see too the 
wayside flower which God in His wisdom has 
planted there 

The prayer was ended. From the small 
table he lifted the Bible. With it in his arms 
he crossed the room and took Carlotta’s 
hand. 

“Will ye sign The Book, lass?” 

It was almost a command. For a moment 
she hesitated, but he had called her, lass. 
She went forward. Lifting the pen, she 
stepped in front of him at the table which 
had been cleared of dishes. Before her was 
the name of Angus Kirkland. Her finger 
went straight to the empty space opposite 
his name. 

“If I may sign here first,” she raised her 
brows. 

The grey head bowed quietly. 

“Ye may sign it, lass, and may our names 
all be together in the Book of Life.” 

“Annabel Wilson," she wrote, and her 
name went down opposite John’s. 


THE SUN was high in the heavens as 
Carlotta stood with John’s arm around her 
and watched the east folk depart with 
Indian Pete, the ferryman. It had been a 
night of jollity. Black Donald had been 
sent for from down the river after the elder 
had admitted, rubbing his chin to keep a 
smile in check, that perhaps “a skirl o’ the 
pipes” would not be out of place. He and 
the little mother were in their room now. 
Annie Jean was long since in dreamland, 
happy in the knowledge that her mamma 
was coming back. 

Stray flakes of snow settled on Carlotta’s 
shawl and John’s coat. 

They watched until the ferry touched the 
other bank. As a farewell shout drifted 
back, they waved their hands. 

“Thy people, John-—-and mine!” she 
murmured as he lifted her tenderly in his 
arms and moved toward the house. 
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For Brunettes 


Brown or auburn hair becomes 
alive, gleaming and silky when 


washed with Evan Williams 
“Graduated” Shampoo. Its ef- 
fects are immensely attractive. 


There is an Evan Williams 
Shampoo for every shade of 
hair. Ask your Druggist. 
{Imported from England 
Quite Inexpensive 
SOLD EVERYWHERE 


EVAN WILLIAMS 


SHAMPOOS, 















TRY THIS 
COMMON SENSE 
METHOD 


See, feel, know amazing 
results with Boncilla 
Clasmic Pack. Acts as 
thousands of tiny fingers 
massaging face and neck, 
stimulates circulation ... 
corrects a skin that is too oily 
or = es: eae cover 
up blemishes, ed pores, 
blackheads; it came them. 
Erases lines . ... Firms 
under chin 
muscles. 


No more 
shiny nose. 





Mercolized Wax 


Keeps Skin Young 


It peels off aged skin in fine particles until all defects 
such as tan, freckles, oiliness and liver epots dis- 
appear. Skin is then soft, clear, velvety and face 
looks years younger. Mercolized Wax brings out 
your hidden beauty. To remove wrinkles qui 
dissolve one ounce Powdered Saxolite in one- 


pint witch baseland use daily. Atall 
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Does YOUR Skin 
Win Admiration? 


Don’t let a pimply, clogged, muddy 
looking complexion shut you out of 
popularity and good times. It is so 
easy to correct such conditions and 
make your skin clearer, fresher, more 
velvety, by using the Resinol treat- 
ment. ° 

One woman writes, “After three 
days’ use of Resinol Ointment and 
Resinol Soap, I could see an improve- 
ment. Now all my friends tell me 
how well my skin looks.” All drug- 
gists sell Resinol Ointment and Soap. 
Why not buy them —use them and 
have a skin to be proud of? 





her. She leaned down a little. Gave him 
her hand, and pulled him up on the landing 
beside her. Bunty had wanted him to look a 
bit more surprised than he did. Even to 


| exclaim, if only briefly. 


Instead he kissed her hand. 

“Salute,” he said, very gravely. “But it is 
a problem.” 

“Every beautiful woman,” Bunty pointed 
out archly, ‘‘should be someone’s problem.” 

“It’s not that. I’m simply a firm believer 


in ‘credit where credit is due.’ In this case, 


though, where’s it most due? To whoever 
built that dress on you, or to me for seeing 
that you fit into it so well?” 

Bunty said, “You are odious. A tight- 
fisted meanie, to go passing around medals 
and not hanging even so much as a tin one 
on me. Is there no reward at all these days 
for starvation, exhaustion and an endless 
strength of character?” 

“Oh, go look in a mirror,” said Jerd. 
Which should have pleased her. It was at 
least encouraging to see that her good looks 


| made him visibly ill-tempered. 


“Jerd, can’t we just sit here and talk— 


| like that first morning, remember?—instead 


| 


{ 


of working today. I’m thin enough now and 
awf’ly tired and—”’ 

But Jerd still stood, lounging negligently 
against the balustrade. ‘‘Sorry. Meant to 
tell you I’d only dropped by for my tennis 
racket. I won’t be using it here again. I 
decided yesterday, myself, that you were 
thin enough.” 

“But Pete—you’ll be coming for Pete as 
usual?”’ Why on earth had she gone a little 
shivery? Why was she waiting for his answer 
with something almost like dread? 

“No,” said Jerd. ‘‘Not for Pete, either. I 
had word today that they’re finally ready for 
me on that job in Guatemala.” 

So that was it. Bunty, trying to say 


“When?”, found with alarm that her lips 


would tremble. Fortunately, Jerd was at 


| that moment running an idle finger over a 


scratched place on the balustrade. 
“T’m to sail,’”’ he added, “‘early next week. 


| Think I'll say good-by now, Bunty.”” He 


looked up then, as is proper in saying good- 
byes. ‘“‘Never have a qualm, Bunty—you'll 
be a success. I'll be a success. And the first 
orchid tree I see—’’ That warm deep-down 
smile of his. 

“Jerd,”” Bunty took his arm. Walked 
down three steps with him. “‘You’ll be here 
to help me come out tomorrow night? 
There’s no reason why you shouldn't dance 
with the debutante. And even feel, if you 
like, as that what’s-his-name sculptor chap 
did when he saw his handiwork come to 
life.” 

“‘Yes—and then, if I remember rightly,” 
said Jerd, “he went a little mad over her. 
We Davises, on the other hand, are a clear- 


| headed lot. And cautious.” 


“But illogical,’’ objected Bunty. ‘Please 

come, Jerd. For part of the evening 
anyway.” 
_ “No, I think not.” He was going now. 
Bunty took her hand off his arm. And he 
went down the rest of the stairs alone. At 
the bottom he turned. 

“Salute!”” He grinned up at her. “‘S’ help 
me.” And was gone. 

Bunty tried taking a deep breath that 
ended in a miserable, choking shudder. She 
crumpled to the landing and let herself cry 
noisilv into her white flounces. 

And when it came time, the next evening, 
to dress for her party, she still looked a little 
wan and hollow-eyed. But that expert 
maid of her mother’s actually capitalized on 
it. Bunty, after an hour under her hands, 
emerged with a soft white-velvet look of 


fragility. 


SHE STOOD with her mother, feeling not 
quite up to the heavy fragrance of gardenias 
all about them, the sound of expensive 
music, the endless stream of animated 
chit-chat. 

Bunty danced, and worked hard at being 
gay and ethereal in a succession of arms. 

“‘Do you know,” she said once, “‘I feel like 
a person who’s just come back from a long 
illness. I’m not strong enough yet for all 
this to seem real—or important.” 

At which the Cowens’ grandson, quite 


unremarkably tall and blonde, but bearing 
up under his French title and Bond Street 


tailoring, declared, ‘‘You are marvellous. So | 


seldom does one find a beautiful woman who 
can analyze so well her emotions.” 

Bunty wanted to tell him to stop talking 
like a book. She closed her eyes and remem- 
bered that day Jerd had called her marvel- 
lous—for having a sense of humor on an 
empty stomach. 

It was supper time now, and still Jerd 
hadn’t come. He wasn’t, it would seem, 
going to come. Bunty tried to laugh at 
herself, after this whole evening of play- 
acting for an audience of no one who mat- 
tered. But the laugh was scarcely successful, 
and the young Frenchman showed an instant 
polite concern. Bunty didn’t mind when he 
put her carefully into a big chair in the 
library. In the room bevond everyone was 
sitting around little tables, or walking the 
length of a well-heaped buffet. 

Bunty smiled wearily up at this solicitous 
high-born grandson of the Cowens. She 
said: “I rather think I’ve forgotten to eat 
for the last day or two. Would you mind 
doing something constructive about an 
oyster pattie, perhaps?” 

“He probably thinks,” Bunty told herself, 
then, “that my so well-analyzed emotions 


are leaping mightily at the thought of a | 


supper @ deux.” 
He probably thought just that. 


and directions about leaving their collation 
on the small fireside table. 


Bunty made one more effort to be sane | 
Jerd, and all | 
that Jerd stood for, would be forever lost to | 
Here, on the other | 
hand, was this nice young man offering rich, | 


about the whole situation. 
her—in Guatemala. 


savory victuals. 

She accepted lobster Newburg, French 
peas and potato puffs, and a succession of 
little hot rolls. Coffee with sweetened 
whipped cream was a recaptured delight. 
She thought the Satterwaite party menu 
unoriginal, but satisfying. The cakes were 
triumphs, and the ices irresistible in elabor- 
ate flower-molds. 

“Tomorrow,” she announced to the young 
Frenchman’s raised eyebrows, “I'll start 
eating real breakfasts again.” 

And why not? She had lost her fifteen 
pounds and made an effective début. And 
hadn’t it all left her with ashes in her mouth 
and a broken heart in her breast? Besides, 
just now. an added queer, slightly stuffy 
discomfort when she took a deep breath. 

“Maybe I shouldn’t,”’ said Bunty, “but 
I'd like another éclair.”’ 

Anything to be left alone for a few 
minutes. She leaned back. Her hand over 
her waistline on the left side could feel an 
awf'ly odd pounding that even another cup 
of coffee couldn’t quiet. Hadn’t Jerd once 
said something about the sudden introduc- 
tion of solid food— 

And then, when a voice unmistakably 
Jerd’s said: “‘Well!’—rather like an 
explosion—she looked up, startled into 
unbelief. 

It was Jerd. Jerd, here at her party. 
Dressed for dancing with a debutante. 

But no gallantry or well wishes were on 
his lips. 


Instead he glanced, with cold disapproval, | 


-YOU WILL BE DELIGHTFULLY 


from her to the evidence on the supper tray. 
And his ill-concealed scorn, when he snatched 
at the approaching éclair, must, Bunty felt, 
have been a distinct shock to one of the 
oldest titles in France. 

“Monsieur! You will kindly return to me 
Mademoiselle’s pastry !’’ its erstwhile bearer 
expostulated, hotly. But in vain. 

“You”—Jerd turned a menacing glare 
upon him—“‘will kindly take a nice long walk 
up the avenue. Or, better still, go jump ina 
lake.” 

It was music to Bunty’s ears. 

“You must forgive Mr. Davis,” she 
pleaded, looking up with a fair attempt at 
wide-eyed, maidenly distress. Let the 
Cowens’ grandson stare at her, as incredus 





To the | f 
extent of returning with a waiter and a tray | 





lously as he wished. “Mr. Davis, poor dear, 


is subject to these uncontrollable outbursts. 
But I can usually calm him down by talking 
to him, quietly—alone.”’ 

Then they were alone. Jerd was pointing a 
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and Comfortable corset 
yet designed 


TELESCOPIC 


Fits the figure smoothly 
without pressure or drag in 
any position. 

Standing — stoopng — 
stretching or sitting. 

Cannot ride up — no 
strain on hose supports or 
shoulder straps — ends 
stocking runs. 
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50% LONGER WEAR... 


NEW LACQUERS OF RICHER LUSTRE... 
SIX AUTHENTIC SHADES...COLOR CHART PACKAGE... 
NEW LARGER BOTTLES ...EXTRA-SIZE POLISH REMOVER... 


NEW LIQUID CUTICLE REMOVER...EACH AT A NEW LOW PRICE 


Discover How Lovely Your Hands Can Be! 


LAZO, frankly, has always been a 

high-priced polish, designed for 
the smartest, most fastidious women. 
And exceptional quality has made it by 
far the most preferred nail polish of 
its price. 

So it should delight every woman 
who cherishes lovely hands that Glazo 
today costs even less than ordinary 
polishes. And still more exciting—that 
Glazo presents six unique improve- 
ments which simply change all old 
ideas of nail polishes. 

A new, more lustrous lacquer, that 
wears 50% longer and applies more 
easily. Six glorious, authentic shades— 
and the Glazo Color Chart right on 
the package to guide your choice. 


GLAZO 


The Smart MANICURE 


Only 3bO? 









NAIL 


POLISH! 
| 


The easy to use brush has perfect 
brushing control with either hand. 
And extra-large Polish Remover to 
last as long as your polish. 

It’s the very polish you’ve long 
hoped to find! And it’s just sheer 
good luck that the price is now so low. 


The New Glazo Items 


GLAZO LIQUID POLISH. Choice of six authentic | 
shades. Natural, Shell, Flame, Geranium, Crim- | 
son, Mandarin Red, and Colorless. 30¢ each. | 
GLAZO POLISH REMOVER. Easi/y removes even | 
deepest polish. Extra-size bottle, 30c. 

GLAZO CUTICLE REMOVER. A gentle and im- 
proved liquid cuticle remover. Extra-size bottle, 30c. 
GLAZO TWIN KIT. Contains both Liquid Polish 
and extra-size Polish Remover. Natural, Shell, 
Flame, 50c. 





GLAZO, Lrd., Inc., Dept. GJ-93 
P. O. Box 2320, Montreal 


Tenclose 10c for sample kit containing Glazo Liquid 
Polish, Polish Remover, and Liquid Cuticle Remover. 
(Check the shade of Polish preferred) . . . 
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| heard my name before, awaited me. 


— 





“The Biggest 
Moment of My Life” 


(Continued from page 19) 





to last while life lasts. The whole scene 
comes back—the sorrow of my parents that 
for the first time one of the family was going 
away to stay, for a few months at any rate, 
and the quite unrestrained grief of my two 
little sisters. I was quite a bit older than 
either and they had learned tosdepend on me 
—in thunderstorms, when having to pass a 
thicket on the road after dusk, and when 
they wanted to visit some of the little friends 
in the neighborhood,'and parental consent 
was difficult to obtain. I, too, was grief- 
stricken, not a little frightened, and already 
sensing the loneliness that lay ahead. But 
over and above all that was the sense of 
adventure. At last I was a real person 
setting out on my own into the world. 


WILSON MACDONALD, Poet. I en- 
tered Wolseley Hall, the magnificent audi- 
torium of Yale University, and twenty-five 
hundred of the most cultured men and 
women of New England, who had never 
The 
chairman of the occasion whispered: 

“Do not feel hurt, MacDonald, if many in 


| your audience walk in and out while you are 


speaking. They do this with most speakers. 
It is a custom at conventions.” 
Just as I arose to address 


the vast 





Slimming 4 
Debutante 


(Continued from page 9) 





And here he was, so 
—as to think 


her heart’s secret. 
entirely blind—or indifferent 
it'd been vastly amusing. 

That somehow robbed the future of its 
zest. 


EVEN THE day she first felt a nice little 
new ridge, meaning the hip bones had at 
last lost their excess upholstery, Bunty 
experienced only a minor thrill. And when 
her mother’s hairdresser, the great Joseph 
himself, set about designing a new swirl to 
emphasize what he called “that exquisite 
young length of neck,”’ she said: ‘So what’s 
Old Mother Nature’s joke on the giraffe, is 
exquisite in a debutante?’’ And felt an acid 
satisfaction at the sourness of the epigram. 

But the day Jerd almost broke that same 
young neck, she very much enjoyed it. 

He'd said, “I think you’re light enough 
now to do a pretty effective cart-wheel.” 
And because her arm muscles felt like 
gelatine after an hour of handball, she went 
over in a heap at the first try. 

“You've cracked my coccyx,’’ she accused 


| him. 


Forthwith Jerd sat down beside her in the 
shade of one of the potted cypresses border- 
ing the roof-court, and began to massage 
expertly. He flopped her head back and 
forth. Bunty felt an ecstasy in every wrench. 
He pummeled her upper spine with the 
outer edge of his hands. He rubbed, down 
from her ear to the top of her shoulder, and 
along her jawline. It was a beautiful ten 
minutes, all over in a second. 

“But who,” Bunty gave voice to plain- 
tiveness, “‘will do this, if I meet disaster 
under a cart-wheel while you’re in 
Guatemala?” 

“Call in the Marines,” advised Jerd. But 
not harshly. Bunty could only describe his 
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assembly the sun broke through great 
masses of clouds and shone in beautiful 
splendor, and I said with sudden inspiration: 

“In an old song are the words: ‘We shall 
know each other better when the mists have 
rolled away.’ I am a Canadian. You are 





a 


American. The mists have just rolled away. 
Let us know one another better.” 

Great moments followed. All barriers 
were down. And when I finished I heard 
applause like the thunder of Niagara. The 
big moment came, however, when the 
hardened doorman came up to the chairman 
and said: 

“A miracle has happened. Not one person 
left this room while the poet spoke. I have 
been here a score of years and this never 
happened before.”’ 


tone as one of light bantering. It lent her 
courage, somehow. 

“Is it true, Jerd, that orchids grow on 
trees in Guatemala?” 

“S’ help me, girl, I shouldn’t be surprised.” 

“Oh”’—Bunty let her sigh go very wistful 
—‘and I’ve always wanted to look at an 
orchid growing on a tree.” 

“Tell you what I'll do then.”” He jerked 
her head around and gave her chin a final 
slap. ‘First orchid tree I come across, I'll 
take a shot at with my trusty pocket camera. 
And send you the pictured proof.” 

And so it went. 

Bunty lost the final five pounds. 

Her Paris-designed gown had to have 
pintucks in its high Empire waistline. She 
stood in front of the long mirror in her 
mother’s boudoir, and watched her mother’s 
French maid baste them in. 

She twisted into a tango half-turn, and 
noted the lovely lean line of her thigh down 
to where the white mousseline de soie bil- 
lowed into its sudden fullness. 

*‘Mother,”’ she whirled around from the 
glass, ‘‘you’re asking Jerd to the big party?”’ 

Her mother said that Pete himself had 
assured her that Jerd Davis was on every 
social secretary’s list of eligibles. Yes, he’d 
been sent an invitation days ago. 

“Also, my dear, I especially wanted to tell 
you that the Comtesse de Chateaurien’s son 
will be here.’” Her mother brought out the 
name with a significant small glow of 
animation. “She was Maisie Cowens. 
Married one of the oldest titles in France 
The son is visiting the older Cowens this 
season.” 

Bunty nodded absently. ‘Trouble is, the 
old effervescence seems to have died down in 
the agonies of acquiring this swell new 
hipline,”” she sighed. “But what price 
suffering, if baby could bag a title—eh, little 
mother?” 

She was, said the little mother, very 
indelicate. Nice to look at, but indelicate. 

“Nice to look at?’”’ mused Bunty. She 
raised her arms and pirouetted slowly. 
Toward the mirror, down the length of the 
room, and over to the door. “I am, at that. 
And now—” 

A mantel-top clock chimed ten. 
made for the back stairway. 

Jerd was almost at the top before he saw 


” 


Bunty. 
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finger of accusation at what remained of the 
melting ices and cake crumbs. 

‘***Uncontrollable outburst’ might explain 
this, too, I suppose,’’ he rebuked her. ‘Not 
two whole days after I leave, you embark on 
an orgy of rich intake. With no thought of 
any serious consequences—”’ 

“Please,”’ said Bunty, a little frightened 
now. “Please, Jerd—can’t you see I—I 
simply ate and ate just because I thought 

—I’d have to go through life without you 

It all sounded a little impossible, of course. 
| But he must have understood. He set down 
the éclair and started toward her. 

“Bunty,” he began, huskily, ‘will you 
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learn these wonderful short cuts 
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to fix her expression, tone down her happi- 
ness—and then, impetuously, she let her 
face be as happy as it really was, and flung 
wide the door. 

Keith hailed her. “Ho, comrade, open to 
guests.” 

He was not alone. He had with him a girl 
in a fur coat and a little brown hat; and 
beth the fur collar and beneath the hat, a 
face to set a world dreaming. Young and 
beautiful and provocative . . . and spoilt 
andempty.. . 
| Keith had Molly by both hands. He was a 
| a little embarrassed but exuberant. ‘Molly, 
| this is Doro. We wanted you to be the very 





Learn these won- 


derful short cuts first to know . . .” his eyes on Molly with a 
to delicious new small boy’s eagerness . . “we're to be 
married.” 


things © emt. Two Mollys in the room: This one pouring 


tea with a steady hand, acting the gracious 
hostess. And lying somewhere, face down, 


If you are tired of 


aa e. = ion eyes pressed into darkness, another Molly 
a y alter day, in a blue dress. And the grief of this Molly 
send for our new was not for herself first, but for Keith whom 





cook-book — “Magic 
Short Cuts”. It tells 
how you can make 
many delicious recipes 
quicker, easier and 
failure proof. 


the gods had destroyed. 


Ice Box Cakes are Lovelier, more deli- 


now easy to make, 
thanks to Eagle 
Brand. Eight new 
recipes in “Magic 


Short Cuts’. 





cious frostings in 





APRIL WAS by, and May. 

Molly still had the little lucky apartment. 
A poster of hers had won a $2,000 prize and 
the publicity had brought a brisk demand 
for her work. So Molly had the apartment, 
and the old dependable thinking-chair, and 
the becoming blue gowns, and any kind of 
extravagance for tea. Now that none of this 
could ever matter, she had it all. 

Doro remembered to ask Molly to quite a 
number of things, but Molly pleaded the 
prerogative of works Occasionally she caught 
glimpses of Doro and her gay crowd trailing 
with noisé through a hotel lounge or just 
arriving, or leaving, piling into crowded 
cars and speeding away. Doro was always 
the vivacious centre of this. Molly, trudging 
along with a portfolio of sketches under an 
arm, would think of Keith—Keith who could 
build a bridge to make a world marvel, but 
was the worst failure at a tea that Molly had 
ever seen—and she would wonder how he 
was taking all this social limelight. He did 
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Salad dressings, frostings, 

pies, puddings, cakes, 
cookies, candies—all sorts 
of good things in new short 
cut ways through the magic 
of Eagle Brand Sweetened 
Condensed Milk. 


We offer you dozens of the 
best from 81,000 recipes sent 
in by more than 38,000 women 
all over the country—They’re 
wonderful discoveries — You'll 
find that many dishes, once 
tedious and trying, can now be 

made by amazingly simple short 
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olate Orange cuts—sometimes without cooking palate — no so hate crowds, and to hear a lot of people 

Tarts— per. at all. cooking— jabbering. 

fectly simple economical Keith hadn’t been back to the studio since 

with Eagle Just fill in the coupon below and and easy te the afternoon he and Doro had announced 
their engagement. Of course, with the work 
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this new and unusual cook-book— 


“Magic Short Cuts”. 






Brand. on the new viaduct rushing to completion, 
and the demands of life with Doro, there was 
no time to think of old friends. 

But one afternoon early in June Keith 
came back. As soon as Molly opened the 
door and saw his face she knew there was 
trouble. 

“What is it, Keith? What’s happened?” 
she asked above the frightened stirring in her 
heart. He looked dreadful. 

He said, ‘‘Quicksand. 
approach to the viaduct.” 

Quicksand—soft and insidious and deadly, 
against which the strength of steel was as 
nothing. Molly knew exactly what it meant. 
Keith’s reputation, his career, his modest 
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do you want to come along and see those 
crchid trees for yourself?”’ 

Bunty clenched her hands. She must try 
to stand. The room reeled, and Jerd blurred 
into a dizzy haze. 

She heard Jerd say, “Too darn much 
supper.”” His arms were around her. She 
could see his dear face, close. Then—nothing 
but blackness. 

“S’ help me,”’ whispered Bunty, when she 
came out of it. “But haven’t I always 
wanted to see those orchid trees?” 

She felt Jerd’s lips against her hair. There 
was a new gladness in his voice. ‘“‘And, 
Bunty,” he said, ‘they eat in Guatemala.” 


fortune, his whole future, were at stake. 
She turned to him incredulously. ‘‘But how 
could this have happened?” 

“It happened,” said Keith slowly, as if 
emphasizing his own culpability, ‘because I 
built with a mind divided. I accepted the 
report of my assistant as to soundings. 
Wiston was reliable—and there were so 
many demands on my time. And last week 
we found that a section had sunk two inches, 
then three. Evidently the river had changed 
its course at one time, and we had put 
foundation piers right over the old river 
bed. For me to doa job like that. . . forme 
to put up a job like that. . .”” He ran his 
fingers through his poor wild hair. ‘I can’t 
seem to think.” 

“How long since you slept?’ she asked, 
sorrowfully. 

“Oh, about four days.” 

And living on strong coffee, and rushing to 
dances and trying to keep up with Doro, 
and worried crazy about this. 

“Why not try the old thinking-chair, 
Keith? It might help. There ought to be 
tobacco in that jar. You left some.” 

He flung himself down. ‘I'd promised 
Doro I'd devote these last weeks to her; the 
viaduct was to have been completed by 
now. Gosh, I never knew it took so much 
fanfare and drum beating to get people 
married. My work’s all shot to pieces. Some 
people can do both. I can’t.” 

“Sit here and rest, Keith, while I make 
you a cup of tea.” 

“Coffee, please, and strong.” 

But when she came back with it, Keith 
was asleep. 

Molly stood looking down at him; the 
lock of hair across his troubled brow; the 
new lines in his face. 

Molly went back to her work. The paint 
brushes flew. A dancing woman—little 
twinkling feet and flying silver scarf. 

Keith slept straight through the afternoon 
and until eight o’clock. Molly knew that a 
dinner would be waiting for him and that 
Doro was searching frantically, but Molly 
did not disturb him. This sleep would 
probably save the viaduct. 

When he sat up, blinking, and found the 
windows dark he looked amazed and 
apologetic. But he looked rested, too. ‘‘Must 
have dozed off.” 

Molly smiled. ‘‘For several hours. 
got a porterhouse. Hungry?” 

“Starved.” 

There was a salad as well, and straw- 
berries and thick cream. Keith consumed an 
astonishing amount. “I feel like a new man, 
Molly.” 

How little it took to make a man 
comfortable. 

He stood in the door, his hat in his hand, 
and looked back at her wistfully. ‘Mind if I 
drop in some time tomorrow, Molly?” 

“Of course you must. I'll want to know 
how things have come on. And good luck, 
Keith.” 

She waved him a cheerful goodnight, 
turned back. And then, while his presence 
was still in her room she shut her eyes and 
let her heart have this. His twisted, wistful 
smile; the rumpled lock of hair; the way he 
bent his head in thought;-the quick shift of 
his shoulders—oh, a hundred little manner- 
isms that had been hers to cherish because 
she loved him. 

“No, I mustn’t remember. 
you any place.” 

Work was what saved one. And she threw 

Continued on page 62 
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Just 
| DOTATOES... 


- Plain ol “dvcssod up” the y hold 


thei own on the nation’s menu 


of the Institute staff 


food that can occupy a Drimary position on the nation’s this sadly maligned 
menu for more than a century must have considerable tuber—green corn and 
virtue. Potatoes were known and used as food in small fresh lima beans, for 
amounts for many years before this, but housekeepers were instance. And bread, 
a bit leery, or stubborn, about adding new foods to their another item in the 
limited menus. Very different from today’s novelty seekers reducer’s diet that is 
who can buy at their own grocer’s products from the four eyed doubtfully, in 
corners of the world, and still demand variety so insistently actual percentage fig- 
that even rattlesnake is canned and sold as a food delicacy. ures is much higher in 


HERE’S A LOT to be said in favor of potatoes. Any them companions of 


It is just possible that the old methods of preparing starch than the potato. You could often satisfy that longing 
for the vegetable standby by substituting a medium-sized 
How would we like to trade our delicious baked potato— one for two and a half slices of whole wheat bread and not 
hot and mealy and buttery—for one that had been roasted alter the total of those carefully counted calories. 
and steeped in wine, or baked in a highly spiced beef We can think of several good reasons why potatoes 
should not be utterly banished from the “‘reducing’’ diet. 
-— Both economically and nutritionally the potato is im- They contain relatively large amounts of phosphorus and 
portant. The annual crop in our country is second only to iron and appreciable quantities of several other impog 
wheat as a human food, so it is natural that such a widely minerals. Potatoes are a good source of vitamins 
grown, native product should form the background for C, although the last is destroyed to a ceg 


potatoes were responsible for their infrequent appearance. 


marrow? 


many of our meals. And it is well worth while recounting cooking. The protein, too, is worth gg 
the nutritional virtues of this tuber which is so taken for quite a bit of it and the quality i 
granted in present day menus that its absence rather than tional virtues are possessed} 
its presence is cause for comment. forming, helping to preyg . 
First of all, the potato is rich in starch, in fact it is one has a high satiet 
of the chief commercial sources of this product. And it is application to 
this constituent that makes the “‘stylish stouts’’ regret- will satis 
fully say, “‘No thank you.”’ It is quite true that starches cient 
and sugars should be cut down if we want to reduce or to 
keep a too buxom figure in check, but unfortunately ma 
people seem to get a very exaggerated idea of the po 
tendency to add weight and so deny themselves 
valuable constituents that go along with the 
matter of fact, only about eighteen per ce 
is made up of starch and there are pleg 
known vegetables with a carbohydra 


—_ —_—— 


A planked steak 
garnished with 
fluffy mashed 

potatoes is a 
dish fit for 
a king. 


acidosis and it 
fact has a particular 
or a small amount of potato 
And ‘‘stick to the ribs’’ more effi- 
ably greater quantities of many other 


St chance that one lot of potatoes is light and 
Pn baked and another lot soggy and heavy. 
in composition are responsibleand we find that those 
the highest starch content are the most mealy; those 
h a higher proportion of protein are waxy, and those 
‘ith a high moisture content are inclined to be soggy. 
However, it is practically impossible for the average house- 
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Btatoes of good shape with a 

Ps that are shallow, and with no 
es. 

ace should be clean and smooth, and the 

and free from decay. 

. The potatoes should be reasonably mature, having an 

unbroken skin that clings tightly and is hard to rub off. 

If desired, select one sample from the lot, cut it in two 
pieces crosswise and examine the exposed surfaces. If they 
are very moist, that is, if a slight pressure will squeeze out 
moisture that falls in drops, or if the core of the potato is 
large and soft one may expect a soggy product. Rub the 
cut surfaces together and note the froth formed. A large 
amount indicates a high starch content and a potato that 
will be mealy when cooked. 

Simple tests like these will be of value to the discriminat- 
ing housekeeper. In some sections, however, it is possible 
to buy graded potatoes and this method of purchasing is of 
course to be preferred. The grades offered are Canada No. 1, 
Canada No. 2, Canada No. 3 and Canada Fancy. Each 
grade has specified standards and [Continued on page 59} 
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HAVE WONDERED at times that 

someone hasn’t made a combination 

alarm clock and coffee percolator. A 

sort of a dingus which would set the 
coffee ‘“‘perking’”’ a minute or two before 
the alarm did its duty. Who'd mind the 
b-r-r-r after one whiff of that enticing 
aroma? 

There, that’s an idea for some inventor! 
Perhaps it’s not such a good one; I doubt 
if we could dress and shave or put on our 
make-up before our morning beverage had 
attained just the point of perfection. 
Anyway it might not be the best coffee, 
for the more fragrance in the room the 
less in the pot. But that’s the way I feel 
"long about seven a.m.; instead of spending 
the first few moments of consciousness in 
rather an aggrieved state of mind and 
pondering deeply on the fact that nothing 
ages one like too little sleep, I’d have an 
immediate conviction that there’s some- 
thing good in the world after all and an 
instant ambition to rise and shine. The 
world wakes up hungry—why not happy? 

Well, as we haven’t such a contrivance, 
the next best thing is to have a cup of 
coffee ready for the man of the house when 
you manage to get him out of bed. But 
nothing short of perfection is good enough: 
a weak, murky, stale-flavored or bitterish brew never put 
anyone in good humor, while a steaming, fragrant, ambro- 
sial cup has been known to bring a smile to the face of the 
grouchiest. 

But breakfast isn’t the only meal which good coffee can 
make and poor coffee break. What about the camp fire 
“feed,”’ when no matter how good the “‘eats,”’ it’s the sand- 
wiches and coffee that get the big hand? The serving of 
coffee is the last little rite at the family dinner, the final 
gesture of hospitality when guests gather in the living room 
and the hostess pours the demi-tasse from a little low table 
beside the fire. 

Someone has saic that coffee is the international language 
and the offering of it the highest social art. Certainly there 
is something about it that engenders friendliness, gracious- 
ness and good cheer. Who knows what affairs of state have 


been settled when two powers have met and grown amicable, ; 





Cup and saucer, 
courtesy Oneida 
Community 
Limited. 
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under its influence. A friendly, stimulating drink is coffee. 

So important a “drinkable’’ is something to live up tg. 
Good coffee, you know, doesn’t just happen; it’s a matter, 
of care and judgment and rule all along the way. Indeed, 
the first steps to provide that superlative aroma and flavor 
are taken on the plantation where the trees are cultivated 
under just the right conditions of soil, sun and showers and 
the berries harvested at just the right stage of maturity. 
Then in the selection and combining of different varieties 
to produce blends for discriminating tastes. Anyone who 
doesn’t know his beans—or his public—is no good here. 
The experienced coffee tester and taster, aided by a keen 
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nose, an even keener palate, goes about 
his task with the skill, precision and pa- 
tience of an artist mixing his colors from 
an array of tubes—and with just as much 
pride in his achievement, just as much joy 
as the perfect flavor develops under his 
hand. 

The roasting, too, must be done under 
the eye of an expert who watches the green 
turn to saffron, deepen to a light brown, 
then darken to the shade which denotes 
“‘doneness”” 

Then on to a machine for grinding to a 
medium, fine or pulverized state. Three 
grinds, for a very good reason which we 
shall see later. 

Coffee is one of those things which does 
not improve with age; .reshness i: vital 
to superior quality. The manufacturer 
knows that as soon as the beans come from 
the oven, the precious flavor which the 

blending and the roasting have developed 
is not a permanent thing and that some 
of it will be lost unles: it is packed at 
once and reaches you in its sealed air- 
tight container within a few days. Or 
unless it is put immediately into cans from 
which all oxygen has been drawn off, the 

lid sufficiently sealed against the entrance 

of air. By this method the coffee will 
keep almost indefinitely until the can is opened when 
deterioration of flavor will take place at the same rate as 
the eS product. 

Evenswith all these precautions on the part of the manu- 
facturer, thé*beverage served at your table will not do you 
honor u you treat it right--with respect and under- 
standing."There are a few further facts you ought to know 

ide you in buying, keeping and preparing coffee. First, 

that a’ paper bag or a carton is no adequate protection 
against loss of flavor. In fact, even a tin can will not ensure 
freshness for longer than ten days or so. (It’s the air that 
goes in with the coffee that does the damage, you see.) 
So look to the label for the date which tells you that the 
coffee comes to your kitchen within that time. Unless, of 
course, you buy the vacuum-packed product. 

Contrary to general impression, the beans will lose flavor 
about as rapidly as the ground coffee, [Continued on page 54} 
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Coffee pots, per- 
colators and drip- 
pots, courtesy T. 
Eaton Company, 
Limited and 
Northern Electric 
Company, 
Limited. 
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Sunshine Cake to dazzle 
and delight them... 


A pope 





—you can’t get cake like this 
with ordinary flour! 


UNSHINE Cake! Sounds simply heavenly, 
doesn’t it? And that’s exactly what it will 
be—if Yew follow this easy Swans Down recipe. 


BUT—-please remember—to make this sponge cake 
a dream of perfection—you must use Swans Down 
Cake Flour. You’ll never get that golden wispiness— 
you'll never achieve that delicate . .. feathery ... 
exquisite smoothness—if you use ordinary flour instead. 

Can Swans Down really matter so much? Positively 
yes! ... For all wheat is not alike. Ordinary flour de- 
signed primarily for bread-making is milled from wheat 
that has a tough, elastic gluten. A kind of gluten nec- 
essary to withstand the mixing, kneading, and rising 
that bread dough undergoes. 

But Swans Down is made from wheat that has a 
tender, pliable gluten—a gluten quite ideal for the deli- 
cate quick expansion of cake mixtures. What’s more, 
Swans Down is 27 times as fine as ordinary flour. 


SWANS DOWN 


Made in Canada from Canadian Wheat 


And that’s why Swans Down makes such a differ- 
ence. Not only in sponge cakes, but butter cakes, angel 
food, all sorts of cakes. That’s why Swans Down gives 
the simplest “economy” cake a delicate tenderness you 
cannot get with ordinary flour. 


Champions choose the original cake flour. It’s a fact! 
Every year at exhibitions and fairs all over the country, 
cakes made with Swans Down take more prizes than 
all other cakes added together. Do you wonder Swans 
Down is the world’s largest-selling cake flour? What 
better proof that Swans Down perfection can’t be 
matched by any other cake flour? 


New-type cake safe at a bargain price, $1.40. A 
brand-new idea in cake safes! Keeps cake fresh . . . 





carries it safely! With a stroke of lever, top comes off. 
Use base for frosting, serving, slicing. All of durable, 
beautifully finished aluminum. Holds cake up to 9 
inches. No cake safe on market like it. Get one for 
yourself, one for a friend. Makes ideal gift. With it 
comes “New Cake Secrets”, the 48-page Swans Down 
recipe book. All at a bargain price—$1.40. Or “New 
Cake Secrets” alone, only 10c. 


(Check the offer you prefer; we'll pay the postage) 


Consumer Service Department, $2-33M 
GENERAL FOODS, LIMITED, Cobourg, Ontario. 


(1 Enclosed is 10c, stamps or coin, for which I am to receive a 
copy of ‘‘New Cake Secrets.” 

[1] Enclosed is $1.40 in cheque, money order or stamps, for which 
I am to receive an aluminum cake safe. Also a copy of ‘‘New 
Cake Secrets.” 


Name. 
Address...... 


City 
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THIS 
YEAR'S 
KITCRER 


be Files GC. Campbell, 


Director, the Chatelaine Institute 


the same old thing. In spite of the vote and a multi- 

plicity of interest to engage her attention the modern 

woman is above everything else the chatelaine—the 
mistress of her castle. 

Her heart is in the right place; home is still the most 
important spot on earth, and she still finds her greatest 
happiness in looking after her family. The kitchen is her 
particular pride, and surely this modern workshop is some- 
thing to be proud of, thanks to the co-operation which 
Canadian housekeepers have received from architects, 
manufacturers and decorators. 

The “nice, big kitchen” of other days had a certain 
charm and homeyness about it, but what a lot of tired backs 
and aching feet to answer for! The up-to-date one is more 
modest—smaller and more compact—but every inch is used 
to the best advantage. It is planned with mathematical 
precision for step saving and labor saving, for convenience, 
comfort and enjoyment. It is light, airy, sanitary. And it is 
artistic. 

The ideal kitchen for you may not suit your neighbor who 
has a larger family, or who entertains more and 
may therefore need more space for two people to 
work at the same time or to take care of larger 
equipment. Or she may prefer another color 
scheme or like a bowl of hyacinths on the window 
instead of your pink geranium. It is really an 
individual problem but there are a few rules 
which apply in every case. 

Your kitchen has a real purpose in life; it is a 
place for the storage of food supplies and utensils, 
the preparation of food, the serving of meals and 
the clearing away of soiled dishes. The size, then, 
should be sufficient to accommodate the neces- 
sary equipment and leave room to move about 
and to work comfortably. Too small a kitchen is 
undesirable, as there is apt to be inadequate 
working surfaces and it is hard to keep it from 
becoming “‘cluttery.”” Too large a one is equally 
bad, for it means extra steps and waste of time. 
A rectangular shape with no juts or odd corners is 
preferable as a more satisfactory grouping of 
equipment is possible. 

Abundant light is a necessity. Windows should 
be low enough to allow plenty of air and sunshine 
but high enough to permit the economical use of 
space underneath for a sink, table, or some other 
piece of equipment. Two windows, on opposite 
walls, provide a good cross-current of air and a 
ventilator in the upper section of one of them will help to 
carry away heat and odors. See to it that there is ample 
provision for artificial lighting and that the fixtures are 
carefully placed to prevent glare and shadows in the wrong 
places. Adjustable lights over work centres are a great 
convenience. 

Outlets for refrigerator and floor waxer are placed at the 
baseboard but the up-to-date kitchen boasts of service 
outlets forty-eight inches from the floor, for the toaster, 
electric mixer, and other electrical appliances. It is advisable 
to have these fitted with standard sockets so that equipment 
may be interchangeable. 


IMES CHANGE but human nature is pretty much 


IN PLANNING her domestic laboratory, the wise woman 
will keep in mind the four main types of work which make 
up the kitchen routine: preparation of food, cooking, serving 
and washing up. Manufacturers provide the last word in 
labor-saving equipment, beautiful in line and finish, but we 
cannot achieve the maximum of efficiency without a good 
arrangement of the necessary pieces. Logical sequence of 
our activities in meal preparation and service is an import- 
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Above: Good lighting and 
compact arrangement make 
this a convenient kitchen. 


Below: An apartment-kit- 
chen with ample cupboard 
space. 
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ant point to consider in order to travel the shortest possible 
route and avoid retracing of steps. First, there should be, 
near the entry door, a table or cupboard with broad flat 
surface on which supplies may be received sorted and 
prepared for storage. Then if the refrigerator stands near by, 
the food may be placed in it with the minimum of steps. It 
is a good idea to have the cabinet or cupboard next in line, 
as this arrangement provides a compact work centre with 
food supplies and utensils close at hand. It seems that no 
woman ever had too many cupboards and the modern 
versions are a source of joy to her. They may be built in asa 
permanent fixture with shelves, drawers and roomy com- 
partments for grocery staples, {Continued on page 56} 


’ Below: A kitchen ensemble 
made up of a number of 
suitably grouped units. 


Photographs courtesy of 
International Nickle Com- 


pany of Canada, Limited, 
‘ and Ruddy Manufacturing 
— Company Limited. 
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Take turns with these marvelous, 
easy-success frostings on your fa- 
vorite cake. You'll love them...and 
the chance they give you for change. 


--‘} | to is your lucky day, 
Lady...because here’s 
the grandest assortment 
’ of “‘dress-it-up” frostings 
(| you've seen in many a 
moon! Marvelous frost- 
ings to use on that 
favorite cake of yours 
to give four grand 
versions to your own 
pet cake recipe. 

Yes, they're chocolate frostings, and 
what variety they offer! See the lus- 
cious texture and color contrasts of this 
Creole Sea Foam Frosting. Try this 
glorious Chocolate Wonder Frosting 
that stays creamily soft until the last 
good crumbs are gobbled away. Con- 
sider all of them! You'll find it hard 
to make a choice! 

But there’s no question of choice in 
the kind of chocolate you use! You'll 
want Baker's Chocolate—real chocolate 
—for cake as well as frostings. For 
Baker's gives you that rich, true choc- 
olaty flavor . . . that smooth, satiny gloss 
that you can get in no other way. 


NEW! 


Baker’s Unsweet- 
ened Chocolate is so 
easy to use now in 
the new, convenient 
deep-cut, one-ounce 
squares. You'll find 
it easy to break, 
handle and measure. 





In 153 years women have never found 
a substitute for the superb flavor and 
mellow richness of Baker's. You, too, 
will appreciate the secret blend and 
special process that conspire to give 
such marvelous chocolate goodness to 
everything you make. 

So try these recipes. And mail the 
coupon below for the wonderful choc- 
olate cook book we have for you. Sixty 
pages—136 recipes—each a masterpiece! 


4 squares Baker's Un- 2  eggyolks, well beaten 
sweetened Choco- 14% cups sugar 

late, cut in pieces 1 tablespoon butter 

Y2 cup milk 1 ‘teaspoon vanilla 


Add chocolate to milk and place over low flame. 
Cook until mixture is smooth and blended, stirring 
constantly. Beat egg yolks with 3 tablespoons sugar. 
Add remaining sugar to chocolate mixture and cook 
about 12 minutes, or until sugar is entirely dis- 
solved. Add egg mixture and butter and cook 1 
minute. Remove from fire. Add vanilla. Cool, then 
beat until thick and creamy. Makes enough frosting 
and filling to cover tops and sides of two9-inch layers. 


a cenencrese 


a cseeetnimante 


Consumer Service Dept., General Foods Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 


Please send free copy of 60-page Recipe Book, ‘‘Baker’s Best 
Chocolate and Cocoa Recipes.’’ (Printfullnameandaddress.) 
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Ways 


STA CAKE 






, (2) Creole Sea Foam Frosting 


2 egg whites, unbeaten 
14 ~—- brown sugar, 
tmly packed 
Dash of salt 
5 tablespoons water 


1 teaspoon vanilla 

2 squares Baker's 
Unsweetened 
Chocolate 

2 teaspoons butter 


Put egg whites, sugar, salt, and water in upper 
part of double boiler. Beat with rotary egg beater 
until thoroughly mixed. Place over rapidJy boiling 
water, beat constantly with rotary egg beater, and 
cook 7 minutes, or until frosting will stand in 
peaks. Remove from fire and add vanilla. Beat until 
thick enough to spread. Makes enough frosting to 
cover tops and sides of two 9-inch layers. 


_ Spread frosting on cake. Melt chocolate and butter 
in double boiler. When frosting is set, pour chocolate 
mixture over cake, letting it run down on sides. 


(3) Chocolate Wonder Frosting 


2 squares Baker’s 3to4 shes 
mil 


Unsweetened 
Chocolate 2 cups sifted con- 

3 ounces cream ectioner’s sugar 
cheese Dash of salt 


Melt chocolate in double boiler. Soften cream cheese 
with milk. Add sugar gradually and beat thoroughly. 
Add chocolate and salt and beat until blended. Makes 
enough frosting to cover tops and sides of two 
8-inch layers, (This frosting will remain soft.) 


(4) Marble Chocolate Frosting 


Prepare boiled frosting or Sea Foam Frosting (made 
by omitting chocolate topping in above recipe for 
Creole Sea Foam Frosting). Spread on cake. Melt 
1 square Baker's Unsweetened Chocolate and pour 
onto frosting in small amounts, swirling with spoon 
to give desired marbled effect. 












Send this coupon for your 
free copy of new, 60-page 
recipe book, ‘‘Baker’s Best 
Chocolate Recipes.” It is 
illustrated and indexed. 
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d for orispness 
This is the season when nature is at her 
best and all outdoors is calling for us to 


enjoy the crisp, appetizing atmosphere of 
river, wood and glen. 


What more satisfying lunch could we take 
along than KELLOGG’S CORNFLAKES. 
So crisp and tempting—always oven-fresh 
and satisfying. 


It has long been one of our greatest sources 
of satisfaction that Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
help so many thousands of women lighten 
their menus — at the same time saving 
work, trouble and cooking. 


Kellogg’s are the modern food. Thorough- 
ly cooked for you in modern plants at 
London. Rich in energy. Very easy to 
digest. Delicious with hot or cold milk. 
Extra good with canned fruits or berries. 


For breakfast, lunch 
or the children’s even- 
ing meal, Kellogg’s 
bring a refreshing 
flavor change. Oven- 
fresh in the red - and 
green package at your 
grocer’s. Made b 

Kellogg in Eeaaeu. FLAKES 
Ontario. | eco fi 
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The Cup 
of Hospitality 


(Continued from page 48) 





| so there isn’t such an advantage as we have 
thought in this way of buying it. You have, 
| as we have seen, several choices with regard 
to blends and when you find the coffee that 
is most pleasing to your palate, that’s the 
kind for you. Choose a good brand, by 
which you will know that selected beans 
have been used, cleaned, blended, roasted 
and packed to give you uniformity and en- 
tire satisfaction. Buy only enough for a 
week and keep it tightly covered, the con- 
tainer in which you buy it is about as good 
as any other. 

| Then, when you set out to make this 
| delicious beverage you may follow an one 
| of four methods. You may have your pref- 
erence as to procedure but it isn’t the only 
way. Lawrence discussed revolt with his 
| Arab friends round a camp fire “‘while coffee 
beans were being pounded in the mortar 
(with three grains of cardamon seeds for 
flavoring) and boiled and strained through 
a palm fibre mat.” No doubt it tasted good 
to weary men. 

But whatever method you follow, see that 
you use the proper grind. Fine ground 
(about like corn meal) is best for drip 
coffee. Measure one tablespoonful, heaped 
up and running over, or two level table- 
spoonfuls for each cup of water. Put the 
| Coffee in the top part of the pre-heated pot 
and pour the boiling water over it. Then set 
it where it will keep hot, not boil, or even 
come near boiling. When the water has 
dripped through—just once—serve im- 
mediately; the sooner, the fresher; the 





| | fresher the better. 


| For percolated coffee, use medium ground, 
or “steel cut,” in the same proportions. 
Place it in the percolator basket and add 
either hot or cold water. Let it “perk” 
slowly and gently, seven to eight minutes 
after it begins. The liquid will then be 
clear, amber colored and ready to serve. 


Your Boy’s 
Emotional life 


life? | 


‘a 





Another article by the well-known 
authority on child-training 


So many problems for the mothers of sons . 
Reaman, noted Canadian lecturer and writer will discuss some aspects 
of a boy's emotional life next month—An article that deals directly 
and helpfully with actual questions. 
What about the boy who is easily led? The boy with bad habits? The 
lazy boy, the extravagant boy, the recluse? What about a boy's 
leisure? How can a parent best meet the problems of his emotional 
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Boiled coffee can be delicious if you use 
care in making it. Put one heaping table- 
spoonful of medium ground coffee in the 
pot and mix with it one cupful of cold water 
and, if you like, a little beaten egg or crushed 
egg shell. Bring it slowly to the boil, stir- 
ring down the grounds once or twice. Then 
let it boil very gently for one minute, add 
a dash of cold water and set aside in a warm 
place to settle. 

Pour from the grounds and serve immedi- 
ately. The egg may be omitted but it helps 
to make the coffee clear. 

Steeping is just a little improvement on 
boiling. Use the same grind and amount 
of coffee but add ireshly boiling instead of 
cold water. Cover tightly and let stand five 
or ten minutes where it will keep hot but 
not boil. Strain at once into another pre- 
heated pot and cover. 

If you are one of those people who stay 
awake after drinking coffee, you may prefer 
a variety from which nearly all of the 
caffeine has been removed. You make it 
just the same way and you won't notice any 
difference in the taste or aroma. And you 
can sleep deep and long no matter how late 
refreshments are served. 

There are numerous coffee-making de- 
vices on the market. They are china, glass, 
enamel, aluminum, chromium plate, nickel 
plate or silver. There are many different 
shapes and all sizes, some electric and others 
without wiring. But whatever kind you 
choose, see that it is sturdy, well designed 
for ease of cleaning, with a spout which 
pours well and a tightly fitting lid, prefer- 
ably hinged. A non-burnable heat-resisting 
handle is a good feature of many. 


Now, I beg of you, do not use the pot for 
any other purpose. And keep it clean. Rins- 
ing isn’t enough, it needs washing in warm 
soapy water, scouring, then thorough scald- 
ing with clear, hot water and thorough dry- 
ing. Use a slender long brush to clean the 
spout and other parts, grooves or crevices, 
which are hard to get at. 

Pour your coffee with an air—an air of 
performing a pleasant social rite. Use a big 
cup for breakfast, a mug for the picnic meal, 
dainty little cups for the after-dinner demi- 
tasse. And make sure that the beverage 
you offer is sparkling, amber clear, fragrant 
and delicious, of delightful bouquet and ex- 
quisite flavor. 





* 


. Dr. G. Elmore 


DR. REAMAN’S ARTICLE DEALS WITH ACTUAL DIFFICULTIES 
5 IN THE OCTOBER CHATELAINE. 


R 
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. | , 
hoypitelitiy . » «Make your horn 
_ =f _ ___—s mustard _ pickles 


eo year the smart hostess can be 
really economical, for the marvellous 


















profusion of vegetables—and their low 
cost—enable her to prepare, in her own 
kitchen, mustard pickles that will be the 
envy and delight of guests all through the 


winter months. 


The tested recipe in the adjoining column 
will assure success. The use of Keen’s 
Mustard will guarantee the perfection of 


flavour you seek. 


COLMAN - KEEN (CANADA) LIMITED 
1000 AMHERST STREET, MONTREAL, QUE. 


TORONTO, ONT. and VANCOUVER, B.C. 


RECIPE 


MUSTARD PICKLES 


Slice 100 small cucumbers and 1 
quart smallonions. Putin enamel 
dish in layers with salt between. 
Put a heavy weight above and 
| let stand overnight. Drain off 
liquid, mix 1 ounce celery seed, 

1¢-lb. Keen’s Mustard, 1 table- 

spoon black pepper, all in with 

1 pint olive oil, stir in 2 qts. vine- 

» gar—pour all over pickles. Mix 
well and seal in sterilized jars. 





MUSTARD 
PICKLES 





This is but one of the many valu- 
able recipes in the Keen Cook 


¢ Book.W rite for afree copy today. 


KEENS MUSTARD 
Aids Digestion 
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oconut 


adds 


— [astiness 
to all these 


SE BAKER’S Coconut, 
of course — three 
kinds, all deliciously fresh 
—in tins, cartons and bags. 
Baker’s Coconut is made 
in Canada. 
Write jor free recipe book to 
Consumer Service Dept., General 


Foods, Limited, Cobourg, Ont. 


A7-33M 


BAKERS 
COCONUT 











COMPLEXION 


Take NB YEAST FLAKES 
regularly. A natural laxative 
that supplies rich vitamins. 
Helps to clear up skin troub- 
les and sallow complexion. 


Pure brewers’ yeast. 







At Druggists and Grocers 


YEAST FLAKES 


RICH BREWERS’: YEAST 


THE NATIONAL BREWERIES LIMITED, MONTREAL 
Sales Agent: Harold F. Ritchie & Co. Ltd., 10-18 McCaul Street, Toronto 











This 
Years Kitchen 


(Continued from page 50) 





| 


cooking utensils, serving dishes, pots and 
pans, even cutlery and linen. The top of the 
|lower section serves as a work table. It 
should be the proper height for comfort 
with a smooth finish which will stand wear 
and tear, clean easily, and is not unyielding 
enough to be hard on fine china or glassware. 
Monel metal meets all these requirements 
and for this reason it has become the popular 
material for cabinet tops and table tops in 
the up-to-date kitchen. Women like it for 
its durability and for its soft satiny lustre 
which blends so well with any color scheme. 

If you want movable cupboards the latest 
thing is a set of matching units which can be 
put together to fit any shape or size of space. 
You can buy them, one section at a time, in 
a design to suit you, for they are uniform in 
height and style and constructed to bolt or 
stand together compactly with a trim, 
built-in effect. Any number of combinations 
are possible and in many cases this is the 
solution to the cupboard problem. For the 
apartment or small house there are cabinet, 
stove, refrigerator, and sink ensembles which 
are just the thing when space is at a premium 
and careful planning so important for 
efficiency. 

The cooking of the food comes next after 
its preparation, so the range should be placed 
conveniently near. It is well to provide 
ample table or cabinet—top space on which 
to set dishes as they come from the oven, 
and to serve a useful purpose when arranging 
food for the dining room. A small utility 
closet or a set of shelves directly above the 
stove may keep frequently used utensils 
within easy reach. 

If possible, place the sink under a window 
to provide plenty of light. Much of the 
activity of the kitchen centres here, so a sink 
of good design and material is a wise invest- 
ment. It is advisable to have one with two 
drain boards, as this gives room for both the 

| soiled and clean dishes and minimizes the 
| danger of chipping. 





‘What 
Readers Say 


| (Continued from page 43) 





WIVES! ALL you terrible, clutching, un- 
| attractive, nagging females! You are in- 
vited, in the name of the masculine god 
Humor, to sit back and read for the ten 
thousandth time why your husbands stray. 
Fail not to chuckle delightedly from your 
infinitesimal sense of humor, while you 
learn what a frightful mess you have been 
ever since your romantic Adonis put that 
gold band on your finger. 
Do not forget for a moment that you 
must “hold your husband”’—that awful 
maxim a girl hears from the time she is old 
enough to distinguish a man from a fish. 
How to hold your husband! Pooh, bah! 
How to hold your lap dog! Here are wives, 
believe it or not, gay, good looking, ro- 
mantic, who could stray beyond recall were 
it not for an ingrained sense of honor—I 
almost said humor again—that keeps them 
faithful to their kind of a husband who is 
Faaan es less than one hundred per cent, 

though that may be hard to believe. Phil- 
| andering wives? We haven't any. Or are we 
ee | just a trifle too clever to boast about them? 

W.R. B. 
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In the newer sinks, bowl, drainboards and 
splasher are made in one piece with an 
unbroken sweeping line easy to clean and 
charming in appearance. Little features 
like a combination faucet with movable 
spout and a hose attachment for washing 
vegetables add much to your comfort and 
are not costly. The sink has been elevated 
from the back-breaking height of thirty-two 
inches from the floor. It should be properly 
adjusted to eliminate strain on the rker: 
thirty-six inches from the floor to the rim is 
convenient for most women although many 
find thirty-seven to thirty-eight more restful. 

There is no virtue in doing things the 
hard way, so why stand up for all the little 
tasks like making sandwiches or icing cake, 
when you can sit on a comfortable step stool? 
This is a neat compact arrangement which 
turns into a miniature step ladder when you 
want to reach high shelves for supplies only 
occasionally called into service. There are 
any number of other appliances, electric and 
otherwise, which help to make housekeeping 
easy and repay in convenience and reliable 
service for their comparatively small cost. 

It takes judgment to select the proper 
equipment; an over-equipped kitchen may 
be a burden while a poorly equipped one is 
always a handicap. Buy to suit your particu- 
lar needs; then above all give careful atten- 
tion to a satisfactory arrangement for the 
maximum of comfort and efficiency. 

You have a choice of different color 
schemes but it pays to be a bit conservative. 
Unusual or daring combinations are often 
charming at first, but one is apt to tire of 
them and it isn’t always so easy to change. 
Better keep to the light, soft, cheerful tones, 
with gay notes of color in a few places to 
enliven the whole effect. 

Washable walls and a restful floor are two 
requisites if you are going to keep a happy 
outlook on life. Paint, oilcloth or glazed 
paper—-plain or in attractive patterns—are 
suitable for this room and linoleum under- 
foot is as satisfactory a material as one 
could find. 

Financial stress is only partly responsible 
for this modern “Back to the Kitchen 
Movement ;”’ labor-saving equipment, smart 
furnishings and cheerful color have had a lot 
to do with it. Plan your kitchen for efficiency 
and enjoyment and above all go into it with 
the proper mental attitude. Cultivate the 
philosophy which Christopher Morley calls 
“Dishpantheism” and you will find that 
routine duties take on a new interest. 


Why Blame the Wife? 

This philandering business is not a twenti- 
eth century pastime or vice. The man, as 
of yore, goes out to seek. He is not forced 
out of his home by his mate or dragged 
out by any thieving female of the species, 
seeking whom she may devour. Sometimes, 
I admit, traps are set for men—but not 
many. He has, and always did have, a 
roving eye, and when it meets another of its 
own ilk in the opposite sex, its signals are 
generally understood. 

To me it seems high time that there 
should come an end to woman being 
preached at, advertised at and written at, 
to “hold your man.” If he is the right kind 
and, thank heaven, there are many of the 
right kind still—she does not need to use 
artificial wiles, special soaps and luxurious 
pomades to enslave him. If he is the wrong 
kind it should be a foregone conclusion, in 
this day and generation, that he cannot be 
held for ever and aye, not even by the per- 
sonification of all the graces and virtues. So 
let the wife of such be philosophical as well 
as dignified and set his roaming down to 
biological urge. Let her get her freedom if 
the situation is unendurable or, if not desir- 
ing that, wait as patiently as is humanly 
possible for the return of the errant husband 

a wiser, sadder and generally much older 
man. But she must not harass her poor suf- 
fering soul with the thought that she is to 
blame. She is not! That age-old excuse is 
just as threadbare as the mother-in-law joke 
or the sad plaint of the bromide husband, 
“My wife never understood me.’—Fair 
Dealer. 
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From Chak laine ’s 
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C.217—Dainty French wreath design luncheon 





set, 36- and 45- 


inch size. This 

bright little set is worked 

in shades of yellow and gold, 

but other colors may be used if 
preferred. The 36-inch cloth with four 
serviettes, stamped on white, cream, green, 
mauve, yellow, light or Wedgwood blue 
linen, is priced at $1.35. The 45-inch cloth 
with four serviettes comes stamped on white 


edging 25 

le cts. The 
or cream linen finished cotton only, and is 
also priced at $1.35. Cottons for work- 


“kis ing either set 20 cents. 


~N C.214 A really practical 
fo» 


stamped on white Swiss lawn—a charming 
vanity set and boudoir pillow. The small 


flowers may be worked in any color to 
match your room. The vanity set 

is priced at 30 cents; cottons 

a for working 10 cents; 
“Valenciennes lace 


m 


~~ 


little clothes peg apron, 


“ stamped on strong 
in English cotton 
hae in delft 


~ 
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boudoir ink ee eae 
pillow (front, ™, \ Sf 


back and strip for 
frill) comes at 25 cents; 


~~ 7” ‘ WV 


cottons for working 8 cents; ing: 

lace edging 10 cents. A pillow ig 

form can be supplied at 35 cents. i. 
C.39—Shopping or sewing bag in smart  “ 


design of brightly colored flowers in a green 
basket stamped on heavy brown Irish linen 
or on black, navy blue or lacquer red art 
felt. Size 11 x 13 inches. In linen the bag 
comes at 40 cents; in felt at 60 cents. A 
~~ strong cotton lining is 10 cents 
- additional, and cottons for 
working come to 30 

™, cents. 
es C.127 — The 
~~ Sunshine 










blue, and 
mauve or rose; 
design and binding 
in contrasting color. 
Price, including cotton for 
working and binding, 40 cents. 
C.215—Needlework picture. Won- 
derfully lifelike are these sweet peas, worked 
in long-and-short stitch in tones of rose, 
mauve and purple, with leaves and stems in 
light and dark green, making a most colorful 
bouquet on the background of cream sampler 


linen. Size 10 x 12 inches, price 35 
cents; cottons for working 20 cents. 
C.212 “Scotty” dog cu- 


eo shion. Worked in black 


wool on dull rose 


Continued on 
page 68 






Order from Marie Le 
Cerf, Chatelaine, ™~ 

481 University Avenue, 

Toronto, Ont. 





























Will you be GIVING 
or RECEIVING at 65? 













$9.55 per month saved from age 30 will ee 
a pension of $50 per month for life at age 65 









which man 






Today you are writing your own life story . . . 
will you be? 







The “poor old chap” who has seen better days, depending on 


relatives or strangers, 






OR 
The independent, comfortable man—able to enjoy life and freedom 
with a guaranteed income? 


Write for booklets and particulars of a Pension Policy for yourself. 
Pension Policies for women are also available. 











THE Pi. 
I am interested in your Pension 
{ Policy to help me become inde- 


MUTUAL LIFE | 2: 


Assurance Company | 


| Name ........... 


OF CANADA 

















Head Office: WATERLOO, ONT. | Address 
Fae AP ee DRO. nncasscasaiceeteiiencsenbedenniien 
| 




















Boys! 


$18,000.00 


Was earned by Canadian boys between 
10 and 16 years of age during 1932 by 
selling Maclean’s Magazine and Chate. 
laine. In addition to this, hundreds of 
boys won bicycles, and many other 
prizes. 


MORE THAN THIS WILL 
BE EARNED DURING 1933 


Fill in the coupon below, and put it in 


GET YOUR SHARE! 



































YOUNG CANADA BOOSTERS’ CLUB, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 

Rush me full particulars about your club. I want to get my share of the 
cash being earned by Canadian Boys 
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you more experienced house- 
keepers — try Egg-O Baking 
Powder in your favorite recipes 
and see if it doesn’t help you too to 
get wonderful results every time! 


There’s no secret system to it. 
EGG-O does more work and does 
it better than other brands, that’s 
all. For EGG-O is double-acting! 
The first action takes place in the 
mixing bowl —the second, in the 
oven. And you can depend on the 
same results not once—but always. 
Then, too, there’s the important 
consideration of economy. One 
teaspoonful of EGG-O equals two 
teaspoonfuls of ordinary baking 
powder. 

Include EGG-O in your next order 
from the local grocery store. 


'¥ pes wo BRIDES — yes, and 








Tested and efenrered by 
Institute 


Wenatelaine Magazine 






EGG-O IS USED AND RECOMMENDED BY 
SUCH FAMOUS COOKING EXPERTS AS 
FRANCES THOMPSON 





BAKING POWDER 


AT YOUR GROCERS’ 


| 
| me such a glow of satis- 
| faction to see dull drab- 











The Domestic Workshop 


HELEN G. 


DON’T exactly ap- 
prove of painting the 
town red—except on 
occasion—but I do 
love to splash color on 
things. It always gives 


ness vanish and each 
stroke of my brush leave 
a cheerful mark. I like deciding on the very 
tint or shade and I like that feeling of doing 


| well by an old friend, or giving a new one 
| every chance. 


There is always some little thing around 


| the house which needs freshening up—a 


chair or table, a set of shelves, some old 
picture frames, the bread box, the step- 
stool in your kitchen, or the little low foot- 
rest in front of the fireplace. You can give 
them new life by a coat of paint, and have 
the whole job done, and done well, in a very 
short time. 

Rhino, a fast drying enamel, manufac- 
tured by International Paints (Canada) 
Limited, will give an expert result even if 
you are inexperienced. It brushes on with a 


| smooth, even flow and dries under ordinary 





| conditions in about four hours. You can 
; use “Rhino’”’ on wood or metal, either on 


the inside or outside of boxes, drawers or 
other containers, for it dries with a hard 
glossy surface which is waterproof and will 
not chip off. Indeed, its wearing qualities 
suggest that it is “tough as the hide of a 
rhinoceros’’—hence the name Rhino. 

As a rule only one coat is required; so it 
is economical to use. If you are putting this 
finish on new wood—some of those unfin- 
ished pieces you can buy so cheaply—pre- 
pare it by using Rhino Primo Sealer and 
sandpapering it to a smooth hard surface 
before putting on the enamel. Then choose 
from among the twenty-five attractive colors 
in which Rhino enamel is manufactured, 
and go ahead. A bit of fresh paint works 
such wonders in brightening up your room! 


DO YOU LIKE little cup cakes, batter 
puddings and other dishes baked in indi- 
vidual casstroles, to be turned out in a 
perfect mound, or brought to the table just 
as they come from the oven? Nearly every 
one does; they are so attractive and so easily 
managed. No last minute fussing, no trying 
to keep things hot and, if you use the baker 
as a serving dish, no extra things to wash. 
There are so many uses for these molds 
which hold only enough for individual serv- 
ings, that they have come to be standard 
equipment on our kitchen shelves. Many 
and varied are the delicious things you can 
cook in them and they will be called into 
service often—oftener than usual if you 
have the wire frame or stand which we found 
recently in the Housewares Department of 





A wire frame for individual 
molds. 


by 
CAMPEEFLI 


The T. Eaton Company. 
It is made in such a way 


into wells made by sturdy 
wires attached to an out- 
side frame. The cups stay 
in place—no danger of 
slipping and can be 
handled in the oven as 
easily as one dish. 

If vou are making custards or soufflé or 
some dish which you “oven poach,” you can 
set the stand with its filled cups into a large 
baking pan and pour hot water around as a 
precaution against too high a temperature. 
Then, when you are ready to serve, lift the 
whole thing out at once without burning the 
fingers. The dishes are heat proof and the 
frame is a simple contrivance which sells for 
a few cents. It is just one of those little 
things that go over big with the housekeeper. 


ANYONE WHO believes that cleanliness is 
next to godliness will be interested in the 
Gottschalks metal sponge manufactured in 
Canada by George J. Arlow Limited. 

It is a simple little thing—a mass of tiny 


that six little molds fit | 


| not give full protection. 
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Rubber rings are perhaps the cheapest item on 
your preserving bill — yet the most important. 
Only with the air-tight sealing given by rubber 
rings can your preserves be kept indefinitely. 
The rubber in old rings is “‘dead’’ — they may 
Ensure the goodness 


| of your preserves by using new rings. 





wire curls made from one long, fine strand 





Above: For your paint-up 
campaign. 
At left: For the kitchen sink. 


of copper bronze wire. There are no joins 
and no sharp ends; so it is easy on the hands 
and on the surface of utensils. 

It’s called a sponge because it is soft and 
pliable and comfortable to use—altogether 
one of the handiest little gadgets to keep 
around the kitchen sink or the bath tub. 
You can use it to scour different metals 
enamel, granite, aluminum, porcelain; and 
it will put a shine on the most tarnished. 
And when you are through with it, you can 


wash it, stretching it to free all the dirt. | 
A package of Zum contains four balls of | 


steel wool and a cake of vegetable soap in a 
convenient container. A dozen times a day 
it will be called into service to put a polish 
on utensils and metal surfaces. Zum is dis- 
tributed in Canada by George J. Arlow 
Limited. 


utility 
package. 








VVICEROY 


FRUIT JAR RINGS 


VICEROY Fruit Jar Rings are scientifically 
made — live rubber rings that ensure a perfect 
seal. Ask for VICEROY Jar Rings by name. 
Packed in sanitary cardboard boxes, they are 
easily identified. 


VICEROY MANUFACTURING CO. LIMITED 
WEST TORONTO 












Made in 
Canada 


Gas In The Stomach 


Gas in the stomach, belching, sour 
water brash, pain after eating, etc., can 
be overcome within three minutes if you 
will take a little Bisurated Magnesia 
in water after you eat. The ordinary 
Bisurated Magnesia which you can get at 
any drug store will correct acid stomach 
and stop acid indigestion immediately. 
Try it and see. 
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: For bridges and 
afternoon teas Paris Pate Sand- 
wiches are a real delight. Delicate 
... delicious .,. @ treat to eat. a» 








COX GELATINE CO., LIMITED 
DEPT. J, P.O. BOX 73, MONTREAL. 
Send FREE Recipe Book to 


The key to 
low cost dishes 
that are pure, 
wholesome, 





Instant Powdered 


GELATINE” 


Made in Scotland 
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ROR LO): 


NEED TO SCOUR 
IT — YOU CAN 


CLEAN IF YOU 
USEGILLETTS 
4 PURE FLAKE) 
LYE 


/\ 
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A TIN OF GILLETT’S LYE, 
PLEASE~-1HEAR IT’S 





Gillett’s Lye saves 
you hard rubbing 


OBODY likes to clean garbage 

pails, but it’s easy this way: just 
pour half a gallon of cold* water into 
the pail. Add two tablespoons of Gillett’s 
Pure Flake Lye. Leaves the pail clean, 
sanitary, odorless. No rubbing . . . no 
scrubbing for you! Order a tin from 
your grocer today. 


FREE BOOKLET: The Gillett’s Lye Booklet 


tells how to use Gillett’s Pure Flake Lye to clear 
clogged drains, clean toilet bowls and for all heavy 
cleaning jobs. Write to Standard Brands Limited, 


Fraser Ave. & Liberty St., Toronto, Ont. 









A ‘KNever dissolve lye 
F in hot water. 
The action of 
the lye itself 
heats the 
water. 





gave him; quiet, when he needed to think, 
| companionship and sympathy when he 
| faced disaster, understanding while he 
| fought a good fight. He’s a great man, 
Doro, and you can’t make a play-boy out 
of him.” 

“But, Molly, how did you find out these 
| things? I’ve only been taught,” said Doro 
with absolute frankness, ‘‘to fascinate men, 
| to charm them.” 

Molly wanted to say, “Love did it.” 
Instead she asked a question, looking 
straight into the eyes of this girl who had 
changed, in the last few minutes, from a 
selfish darling of fortune, to a bewildered, 
frightened child, up against life’s first sharp 
thrust. 

“Do you love him, Doro?” And waited— 
all their lives hanging on the answer. 

“Love him?” cried Doro. ‘‘Do you think 
I'd be making a fool of myself with Sloan 
Wilmans if I wasn’t half wild?” 

Molly stood up. She moved a book on 
the table, rearranged flowers in a vase, 
moved to the window. The sun was going 
down behind the river, and the crinkled 
waters absorbed the gold and crimson and 
ran with it to the sea. All the towers of the 
city held high their flaming torches for this 
last brilliant hour before night. 

“But it’s too late,” said the voice behind 
| her. “I’ve lost him. I can never get him 
back.” 

The light was gone from the river now, 
| and the ships lay anchored to their still and 
| sullen shadows. From the top of the tallest 
| building the last flaming beacon went fading. 
| Molly turned with a swift, firm step. 
| “You might. You had something special 
that won him. What was it? What did he 
| love you for? A pretty face isn’t enough. 
Not for a man like Keith.” 
| “IT hada little way,’’ confided Doro, speak- 
ing as woman to woman, “of hanging on his 
| words—sitting rapt and entranced when he 
talked about his bridges. Even when I got a 
headache listening I did that.” 

“Then you used a trick to catch him. You 

made him think you were one thing when 
| you were another. And now if you want to 
| hold him, you've got to become the person 
| you made Keith believe you were.” 
“But, Molly, I can’t enthuse for ever over 
| a lot of rocks and rusty old machinery and 
| mud. I can’t get engineering through my 
| head!’ 

“Doro, you must know enough about his 
work to appreciate what he’s going through 
' and how much depends on him, when 

trouble like this comes up again. And it will 

come! Keith’s work is largely battling his 
| way through impossible obstacles. When 
| other men say a thing is impossible, Keith 
rolls up his sleeves, wades in, and does it. 

Nothing stops him. He’s fought his way 

through every catastrophe that Nature can 
| fling down before man—and he wins because 

he doesn’t know that there’s such a thing as 
| defeat.” She was terribly in earnest. She 
| was fighting for Keith’s happiness. 

Doro was stirred. ‘‘I’d love to learn—to 
amount to something! Do—do you suppose 
I’ve got it in me?” Leaning toward Molly 
anxiously. 
| “You can do anything you make up your 

mind to, Say to yourself that you are going 
to succeed—that you must because Keith’s 
| whole future lies in your hands. You must 
| not failhim. He's worth fighting hard for, 
Doro.” 
| Doro’s eyes, resting on Molly’s face, grew 
thoughtful. ‘“‘You’re that kind—you can 
| do these things, Molly, but me. . . I don’t 
know. . . I’mafraid. . .’’ She spoke again 
with that surprising candor. ‘You are the 
one for Keith.” 

But Molly shook her head. ‘He had his 
chance with me. And he chose you. Remem- 
ber that. If your love is big enough for 
unselfishness and understanding, there is 
nothing to be afraid of. Go along home to 
your wedding, child, and be happy.” 

Still Doro sat, regarding her. Molly 
thought, ‘I’ve stood about all I can. , . if 








she doesn’t gosoon. . .” 
her was beginning to break. 

Doro stood up. 
Molly and kissed her, very gently. ‘““You’ve 
taught me what real love is. I’m proud to 
know you, Molly. And I’ll never forget this. 
I’m going to be a real person—I’m going to 
surprise you.” 

At last she was gone. Molly put a “‘Not at 
home”’ card on the door, muffled the tele- 
phone, drew the blinds, locked the door 
against the world- 
fold after fold of darkness. 

“T believe I’m going to be ill. 
This must be illness now.” 


Very ill. 


THREE DAYS until Keith’s wedding. Two. 
One. 

“I must get up. This is the day. 
to go through with it. I can die afterward.” 

She felt better when she had eaten. Her 
clock had stopped and she set it by guess, 
not really wanting to know the exact time. 

She dressed and called a taxi. 

When Molly reached the church the 
foamy billows of a wedding veil were just 
disappearing into an automobile door. And 
streams of gaily dressed and happy people 
were pouring out of the church into the clear 
June sunlight. She knew that she had 
deliberately missed that wedding. But who 
would ever note that she hadn’t been there? 

She turned around and started walking. 
The streets were a grateful vacuum. There 
was nothing any longer to live up to. 
Nothing to fix her face for—her poor tired 
face that had come near to giving her away 
on so many tragic occasions. 

She came at last to that memorable corner 
where, on one unforgettable night, she and 
Keith had stood in the rain watching the 
lights of the bridge flow suddenly through 
the mist, and curve away to a dream shore. 
She must be getting home. She shouldn’t 
keep standing and standing like this on a 
public corner. But her feet, instead of taking 
her to the apartment, carried her home to 
Keith’s bridge. 

She followed the pedestrian walk out over 
the river, put her arms upon the parapet, 
bowed her head. Little futile tears fell into 
the water so far below. 

Behind her traffic roared and sped. Steps 
passed and passed and passed. Someone 
stopped beside her. A policeman was going 
to tell her to move on. She wanted to cry 
out—where? Where now? 

She lifted her eyes; stood staring at a 
ghost with a suspicious mist in his grey eyes 
and a twisted shaky grin. 

She spoke to this ghost. 
you.” 

“Molly, where have you been? 
searched all day.” 

“But, Keith. . . how. . .?” 

“They ran away, Doro and Sloan. Eloped 
last night. I got her note and I wired them 
to come home and get their wedding and the 
tickets to their honeymoon in Europe.” 

“And they did it?” 

“They were married in the church today.” 

Had Doro’s courage failed her at the last? 
Or . . . she recalled a look of resolve on 
Doro’s face—the way she had said, “I’m 
going to surprise you.’”’ Had she been bigger 
than any of them guessed, and at the same 
time, wiser, realizing that this was the better 
way—for all of them, but especially for 
Doro, who would be quite happy with 
Sloan, but could never have lived up to 
Keith and his dear, mad, frantic moments of 
building? 

Then, quite easily, she forgot Doro. 
Keith’s arm was about her, and he was 
saying, ‘It took all this tangle and unhappi- 
ness to show Doro whom she loved, just as it 
took it to open my eyes. Molly, could you 
ever care for a very dumb fellow?” 

They were very foolish. Very young. 

Behind them traffic roared and sped. A 
policeman passed and repassed—started to 
tell them to move on. 
harm . . . some young fellow out showing 
his best girl a fine bridge. 


“But it isn’t 
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Oh, what was the | 


Something within | 


She came and bent over | 


-and sank downward into 
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CLEAN HOUSE 
THE 


WAY 
LET 3-IN-ONE HELP YOU 


Lubricates casters of 
furniture which must 
moved. 


It makes the vacuum 
cleaner and sweeper 


Tones-up the sewing 
machine for making 


b curtains and drapes. 


Takes in a y 
window latches, door 
hinges, locks. 


For dusting and polishing, use 3-in-One 
sprinkled lightly on any soft, damp cloth. 





Three-in-One comes in handy time 
after time during housecleaning! It 
makes the sweeper easier to use. 
Takes squeaks and stiffness out of 
furniture casters. Lubricates locks, 
hinges, latches. Assures a smooth- 
running sewing machine for that 
curtain-making job. 


Three fine oils are blended in 
3-in-One to make it do these tasks 
better than any plain mineral oil 
ever can. As it /ubricates, it cleans 
and prevents rust. All stores have it, 
in the mew handy cans and bottles. 





* | 3-IN- ONE OIL 


CLEANS - LUBRICATES - PROTECTS 
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Arm in Sling With 
Neuritis 


A “token of gratification’’ this woman 
says she is giving when she writes of her 
relief from neuritis: 


“For twelve months I have had neuritis | 


in my arm, and up till the last two weeks 
have had to carry it in a sling. Since then 
I have abandoned my sling, am able to sleep 
undisturbed, and can perform household 
duties that previously I would not have 
done. These benefits I have received from 
Kruschen Salts. This has all happened 
in two weeks, and I am optimistic enough 


have said good-bye to neuritis once and for 
all. Call this a testimonial if you choose— 
to me it is a token of gratification.’’"— (Mrs. ) 
Pes es bes 

Neuritis is a result of impurities in the 


blood. And it is impure blood, circulating | 


all over the system and setting up inflam- 
mation in the tissues, that causes those 
excruciating pains. Kruschen Salts can be 
safely trusted to set the matter right. 
Because Kruschen contains just what Na- 
ture needs to persuade your internal organs 
back into a healthy, normal condition. 


WANTED 
At Once! 


Men and Women 
to Secure New and Renewal 
Subscriptions to Our Magazines 


Ambitious 


Write at once for full particulars. 
You will not place yourself under 
any obligation. 


TRANS-CANADA NEWS COMPANY 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ont. 





AMAZING VALUES 


FOR FALL PLANTING OF 
SHRUBS, ROSES, TREES, , 
TULIPS, HYACINTHS, 
DAFFODILS, ‘ 
FRENCH LILACS, E 
Bargains of a lifetime 
12 Shrubs only $2.25 
12 French Budded Lilacs. $6.50 
12 Large Ornamental! Trees $7.00 
Right now is the time to beautify 
your property at trifling cost. Finest 
stock ard guaranteed to grow. Ask 
for Catalogue and Big Red Letter 
= Offers. Send today. 
DOMINION SEED HOUSE, 
200 Elgin Street, Georgetown, Ontario. 


CALLOUSES 


SAFE DOUBLE ACTING TREATMENT! 


ENDS PAIN 


Quickly Removes Them 
Ten seconds after you ap- 
ply Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads | 
every trace of pain is gone! 
These thin, protective pads § _ 
remove pressure on the E 
tender spot; soothe and 
heal any soreness; make 
walking a pleasure. Used with the separate 
Medicated Disks, included at no extra cost, 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads loosen and remove the 
entire callous in a few days! Easy to apply. 
Won't come off in the bath. At all drug, shoe 
and department stores—only 35¢ box. 














D! Scholls Zino-pads 
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| Keith was criticized, censured. 


| papers. 





| Just 
| Potatoes 


(Continued from page 59) 





Melt the butter and the cheese in a 
saucepan; add the flour, salt and paprika 
and blend until smooth. Add the cayenne 
or tabasco and gradually pour on the milk, 
stirring until smooth and well blended. 
Cook until thickened, stirring constantly, 


} J > e ps 
to think that in another fortnight I shall | and remove from the heat. Peel the potatoes 


and cut in fairly thin slices. Arrange alter- 
nate layers of the sliced potatoes and the 
chopped green pepper in a greased Cas- 
serole until the dish is filled. Over this pour 
the cheese sauce, dot the surface with bits 
of butter and bake in a moderate oven 

350 degrees Fahrenheit—for forty-five to 


| fifty minutes or until the potatoes are 
| tender. 


Potato Soup 


1 Quart of milk 
1 Small onion (chopped) 





Quicksand 


(Continued from page 46) 





herself into hers. But the sketch, after all, 
had to be discarded. The face of the dancing 
woman had taken on the look of tears. 

It was the beginning of those strange 
weeks before the wedding—the bride living 
in a whirl of dinners, teas, luncheons, house- 
parties; the groom standing in the mud of a 
river bottom, fighting the great fight of his 
life. At some time during each day he raced 
out to the Elgins for a brief, hungry glimpse 
of Doro, ravishing in her wedding finery, 
flitting away to various things; and in the 
evenings he came to sink, exhausted, in 
Molly’s big chair. Together they went over 
every step of the day’s work. 

Keith grew thinner. A hard look came 
into his eyes, shoving out the little-boy 
twinkle. The job was worse than he had 
anticipated. A second portion of the viaduct 
settled, had to be shored up. Two shifts of 
men worked like mad pumping in concrete, 
pumping out sand. Every day presented a 
new problem. The papers got wind of it, and 
It attracted 
the attention of the leading engineers, and 
those who understood knew that a peculiar 
and rare condition had been encountered 
—and met. Keith was making history. 

Molly knew that it was taking courage for 
Doro to face her world alone; for even if 
Doro understood what Keith was up against, 


| there were many who would not, and there 


was sure to be talk. * Some of this talk 
reached Molly at length, and then hints of 
it crept into paragraphs of the gossipy 
Doro, it seemed, was not facing 
things alone. Sloan Wilmans, an old flame, 
was playing cavalier. Molly trembled for 
Keith’s happiness, but said no word. That 
viaduct had to be jacked up. 

Keith pulled through. Molly could feel 
in her own body the relaxing of the tension 
in his, and one day the old buoyant Keith 
looked at her out of clear eyes, and grinned. 

“Everything’s fine. Let’s go celebrate.” 

The celebration took the form of a 


| spirited walk to the scene of his troubles. 


They followed a path into the river bottom 
below a massive structure of arched con- 
crete, climbed over mounds of earth and a 
lot of machinery—and Keith laid a hand on 
a wall of concrete. 


2 Cupfuls of hot mashed potatoes 

3 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
Tablespoonfuls of flour 

Teaspoonfuls of salt 

Pepper and celery salt 

Dash of cayenne 

Chopped parsley 


9 
1 > 


1 


Scald the milk with the chopped onion 
and add gradually to the mashed potatoes 
Melt the butter, add the flour and season- 
ings, blend thoroughly and combine 
with the milk mixture, stirring constantly. 
When piping hot and well blended, strain 
and serve with chopped parsley. 


Potato Salad 


3 Cupfuls of diced cooked 
potatoes 
114 Teaspoonfuls of finely 
minced onion 
34 Cupful of hot boiled 
salad dressing 
34 to 1 Teaspoonful of salt 
14 Cupful of chopped green 
pepper 
1 Cupful of chopped celery 
14 Cupful of chopped dill 
pickle or cucumber 


Add the onion to the potatoes and com- 
bine with the hot salad dressing and the salt, 


His voice was unsteady with feeling. “I 
wish I could put here a bronze tablet, *For 
Molly.’ Instead I've put it in my heart. I 
owe you the job, Molly.” 

She looked away quickly. 
hard. “I. . . thanks, Keith.” 


Words came 


IT WAS the next afternoon that Helen 
Thomas came to the studio, and over 
Molly’s fragile tea cups, exploded. To Helen 
and Jim Thomas, Keith was a sort of 
religion. They idolized him. It had been 
through them that Molly had met Keith 
two years ago. 

Helen was raving. Doro was making 
herself conspicuous with Sloan Wilmans 
—everybody was talking. ‘Last night at the 
Lancasters’ it was especially noticeable 
because Keith was out for the first time since 
this trouble at the viaduct. Doro and Sloan 
danced together the entire evening, and 
when supper was served at midnight they 
were nowhere to be found—had gone off in 
Sloan’s car. She’s making Keith pay for 
deserting her while he dug his viaduct out 
of the river bottom. What's a million dollar 
piece of work to Doro? And mind you, 
Molly, this is only the beginning of Keith’s 
troubles. Every time he’s on a job that 
requires his undivided attention, there will 
be another Sloan Wilmans. Doro’s a sweet 
kid, but the biggest thing in her life is the 
thrill of being Doro. She’s spoilt and selfish 
and unreasonable. She'll never comprehend 
Keith. I blame you, Molly, for the whole 
thing.” 

“Me!” 

“Yes, you. You could have had him. The 
two of you were perfect together. Why do 
you think I introduced him to you? But you 
are too smug and contented in your own 
work—too wrapped up in your own success 
to recognize a wonderful man when you saw 
one. Some day, Molly, you'll wake up to 
find yourself old and unattractive and 
lonely. And you’l! know then that a career 
isn’t everything.” 

“You're laughable, Helen.’’ Her face was 
bent over the tea things. “Keith didn’t 
happen to love me.”’ 

“Oh, that! You could have managed. 
Doro did. Though why she wants a man of 
Keith’s type instead of one of her own 
crowd—or what Keith, a serious man like 
Keith can see in that little empty-headed 
child. But of course there’s never any 
understanding the people that people 
marry.”’ She flung out one last burst of 
pessimism as she prepared to leave. ‘‘Keith’s 
career is over. And he’d better be dead.” 

Left alone, Molly felt a great despair. 
How could Doro be so unfeeling? “‘I’d like to 
shake her.” 

As if in answer to this impulse the bell 
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mixing very lightly to avoid breaking the 
pieces of potato. Set in a cool place, and 
when cold add the chopped green pepper, 
the celery and the chopped pickle or cu- 
cumber. Chill and serve on crisp lettuce. 
Some prefer to use only half the given 
amount of hot boiled dressing, and when 
the mixture is cold to add mayonnaise to 
make up the amount suggested. 
Potatoes Cooked in Tomatoes 
1 Cupfuls of peeled, sliced 
raw potatoes 
1 Medium onion, sliced 
4 Tablespoonfuls of butter 
or dripping 
3 Cupfuls of tomato juice 
2 Teaspoonfuls of salt 
Pepper 


Add the sliced potatoes and the onion 
to the fat and cook for twenty minutes, 
stirring to prevent burning. Add the to- 
mato juice, the salt and pepper, cover and 
cook slowly until the potatoes are tender 
about thirty minutes. This makes a deli- 
cious luncheon or supper dish when turned 
into a casserole and the top covered with 
strips of crisply cooked bacon. The starch 
of the potato thickens the tomato juice as it 
cooks and no further thickening should be 
needed. 


rang, and there was Doro, looking at Molly 
a little strangely, and saying in a voice a 
shade too casual, ‘Hello, Molly. I ran away 
from everything. Mind if I collapse on you 
for half an hour?” 

“Collapse as hard as vou please,”’ said 
Molly, drvly. It was getting monotonous 
the way people wanted to collapse on her. 
But she added, because there was something 
in the lovely face that touched her, “You 
must be dead with all the wedding jubilee.” 

“Dead . . .”’ her voice trailed off. 

But she didn’t sit down. She wandered 
restlessly about the big room looking at 
Molly’s things. 

“Have you had your tea?”’ 

“Half a dozen I think. You have to eat so 
many times in getting married. It’s one of 
the hardships.” 

She was turning over sketches on a table. 
“These are beautiful. Sometimes I wish 
that I it must be nice to have a work.” 
She came to the dancing woman with the 
touch of tears, looked at it, looked away 
quickly, dropped down on Molly’s couch. 

“Why, you are tired. Go ahead and cry 
if it will help.” 

“It won't help, Molly.’"’ She spoke in a 
dull voice. ‘I’ve cried myself to sleep night 
after night. What am I to do? There’s the 
wedding in three days, and all the presents, 
and the bridesmaids and house guests, and 
mother.” 

Molly heard her, and she heard also the 
rushing of waters far away or in her 
head an immense and charging current 
bearing swiftly down to seize and carry her 
away. A hope—an awful and desperate 
hope —that Doro didn’t after all love Keith 
That she cared for Sloan, one of her own 
age and inclinations, and she was trying to 
extricate herself from the embarrassment 
of an assembled wedding. 

Molly’s voice sounded thin and distant 
in her own ears. 

“What do you mean, Doro?”’ 

Doro pressed a little wet wad of a hand- 
kerchief hard against her trembling mouth, 
and looked woefully across at Molly. 

“He loves you.” 

“You're mad,” said Molly at length. 

“Oh, no I’m not. He’s your man. You 
know it as well as I. Men can be stupid 
about these things, but women know. I 
saw that very first afternoon he brought me 
here that he’d made a mistake about us. 
Yet, he did care, and we were getting on 
nicely. Then this trouble of the viaduct. 
Oh, I know how he comes here, and don’t 
think I’m jealous—I’m not that Victorian. 
It’s only—I was all right to look at, to be 
amused by. But when real trouble came he 
went straight back to you.” 

“You mean he came back to the things I 
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Premature babies should at once be rub- 
bed with warm olive oil, rolled in cotton woo! 
and placed in an incubator. The initial bath 
should be omitted and no diaper should be 
worn. The temperature should be main- 
tained at ninety to ninety-five degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

If the baby is too weak to nurse, the 
milk should be expressed and fed to it 
through a proper feeder such as the Breck 
feeder or Teterelle breast pump. 

The amount which the premature baby 
will take is usually less than one ounce. At 
first it may be necessary to dilute it with 
boiled water. Later, the whole breast milk 
will be taken. If there is no vomiting and 
the stools are good the amount may be in- 
creased. It is important that sufficient food 
be taken to maintain the body weight. 

The time between feedings should be four 
hours if there is sufficient quantity taken 
If the quantity is small the infant may have 
to be fed at two- or three-hour intervals for 
seven or eight feedings. The caloric (heat- 
forming) requirements of a premature infant 
are relatively greater than for a normal 
infant. 

As the premature baby cannot suck vigor- 
ously enough to stimulate the flow in the 
mother’s breast, it may be necessary to 
secure a wet nurse and to let the two babies 
change places until the mother’s flow is es- 
tablished. As soon as the premature baby 
is strong enough it should be put to the 
mother’s breast regularly, as regular nursing 
is the best means of stimulating the flow. 

An inexpensive incubator may be made 
from an ordinary box, three feet long by two 
feet deep. It should be padded inside and 
have a sliding top. A false bottom made of 
strips two inches wide, leaving one-inch 
spaces between, should be placed six inches 
from the bottom. This space should have a 
sliding floor so as to admit four hot water 
cans which are changed at regular intervals, 
one at a time. A mattress, a little narrower 
than the box, is raised a little above the false 
bottom so that the heat may readily reach 
the underside and rise round the edges. A 
thermometer is placed on a level with the 
baby so that the temperature may be ob- 
served. The cover should be sufficiently 
opened to provide for ventilation. For the 
first few days the temperature of the baby 


should be carefully watched so as to gauge 
the frequency with which the hot water 
should be changed 

The premature baby should be taken from 
the incubator only to be changed and 
nursed. The room temperature should be 
eighty degrees Fahrenheit. 


If the baby gains in weight it usually may 


be removed from the incubator in a couple 
of months, but very great care is necessary 
in having the room at the proper 
temperature. 

Premature babies have a very poor chance 
on artificial food, and even slight illnesses 
are liable to carry them off. They are very 
liable to infections but after they become 
vigorous should live on the same food as 
normal children. 

The children of the well-to-do of many 
countries have generally been brought up 
on the milk of wet nurses. This was a com- 


mon custom in the slavery days of the | 


Southern States where the colored mammies 


were so employed and so well fulfilled this | 


duty. 

The best wet nurse is one who is healthy 
and who has a normal baby of her own, 
which in whole or in part is also fed from her 
breasts. 

Good health, particularly freedom from 
tuberculosis, syphilis and gonorrhoea, is es- 
sential. The necessary physical examina- 
tion and tests for these and other affections 
must be carried out. Women of easy 
temperament rather than of the nervous 
typeshould bechosen. Usersofalcohol should 
be rejected. The age of the wet nurse’s baby, 
if within reasonable limits, is of little im- 
portance if the woman has plenty of milk. 

One breast may be reserved for each baby 
and if there is not sufficient for each, the 
foster baby may take what it requires and 
the deficiency for the nurse’s baby be made 
up with other food. Frequently the extra 
demand causes a marked increase in the 
supply. 

The wet nurse should have plain, nour- 


ishing food like that of any other nursing 


mother. 

The wet nurse should have plenty of exer- 
cise in the open air and enough duties to 
perform to keep her mind occupied. The 
bowels should be kept regular by regular 
habits and proper food, 


HOME DISCOVERIES 


For Soup Makers 


When making soup or stock from a mar- 
row bone that has been cracked by the 
butcher, I place the bone in a sugar bag or 
fine muslin bag before I put it on to boil. 
This saves the trouble of straining the soup. 
The splinters from the bone remain in the 
bag.Maxine, Carman, Man. 


Blackened Pots 


Of course, for the city dwellers it is no 
problem, but for the country housewife the 
bottoms of the pots do get into such a state 
from the coal and wood fires. I use grease, 
oil, dripping, or anything I have handy to 
rub on the bottom of all my pots, for al- 
though I now live in the city, I do all my 
cooking over coal. When you wash the pot 
that has been greased like this, it comes 
right off and there is no tiresome scrubbing 
to remove smoke or soot.— Mary S. Broad- 
foot, Vancouver, B.C. 


To Mend Holes 


A pail used for carrying out waste water 
from the house suddenly sprang a leak. A 
Russian boy helpfully volunteered the in- 
formation that his father mixed paint and 
fine earth to a paste and applied it to the 
hole in any vessel not required for cooking 
On being allowed to dry thoroughly this 
mixture was found to answer the purpose 
perfectly. The same process may be fol- 
lowed for filling floor cracks, with excellent 
results. 


Old Felt Hats 


Pretty little house slippers and gaiters for 
the children can be made out of old felt hats 
turned outside in.—-Mrs. Alex. Johnston, 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Removing Odors 
A few drops of oil of lavender placed in a 
cup of boiling water will quickly remove the 
odor of cooking from an apartment. Emilia 
Houlton, Windsor, Ont. 


Starch for Linoleum 
On wash-day wash the linoleum of your 
kitchen with the starch that was used for 
your clothes. It will leave a wonderful shine 
on your floor..-Amy L. Myers, Hazelbrook, 
P.E.I. 


Washing Woollens 


Many people find that washing a sweater 
or woollen jersey stretches it terribly, al- | 


though it is hung on a coat hanger to dry. 


This is how I overcome the difficulty. First, | 


wash the article in warm soapy water, 
washing by squeezing only. 
by rinsing in fairly hot water. Squeeze firm- 
ly to remove the water. Then thread first 
one sleeve, then the other on a white curtain 
rod. Tie this at each end to the line and 
gently pull across the width of the sweater 
also the sleeves. Pockets should be stitched 
in position before washing. When washed 
this way it will keep its original shape. I find | 
the rod is better than a hanger, as the weight | 
is more evenly distributed._-Mrs. Henry 
Joy, Tring, Alta. 


Remove soap | 
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“Hey — leave my Johnson's 
Baby Powder alone. Just 
hecause it made you feel so 
good, you don't need to use 
it all. I want to sprinkle it 
over me so I won't be cross 


either.” 


MOTHERS! Test different baby powders between your 
thumb and finger. Feel how much softer Johnson's is. 
It 1s made of the finest downy-soft Italian talc, and 
unlike inferior products contains 
no sharp particles. Johnson's Baby 
Powder is so good for baby—it must 
be good for you. Try its skin- 
soothing effect after bathing. 

Ask your dealer for Johnson's Baby 
Soap and Baby Cream. They are really 
important to baby’s comfort. 


A Gohnsow afohnseon Reoduct 


MADE IN CANADA 


© JOHNSON’S BABY POWDER - 


FREE SAMPLES! In order that you may test Johnson’s Baby Powder, Soap and Cream, 
without expense, we will be glad to send you a generous sample of each -- free of charge. 
Write to Johnson & Johnson, Limited, Montreal. 3 
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To The 
Women of Canada 


Does Your Church Organization Need Funds? 
( HURCH organizations can always make good use of extra 


money! There is always some worthy cause that your organi- 





| 
| 
















zation can support. 
Perhaps your group of church workers would like to finance the 
repairina of the organ, the re-robing of the choir, supplying new 






or hymn books to the church? 


We Can Help You! 


O MATTER what your association is planning to do — we 
can help you financially! Our experience with hundreds of 





prayer 







church organizations throuahout Canada has been a most enjoy- 
able work. Hundred f dollars have been made by numerous 
chisch warkaie die bus olan 





Possibilities Unlimited! 
| DEPENDS cntirely upon the éreant 


the oraanization itself as to how much 






money can be made There is n limit to the possibilities of 
. ! 

this plan 

Se ve t c al + +h ind write tod te 

vee your member ae and Ww € oaay ) 






Association Secretary, THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED 
481 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
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Partial 
Protection 


is not enough 


The soundness and beanty of your 
teeth are too important to trust to 
the partial protection of a “‘one-way”’ 
dentifrice. Safeguard your teeth with 
the thorough, all-round effectiveness 
of Squibb Dental Cream—the 5-way 
dentifrice. 


1. Squibb’s cleans effectively and 
safely. 

2. Squibb’s polishes well and 
safely. 

3. Squibb’s prevents bleeding of 


the gums the safe way—by 
keeping them healthy. 


4. Squibb’s combats the germ 
acids that cause tooth decay. 


5. Squibb’s means real economy 
because it gives greatest pro- 
tection. 


You can rely on the scientifically 
balanced formula of Squibb Dental 
Cream. Pleasant and refreshing in 
taste, its cleaning, polishing and 
protective action is the best means 
of scientific tooth protection at 
home. Brush your teeth twice daily 
with Squibb’s. 


A BETTER TASTING 
MILK OF MAGNESIA 


Because of its exceptional purity, 
Squibb Milk of Magnesia always 
tastes better—pleasant, refreshing 


and free from earthy flavour. Use 
this pleasant, creamy préparation 
as an antacid, mild laxative or as a 
mouth wash according to 
physician’s instructions. Always 
ask for Squibb Milk of Magnesia. 





SD-14 


SQUIBB 


DENTAL 
CREAM 


At all reliable druggists— 
25¢ and 40c per tube. 





Mo i 


HE DIET of the nursing mother is of 

the highest importance to the baby. 

It is nonsense to assume that the 

mother can eat but few things or her 
baby will have colic. 

The mother should have substantial 
meals, since she has to provide for two in- 
dividuals instead of one. Her meals should 

ae at regular intervals and the food should 
| include articles which ordinarily agree with 
|her. Plenty of water should be taken be- 
|tween meals. While milk in moderate 
| amount is useful, too much milk and gruels 
| are apt to cause the rapid putting on of fat 
| and lessening of the breast-milk. A quart of 
milk should be included in the daily diet. 

Regular exercise in the open air, such as 
walking, is of vital necessity to nursing 
mothers, especially to those who are of a 
nervous temperament. 

Nothing in the interest of the baby is so 
valuable as regularity in nursing. The times 
of nursing should be established and adhered 
to so that the mother can have the proper 
amount of sleep and recreation. Regularity 
of nursing and perseverance with even a 
| limited supply will keep on the breast many 
an infant which would otherwise be weaned. 

When for any reason a mother cannot 
/nurse her own baby a wet nurse should be 
| provided. 
| There is rarely any need for castor oil or 
| other cathartics for the new baby. The best 
| plan is to leave the bowels alone, as they will 

generally move themselves. The early habit 
of using cathartics is likely to induce con- 
| stipation. If any- 
|thing seems to be 
jactually needed, a 
isingle dose of castor 
loil—a half to one 
| teaspoonful will 
| suffice. 

Menstruation — in 
| the mother has little 
| effect on the nursing, 
| but if pregnancy oc- 
| curs, the baby should 
| gradually be weaned. 
| After six months a 
ilittle well-cooked 
| oatmeal, or cream of 
' wheat, barley, toast, 
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Baby Clinic 
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Conducted by J. WES, McCullough, Mp.DP.H. 


NURSING MOTHEI 


a few teaspoonfuls of soup or beef-juice may 
be given in addition to the breast milk 
After nine months a tablespoonful of well- | 
cooked and strained cereal and some fruit 
juice may be allowed. All extra food must | 
be taken at meal-time and nothing but water | 
between meals. 
The baby should be completely weaned 
at the end of a year. This is accomplished 
gradually by substituting a bottle of diluted 
cow’s milk for one nursing, then for two | 
nursings, etc., until the baby is entirely on 
artificial food. 
Constipation in breast-fed infants is rare | 
if they are started out right and not given | 
suppositories, enemas or castor oil. If the 
mother is constipated, there may be diffi- 
culty with the infant. The use of a tea-| 
spoonful of prune juice after each feeding. 
with regularity as to the times for the bowel | 
movements, will usually correct a tendency | 
to constipation. 
The use of a pacifier, usually begun to 
keep children from crying, is a bad habit. | 
It has a tendency to fill the baby’s stomach | 
with air and thus to provoke distension and | 
colic. The roof of the mouth and tongue may 
become inflamed. The nipples fall on the 
floor and thus carry filth and infection to | 
the baby’s mouth. | 
It is a common habit to give babies large | 
amounts of water between meals and to let | 
them go to sleep with a bottle of water. This | 
interferes with the desire for food and causes 
many failures in breast-feeding. Water to | 
some extent satisfies the desire for food and 
it is easier to “draw” | 
from the artificial | 
nipple than from the 
mother’s breast. 


The 


Premature 


Infant 


1 
THE SURVIVAL of | 
the premature infant | 
depends on the main- 
tenance of the body 
temperature and a 
supply of breast 
milk. If under three 
pounds in weight, the 
chance is not good. 
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" ved es : 
rom BABY S$ 
first Steps 


and through the years of womanhood, 
HURLBUTS 241 width and size com- 
binations, make perfect fitting possible. 
HURLBUTS “Anti-Acid” feature pro- 
tects against acid-filled leathers. 


NO ADVANCE IN PRICES. 










“ROYAL 
MUSKOKA" 


HURLBUT 


ANTI-ACID SHOCK ABSORBING 


Shoes * Children j 


BP r 
HURLBUT 


and made in 
PRESTON Onr 





Demand the genuine; 
spelled H-U-R-L-B-U-T, 


no other name attached. 





SONG POEMS WANTED 


Songs and musical compositions also consid- 





red for put ation ' Send MSS. PETER 
YEREK LTD., Dept. CT, 108, Charing Cross 
| Road, London, W.C.2, England. 

Flow the kiddies smack 









their lips at the school 
lunch made with Paris 
Pate ... the complete 
sandwich spread that 
always tastes like more. 





Danger Lurks at 
Teething Time 


Babies need help to tide 
them over the difficult 
teething period. Give Steed- 
man’s Powders to relieve 
fretfulness, irregular bowel 
action, feverishness, and to 
avoid complications at 
, teething time. Unexcelled 
| asa mild and gentle laxative for babies 
and growing children. Absolutely safe. 
Sample and Booklet on 


FREE 7 Childhood Ailments. 


“Hints to Mothers”, our famous little red book, is 
a practical guide to the treatment of childhood dis- 
orders, Write for free copy and sample of Steed- 
man’s Powders to John Steedman & Co., 504 St. 
Lawrence Blvd., Montreal. 47m 
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Your Horoscope 


Those who have received the “Key” to their planetary sections 


will find an installment of these sections below: further install- 


ments will appear in the next and following issues. 


These readings are Miss Marguerite Carter’s applications of the rules 
of Astrology as laid down in well known ancient and modern text- 
books. Miss Carter claims no personal ability to forecast the future or 
solve your present problems and these readings are not intended for 


such purpose. 


Section 103—Moon 


HE planetary position we consider here is 

one which has some tendency to accentuate 

restlessness. If the chart shows natural 
tendency in that direction, you are apt to be ex- 
ceedingly impatient and restless. It develops the 
mental qualities, however, and if you are engaged 
in an intellectual pursuit the position is quite 
favorable. It has a tendency to bestow literary 
ability and in those who were born if signs 
which impart that quality, the ability is apt to 
be very strong. The position tends to lessen the 
enjoyment of the senses and you are very much 
less apt to be swayed by emotion than would have 
been the case had you not received the vibration 
of this position. You are very quick to receive 
impressions and to judge them accurately. You 
are apt to change your mind with sometimes 
disconcerting quickness, however. This position 
also has a tendency to make one over-talkative. 


Section 140—Mars 


fortunate of all in matters relating to health. 

The sun, of course, is very important in form- 
ing a robust constitution but this planetary posi- 
tion bestows great resistance to disease. It also 
gives more than ordinary vitality. You are prob- 
ably interested in hypnotism, mysticism or some- 
thing along similar lines. This position would 
certainly have increased the keenness of your 
mentality. It is an indication of considerable 
travel at some time during your life. Your gen- 
eral business ability was increased and the prob- 
ability of success sooner or later in life was 
greatly added to. It is considered a good posi- 
tion for artistic tendencies, some of the greatest 
artists of all time having been born under its 
influence. 


| fore planetary position is perhaps the most 


Section 151—Jupiter 


time of your birth is very favorable for cul- 

ture and intellect. However, as a result of 
this influence you are more changeable than you 
would have been had this vibration not been 
present when you came into the world. It is a 
position which inclines those affected toward 
professional or diplomatic pursuits. You possess 
a great deal of sympathy, charitableness and 
benevolence. It is quite likely, also, that you are 
very diplomatic. Frequently those born under 
this influence are possessed of diplomacy which 
almost amounts to a gift. They are thus enabled 
to get their own way without arousing opposi- 
tion. You are less likely to be swayed by emotion. 
The intellect is more apt to dictate decisions of 
those who are affected by this ray. 


T tim sign in which we find this planet at the 


Section 164—Saturn 


others than you would be without the effect 

of this planetary position. It is a peculiar 
position in that it shows you could and are likely 
to benefit through some form of occultism. Fre- 
quently in youth folks who come under this 
planetary influence experience some delay and 
anxiety through love affairs. If you are yet 
unmarried it will be advisable for you to be cer- 
tain you are temperamentally suited to the one 
you may contemplate marrying. _ Due to the 
critical tendencies imparted by this planetary 
position there is some likelihood of domestic dis- 
cord. Other planetary positions at the time you 
were born may have greatly minimized the in- 
fluence yet there would be greater tendencies in 
that direction than would have been the case had 
it not been for this planetary position. 


Vern are somewhat more apt to be critical of 


Section 174—Uranus 


somewhat inclined to be rebellious, uncon- 

ventional and at times extreme in your 
actions. People born under this influence usually 
arouse great admiration or the exact opposite, 
among those with whom they come in contact. 
It is not at all unlikely that you possess some un- 
usual and perhaps even strange talent. Those 
affected by this ray have frequently become out- 
standing as a result of such talent. Houdini is 
an example of this influence, being possessed of 
great dexterity in escaping from bars or fetters. 
Others have gained some prominence from a 
faculty for remembering dates, etc. The particu- 
lar faculties pointed to in your sun reading would 
have been strengthened. 


A S A result of this planetary position you are 





Section 127—Venus 

HIS planetary position is apt to be quite out- 

standing in its influence. The effect is purely 

mental or ideal. You are very much less af- 
fected by physical emotion as a result of this 
vibration. It added to your refinement and it is 
likely that you are neat in penmanship. The 
position has a considerable tendency to make one 
fond of change, particularly in matters of the 
heart. Frequently young women who have this 
position in their natal charts are unconscionable 
flirts. Their attitude is apt to be mental] rather 
than physical, however. You are apt to have a 
tendency toward dissatisfaction. Frequently 
people who were born under this vibration have 
several love affairs before they settle to one, and 
sometimes they never overcome the restlessness 
in matters of affection which this position 
bestows. 


Section 116—Mercury 


HIS planetary position is one which should 

strengthen your mental powers but tend to 

make your reactions slower and cause you to 
take more time in reaching decisions. This par- 
ticular vibration is a strong testimony pointing 
toward the fact that you will take many short 
journeys. It is very likely either that you have 
or will join societies for studying occultism and 
that you have some psychic powers. Due to this 
position, the probabilities are that you will work 
better with partners or associates than alone. 
This is a very conservative sign and those who 
were born at a time when its influence was 
strong are the true conservatives of the world. 
While this particular planetary position does 
not, in itself, bring out the full strength of the 
sign, it certainly makes you much more con- 
servative than you would have been without its 
influence. 


Section 175—Uranus 


HE planetary position we consider here is 
‘Tone which would have had a beneficial effect 

upon your mentality. Those born under this 
influence are usually subtle and penetrating. It 
is not unusual, however, to find them out of the 
ordinary in their outlook. Sometimes they are 
considered eccentric by those who know them. 
The position is not altogether fortunate, as it has 
some tendency to lessen the driving force, and 
the ambition is frequently less than when the 
individual was born under other influences from 
this planet. The majority of astrologers are of 
the opinion that this position leads to obstacles 
and restrictions, especially in early life. Pro- 
viding other testimony in the chart is harmoni- 
ous, it is a good position for literary work. 


Section 128—Venus 


HIS vibration sometimes delays marriage and 
‘T frequents those who come under its influ- 

ence experience obstacles in that connection 
which come about through difference in age or 
position. You are quite emotional unless other 
indications in your chart are entirely contrary, 
and sometimes inclined to be sentimental. 


Section 141—Mars 


planetary position in many respects. Its 

tendency is to cause you to be enterprising, 
brave, yet inclined to be irritable at times. Of 
course, your sun reading must be taken into con- 
sideration but these characteristics will be much 
stronger in you as a result of this position than 
would otherwise have been the case. It should 
make you honest and give you a secret taste for 
occultism. There probably is nothing in any 
way underhanded, sly or treacherous in your 
nature as this planetary position would cause 
you to despise deceit. 


AX disnetary. bo consider this a very strong 


Section 105—Moon 


you more inclined to assume responsibility 

than you would have been without it. It 
made you faithful, affectionate and proud. It is 
considered a very favorable planetary influence. 
You are hard to convince against your will and 
you do not receive impressions readily unless you 
are particularly interested in something and then 
you learn quickly and accurately. Your knowl- 
edge is always apt to be affected more or less 
by your emotions, however. You are fond of 
freedom to the extent that you will not be other- 
wise than free. You seriously resent being dic- 
tated to. This planetary position gives you greatly 
added initiative, capacity for leadership and an 
optimistic, determined attitude toward life. 


‘T 320 result of this influence has been to make 


{Continued on page 68} 











00 50... 


A Dominion Life Pension Bond, paid for by 
small regular deposits during your earlier 
years of earning, will provide an assured 
monthly income, payable later, at any time 


you specify. 


Think of the peace of mind you will enjoy 
when you know that your later years are pro- 
vided for—extra funds for travel, clothes, 
little luxuries,—or a regular income for the 
actual necessities of life. 


Dominion Life Pension Bonds are designed to 
meet the individual needs of any woman, 
married or single. Ask the Dominion Life 
representative in your neighborhood, or send 
the coupon below for details. 


OMINION LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - = WATERLOO, ONTARIO 





Even a casual examination 
issue of Chatelaine will suggest to 
you that you will desire to show it 
to your friends and neighbors. Sample 
copies and all necessary supplies will 


be sent you. 


Even a few hours’ pleasurable work of 
this kind will pay you handsomely, 
and, if you desire, help you buy that 
sport costume or other winter wear 
that you want. 


Address your enquiry to: 
LocAL REPRESENTATIVES’ DEPT. 
TRANS-CANADA NEWS COMPANY 
481 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, ONT. 





Dominion Life Assce. Co. 
Waterloo, Ont. 


Please send details of 
your Pension Bond, 
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Make it 
Yourself 





Pattern 
No. 16131 


Its Not Expensive 


This cross stitched linen tray cloth, 
with its smart design! How delight- 
fully voguish it is and what a touch 
of gay loveliness it provides at the 
afternoon tea hour. 


You, yourself, can make one just 
as exquisite as that. Expensive to 
buy, of course, but so easy to make 
at home and not a bit costly. 


Half a yard of Italian linen, the 
Butterick embroidery design and 
Clark’s “Anchor” Embroidery 
Threads . . . this will be all you need 
to make it and the finished tray 
cloth will be a sheer delight to the 
eyes of family and guests. 


You'll find the embroidery a real 
pleasure if you choose 
CLARK'S “Anchor’ "STRANDED 

COTTON 

CLARK'S ‘‘Anchor’’ PEARL COTTON 

& CLARK'S ‘‘Anchor’’ STRANDSHEEN 

Strong durable threads that will 

not snap, snarl or pull. And so 

wonderfully lustrous and colorful! 

All colors guaranteed fast. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Always Use Milward’s Embroi- 
dery Needles. 
Famous Since 1730. 


Note the pull-out feature 
of the tangleproof 
skeins. 










CLARK’ Anchor” 
EMBROIDER 


SFHREADS 
are MADE IN CANADA by 


U 
The Makers of Coats’ and Clark's Spool Cotton 


The Canadian Spool Cotton Co., 
Dept. X-21, P.O. Box 519, Montreal, P.Q. 


Please send me booklet “Crochet & Embroidery 
Stitches," for which I enclose 5c. 

















THE FRUIT-BASKET QUILI 
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McKim 
Fis 


No. 11. 


HERE IS A fruit that runs a real gamut of 
coloring, from a pure white blossom to the 
one deep scarlet berry that is in shadow. 
One little berry is light green; the one 
sketched with horizontal lines, exactly like 
the light green turn on the darker green leaf. 

The berry above it is two tone, the part 
indicated by dots being flame red like the 
large berry below, with a top section in an 
apricot tint. This makes a naturalistic 
blending of half-ripe strawberry tones that 
harmonize well with the four main berries of 
bright strawberry red. There must be a few 
seed lines in brown single stitch to further 
that typical strawberry look. The blossom 





Strawberries 


has orange French knots in its centre and 
some of the berries have sepals of green 
which may either be appliqué or embroidery. 

The overlapping of fruits and leaves, parts 
of a different color showing through and 
lighter areas built to the top, all help to 
make these colorful fruit blocks more na- 
turalistic and interesting. 

A special assortment of good quality 
broadcloth is available to readers who are 
making the Fruit Basket Quilt. It contains 
all the colors required for the appliqué parts, 
including the baskets. The price is $1.50. 
Order from the Editorial Department, 
Chatelaine, 481 University Avenue, Toronto. 
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SAMPLES 


drawn every 
Peele. 


--- when milling 


PURITY FLOUR 


What painstaking care! During the 
milling of Purity Flour samples ar 
drawn off every 15 minutes fo 
analysis and for baking tests. 

“Purity” is a stronger, more 
vigorous flour—always uniform and 
of highest quality. Use Purity Flour 
for everything — cakes, pies, bread 
and biscuits —and you will be proud 
of your baking! 


») $2.00 Cook Book for 50c 


The new Purity Cook Book 
contains 743 tested family 
recipes, each with easy 
step-by-step “method” 
assuring success. A 
big book 
beautifully 






printed, 
with detail- 
ed index. 
Grease- 
> 236 of 
eevee. 
Opens flat. 
Well worth 
$2.00. While 
the quan- 
tity lasts 
just 50c 
per copy. 


SEND THE COUPON 
WESTERN CANADA Flour Miits Co., Limirep, 
Dept. 331, Toronto, Ont. 

Please find enclosed 50 cents (money order or postal 
note) for which send the Purity Cook Book. 


Name 


Fiction for 
Every Taste 


Printed in Canada — Pay Only 
Price Printed on Cover 





10th and 25th 
Each Month 


ith Thrilling True Stores 


15e. 


yam a mee aC etm tare 


ARGOSY 
15e. 





Every 
Tuesday 





Every 
Tuesday 





20e. Bech Month 


Reserve Your Copy Now With 
Your Favorite Dealer 


THE FRANK A. MUNSEY 
COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


CANADIAN EDITIONS 


Printed and Distributed in Canada by The 
MacLean Publishing Company, Limited, 
481 University Avenue, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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“The Stars Impel 
« But Do Not i 


Compel 

P STROLOGY was the mother of Astronomy. The most ancient symbol 
of worship was a star and the oldest form of religion—Star Worship. 
Records by Greek writers, Philostratus for one, state that Astrology 
was practised in Greece nearly 1200 B.C. Today in Egypt the images of 
The Twelve Great Gods are to be found in the ancient temples, and they 
represent the Sun in the 12 signs of the Zodiac. In another land far away 
the same Zodiac is frequently mentioned in the Indian Vedas. The remains 
of an ancient temple of Thebes, where the sculptured Zodiac may still be 
seen, are so old that their origin is unknown. The rules of Astrology were 
written once in the language of Sanskrit, long dead now as a spoken tongue. 
Hindoo priests who dwell in seclusion in the Himalaya mountains have kept 

these records and the knowledge of Astrology. It is to them we turn. 


Professor L. D. Broughton, in his book, “THE ELEMENTS OF 
ASTROLOGY,” states—Probably there is nothing more convincing of 
the general belief in Astrology throughout the whole civilized world in 
former ages than the names of the days of the week and the planetary hours 
governing them, which we continue to make use of even to the present day.” 

The names are as follows: Sunday, Sun’s Day—Monday; Moon’s 
SP Day— Tuesday, Tiw’s Day —Wednesday, Woden’s Day— Thursday, 

Thor's Day—Friday, Frigga’s Day—Saturday, Saturn’s Day. 


225 aE rae sh er PR eae eke Gia MRA Oe eR aie , e _— ~ a Miss Carter does not profess ability to tell fortunes. She does not pretend to forecast 
x Ane Ee the future or solve your present problems. But she can provide you with a complete and 
accurate reading of the positions of the stars and planets at the time of your birth. 


- Chatelaine Offers 
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“Your LIFE by the stars as detailed by Astrology will be charted by Miss Marguerite Carter in a 
1500 word reading. When you send the coupon you will receive a complete sun reading by return 
mail and also you will receive the key to the eight planetary positions which obtained at the time of 
your birth. Specific readings of these planetary positions, as set forth by ancient sages and modern 
text-books, will appear in the next and subsequent issues of Chatelaine. The key given you personally 
enables you to keep the reading confidential to yourself, if you care to do so. There is nothing for you 
to solve, nothing for you to write but your name and birthdate on the coupon below. 

Your reading will apply to your specific birth-date. There are no two alike—unless people are of 
the same sex, born on the same day, in the same year. 

Enclose only 10¢ in coin to cover cost of mailing and handling. If you wish horoscopes for other 
members of your family or friends, copy this coupon on a separate sheet of paper for each extra horoscope 
and enclose 10¢ in coin for each. 


meee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe = 

* | MAIL THIS COUPON | 
ousands of Chatelaine readers have already written | | 

’ to Miss Marguerite Carter for their horoscopes. Many | Marcuerite Carter, Astrologist, Dept. CHo. | 
who have so written have shown a remarkable know- | 210 Dundas St. West, Toronto, Ont. | 
ledge of this ancient and mystic science and many, after | Please send sun reading and the key to Life Horoscope by Astrology for the birthdate i 
receipt of their sun reading and the key to their horo- | submitted below. I enclose 10c for mailing and handling. (Do not send stamps.) ; 
scope, have written to say how interesting and enter- Birthdate i 
taining they found this feature. (Year) —t*~—é<“‘«‘«‘;é‘;*‘SMoorth“Cit” (Date) | 
Why not avail yourself today of this opportunity 1 = Name sie he ah on ag I ono. al Me ln eS ec. on te ere ! 
offered you to find out whether or not Astrology says | ; 
you were “born under a lucky star"? Street Address i 
! City sae Wining oi sd esac | 

Lccintnitacgeameinnaienia cchiteimniatetiaiitempinenant din inane J 
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Sani-Flush | 


cleans closet bowls 
without scouring 





SANI-FLUSH cleans stains, rust, 
smudges and all other discol- 
orations from the toilet bowl. 
The porcelain gleams like new 
every day in the year. 
Sani-Flush eliminates the 
cause of toilet odors. It not only 
cleans the bowl, it cleans and 
purifies the hidden trap which 
no other method can reach. 
Sani-Flush cleans thoroughly 
and saves you work. Simply 
follow directions on the can. 
It is not an ordinary cleanser. 
Sani-Flush is made especially 
to clean toilets. Also it is ef- 
fective for cleaning automobile 
radiators. Directions on the can. 
Sold at grocery, drug, and 
hardware stores, 35c. Distrib- 
uted by Harold F. Ritchie & 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 





For Baby’s Bath 


More than that of any other 
member of the family, baby’s 
tender, delicate skin needs the 
greatest care and attention. The 
soft soothing oils in Baby’s Own 
Soap make it specially suitable 
for babies, and its clinging fra- 
grance reminds one of the roses of 
France which help to inspire it, 


**Its best for you and Baby too”” 27-25 


22 


A WEEK 
REALLY SAVED 


TODAY'S big problem is mak- 
ing your income provide all 
the things you want. Send 

the coupon for your copy: 
“Controlling $2.00 
a Week”. 


4 


Te Excelsior Life Ins. Co., Toronto, Ont. 
Please send new "$2 a Week’ Booklet. A 


Name 
A ddress... 





Your Horoscope 


{Continued from page 67} 


Section 106—Moon 


HE effect of this planetary position would 
‘| have been to increase your intellectual abili- 

ties. It is different from some of the other 
planetary positions which have a somewhat simi- 
lar influence because the quickness of mental per- 
ception they bestow is associated with restless- 
ness but this influence is very steadying. It made 
you critical, fond of hygiene and it also gave you 
the quality of desiring to appear well before 
strangers. You are not inclined to desire know- 
ledge for its own sake but wish to use it immedi- 
ately. You are usually ready to face facts what- 
ever they may be. You are quite apt to analyze 
and criticize impressions with great care. This 
position also made it hard for you to accept any- 
thing which cannot be definitely proved true. 
For that reason you are somewhat inclined to 
be material in your views of life. 


Section 142—Mars 


HE probabilities are that you have already, 

or will during early life, experience some 

obstacles to the realization of ambition. This 
is a good planetary position for the general 
health, increasing ability to resist disease. It 
should make you a good worker. Unless other 
planetary indications are opposite in nature it is 
likely that you will, if you are in the business 
world, work under supervision. This is not a 
planetary position which bestows great warmth 
and passion, consequently you are probably not 
very emotional, although it is likely that you 
have a strong will. The probabilities are that 
later years of your life will be quite peaceful and 
contented. 


Section 152—Jupiter 


HE majority of astrologers consider that this 

planetary position tends to strengthen your 

intellectual ability and it should also make 
you more emotional and intuitive. It is a strong 
indication of long voyages at some time during 
your life, probably on the -ea. Providing other 
planetary positions are harmonious, this 
planetary position should greatly increase your 
ability to deal with the general public. Your 
ability to talk well and convincingly was in- 
creased by this vibration. 


Section 165—Saturn 


"HIS planetary position is quite fortunate in 
some respects. As a result of its influence 
you are much more determined, ambitious, 

enterprising and possessed of better judgment 
than you would have been without it. It has a 
tendency to cause those coming under its influ- 
ence to possess powerful intellect and to make 
them somewhat more indifferent to pleasure. You 
are, however, apt to suffer secret enmity from 
inferiors. The probabilities are, also, that you 
will finally achieve your ambitions as it is a very 
beneficent position in that regard. While it does 
not, in itself, indicate special good fortune, it 
does indicate the fact that you have qualities 
which would bring you benefits mainly because 
of your own efforts. Other planetary readings 
may indicate these qualities in greater detail. 


Section 176—Uranus 


HE planetary position considered in this sec- 

tion is a very good one in many respects. It 

is an influence which gives you much more 
intuition, imagination and intellectuality than 
you otherwise would have had. Also, however, 
it probably has a tendency to make you think 
along unusual lines and perhaps at times cause 
you to be accused of being peculiar. In that 
respect it is similar to the influence of the same 
planet in another position. In this position it also 
has some tendency to arouse enmity, opposition 
and rivalry, also criticism in matters relating to 
marriage, partnerships or friendships. Many 
people with this planetary position go through 
a hasty engagement and marriage. Artistic and 
literary tastes shared in common with a matri- 
monial partner will bring about marital harmony 
whereas the absence of such congeniality of 
tastes is apt to bring about estrangement. 


Section 129—Venus 


OU are quite kind-hearted, constant and 

popular because of this planetary position. 

Other planetary positions might have les- 
sened those qualities to some extent but could 
not have eliminated them entirely. This is a posi- 
tion which would, however, have made you more 
pleasure-loving and of a disposition which de- 
sires never to be left alone. You were given 
qualities which would make it very likely that 
you would fall in love at first sight. You will 
see that in many respects it is a fortunate posi- 
tion, being also quite favorable for a happy mar- 


riage. Some of the greatest-hearted people of 
history were born under this planetary influence 
as it brings out the qualities of “heart’’ more | 
than any other. 


Section 130—Venus 


HIS is a good planetary position for your | 
‘| senerat health. As a result of its influence | 

you probably have much better digestion than 
would have been the case. It is a valuable aid 
in building up resistance to disease and those 
who receive the benefit are much less likely to be 
really ill. It has some tendency, however, to 
bring about delay and disappointment in love | 
and marriage and it is not altogether a fortunate 
position for marital harmony, although in itself | 
it is not strong enough to bring about such a 
state of affairs. It strengthens other testimony 
which might be found in the chart to the same 
effect, however. This position also lessens the| 
emotional qualities and makes those affected 
more coldly intellectual. It is a very good posi- | 
tion for speakers and undoubtedly increased your 
ability to talk well. 


Section 117—Mercury 


ECAUSE of this planetary vibration, you are 
possessed of a strong, positive mentality and 
you are quite kind-hearted although more in- | 
clined to be self-indulgent than you would have | 


been without this influence. Your greatest suc- | 


cess, due to this planetary position, would be apt | 


to come through occupations requiring executive 
work, unless other testimony in the chart is of a 


contrary nature. The position, however, may | 


bring about conditions which might cause you 
trouble through employes and possibly from su- 
periors. That is mainly attributable to the fact 
that it might cause you to lack alertness in small 
matters which involve your own interests. You 
should have some tendency to pursue mental 
occupations to the detriment of worldly ad- 
vancement, becoming so engrossed with your 
own intellectual activities that you fail to note 
minor activities among those around you. 


Section 118—Mercury 


HIS planetary position should make you quite 

active and possessed of practical intellect. 

People who were born under this vibration 
are usually more coldly intellectua] than others 
and consequently you would be, to a greater ex- 
tent than you would have been without this influ- 
ence. It should have given you a good memory 
but inclined you to have too many irons in the 
fire. You probably have some literary ability if 
it is properly developed, but this planetary posi- 
tion gives some tendency to write on unpopu- 
lar subjects and as a result you might fail to 
win deserved recognition. Provided you have an 
inclination along this line it would be advisable 
for you to take particular pains to avoid falling 
into that pitfall. This influence would, however, 
have given you fondness for detail and greater 
faithfulness to duty. 


Section 143—Mars 
| fiuence been born under this planetary in- 


fluence you are much more apt to meas- 
ure your actions carefully than might 
otherwise have been the case. You are very much 
inclined to weigh things cautiously when it 
comes to action even though conclusions may be 


reached very quickly. The sign in which this | 


planet was placed has a very calming effect 


upon any tendencies to be quarrelsome or domin- | 


eering. Sometimes people born under this vibra- 
tion are accused of being inconsistent. That is 
because they are able to see both sides of an 


argument with equal clearness and they can | 


take either side of the question or set down both 
together on a page, which makes it appear that 
they are actually taking both sides. It is an 


unusual influence in that respect. It would have | 


made you more just than you otherwise would 
have been. Other planetary positions might tend 
to make you act impulsively and in such a man- 
ner as to get into difficulties, but this influence 
would act as a restraining force. 


Section 144—Mars 


home in the sign it was passing through 
when you were born. Astrologically, it is 
considered to rule that sign and consequently 


| tex planet considered here is very much at 


it exerted a powerful influence. Its effect would | 


have been to add greatly to your executive abil- 
ity whether you have occasion to use it or not. 
It would also have made you somewhat more 


materialistic and inclined to be proud. It is a/| 


very fortunate position for vitality and strength 
as life progresses. 


_ Readers are assured of a complete horoscope, no matter when they may 
write Miss Carter, as any sections they may have missed will either be repeated 


or supplied direct, 








Bazaar F arings 
(Continued from page 61) 








casement and bound in black. You will 


find binding just as effective for this purpose 
as piping, and it is so much simpler. Size 


about 13 x 16 inches. For front, back and 
binding the price is 65 cents; wool for 
working 10 cents. A form can be supplied | 
at 45 cents. 


C.221 “Sunshade Tea’”’ — cross-stitch 
sampler, to be worked in color, making a 
pair with the Garden Gate sampler shown in 
the April Chatelaine. Size 12 by 18 inches: 
stamped on cream sampler linen. Price 
50 cents; cottons for working, 15 cents. 
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OYS! 


Don’t Ask Dad 
for Everything 
You Want! 


Join the 
Boosters’ 
financial independence. 


Young Canada 
Club, and = earn 


* * + 


Money for the movies, and 
whatever else you want. Have 
money jingling in your pocket 
so you won't have to ask Dad 
when you need something. 


* + * 


Dandy prizes for yourself, too. 
Bicycles. ... 
. ... fountain pens and pen- 
cils.... watches that you can 
rely on.... flashlights, etc. 


sporting goods 


* * * 


We give you a free start in 
business. Start on a business 
career that will be profitable, 
and also be a training for you. 


* * * 


SOME BOOSTERS EARN 
AS MUCH AS $12.50 A 
WEEK. YOU CAN DO 
THE SAME! 


Secretary, 

YOUNG CANADA BOOSTERS’ CLUB 
481 University Avenue, 

Toronto 2, Ont. 


Rush me full information about your club. 
Show me how to make money in the first 


week. 


Name 


Address ...... 


eee eer eer ete etree eeee * 
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' Make Your Own Circus 
First paste cut-outs on strong, thick paper, or on thin cardboard. Elephant: 
Bend head, trunk, tail and legs of elephant along the dotted lines; cut out ears 
and fold them out. Panther: Paste head and body as far as dotted line, then 
open out front legs to make it stand. Kangaroo: Paste both sides, all but the 
i legs; then open them out in a fighting attitude. Seal: Paste together both sides 
of seal, open out supporting circle on which he will rock. Clown: Paste both sides 
together; bend back shoes and heels to form supports. You can by bending them 
put leqs ina walking attitude. 
= Next month there will be more Circus Animals, 





a Midget, and a Bare-back Rider to cut out. 





ON 
Acton—Elliott Bros, 
Allandale—J. Webb 
Allisten—I. T. Hill & Co, 
Aimente —W. West 
Amherstburg—Walker Stores 
Arkona—Lrown Bros. 
Arthur—H. J. Colwill 
Auburn—J. Taylor & Son 
Ayimer—Waiker Stores 
Barrie—Walker Stores 
Belle River—Mrs. V. Diesbourg 
Believille—Canadian Dept. Stores 


orweed— 
Oakville—Luna 


ALL THESE 


STORES SELL 
aaa ts 
PATTERNS 


TARIO 


. Cook Co 


Blind River—H. B. Christilaw 
Bobcaygeon—T. W. Read's Sons 
Bothwell—J. J. Vincent 
Bowmanville—Walker Stores 
Brampten—t’. T. Hills & Co. 
Branttord—Canadian Dept. Stores 
- M. Young & Co. 
Brighten—J. A. Robson 
Breckvilile—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Leveretie’s Store 
Breeklin—A. B. MacDuff & Son 
Burlington—F. W. Templin 
Caledonia—Cairn’s swre, Ltd. 
Campbeliford—W. J. Armstrong 
pn a M. ae 
Cardinal—J. J 
Carleton Place Walker Stores 
Chapleau—smith & Chapple 
Chatham—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Spencer-Stone Lid. 


R. Heaslip 


Cobourg—B. 

Collingwood—Walker Stores 

oe a a Stores 
mber—C. G. Elliott & Son 


Clifi—Racicot & Darach Co,, Ltd. 


Creemore—A. W. Bruce Co. 
Deihi—H. Cunningham 
Dresden—R. W. 


Tyrell 


Dryden—C. A. Morton 

Dundalk—F. T. Hill & Co. 
Durham—The Variety Store 

East Windsor—Selfast Dry Goods 
Elera—Burt Bros. 

Englehart—M. 8S. Ireland 
Eno—Langstaff Mercantile Co. 
Essex—Micliaels Sprain Store 
Exeter—Southcott Bros. 

Fenelon Falls—W. Burgoyne & Son 


Ferest-—Farmer’ s Trading Co. 
ort Franees—The G. H. Ross 

Fort William—Bryan’s, Ltd. 
Galt—Walker Stores 
Glencoe—Irwin’s Novelty Store 
Goderich—F. E. Hibbert 
oreneny—the Grimsby Dry Goods Co, 
Guelph—G. Ryan & Co. 
Hamilton The T. Eaton Co. 

G. W. Robinson & Co. 

Thomas C. Watkins 

London Yard Goods 

Weswi 


& 
Hanover—Canadian 1 em. Stores 
Harriston—W. S. Whaley 
Harrow—Webb & Yendershott 
Havelock—Madge Curtis 
Hearst—lInternational Consumers’ Co. 
Huntsville—Canadian Dept. Stores 
irequeis—W. E. Bolton 
Islington—Evans Dry Goods 
Kenora—M. S. Taylor, Ltd. 


ne—Lampman’s Dept. Store 


Kingsville—Pickards Dept. Stores 

Kingston—John Laidlaw & Son 

Kitchener—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Goudie’s Dept. Store 


Mrs. W. Strain, 


an Dept. 
Londen. Dy weed & Co. 


Goods 


Luean—J. x” Ross & Co. 
Markdale—F. T. Hill & Co. 
arkham—H. S. 


Mi dland—Canadian Dept. Stores 


D. Ross Store 


Mitdmay—W. G. Helwig 
Milverton—Merchants Brokerage Co. 
Mimico—Beach General Store 
Mitchell—G. Fdeghoffer & Son 
sooepen—Canedicn Dept. Stores 
Neustadt—A. Weiler 

Niagara Falls Cenadian Dept. Stores 
C. Wallace & Co. 

Newmarket—Toronto Jobbing Co. 
New Toronto—Keith’s Stores 

North Bay—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Walker Stores, Ltd. 

Nerwned—F Bros 


FE. P. —, 
Goods 
lle—F mn & Co. 


ra 
Oriltia—Walker Team 
wa—J. C. Ward 
Ottawa—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Murphy-Gamble 


Ivy 


W. Bell 
Owen Sound—Walker Stores 
Parkhill— The Hassett Co.. Ltd. 
Pembroke—Canadian Dept. 


Stores 
wip tee— out. Charlebois 


Puweoeseh—Conadien Dept. Stores 
Dickson Store 
Richard Hall Ltd. 
Pieton—Canadian Dept. Stores 


M. 8. Chapman 
ur—Canadian Dent. Stores 


Port Elgin—The Borth Store 


erry—F. Brock 


Port Stat —A. ae 
Prescott—-Mrs. M. FE. Lane, Box 354 
Preston—Sel-Rite 
Princeton—T F. Starr 
Ridaetown—The Jeffries Co 
Sault Ste. Marie—Canadian Dept. Stores 
Astin’s Specialty Shop. 133 Gore St. 
~—Walker Brothers 
Walker Stores 
Seaforth—MacTavish’s 


TET. 


MADE IN TL att 


ee ee a 
the name and address of your favorite store, a 
aine Patterns direct from the Chatelaine P 


In ordering hy mail be ¢ 


ca ds ae asi! 


Shelburne—Norton Fisher & Co, Neville—L. W. Towler, Box 7 
Simcoe—Walker Stores Nokomis.—Mrs. J. E. Nichol 

Southampton—Walter J. Mohr North Battleford—Craig Lros 
Spencerville—H. Kk. Baker & Co. North Portal—R. H. Douglas 

St. Catharines—Canadian Dept Stores Ogema—i:. L. Sier 

Novelty Silk Shop Oxbow—W. N. Alcorn 

Walker Stores Prince Aibert—R. W 
Stayner—F. T. Hill & Co. Punnichy—W. 0. Heubach, 
Stouffville—W. H. Shaw Store Radisson—Y. W. Eday 
Strathrey—Walker Stores Redvers—R. Curle & Son 
St. Marys—White & May Co. McDonald & Rutherford 
Stratford—Canadiay Dept. Stores Regina—T. Eaton Co. 

J. J. Crosier & Co, West of England Dress Goods 
St. Jacebs—F. E. Welker Nippon Silk & Products Co. 
St. Thomas—E. Mcliroy Silk Shop Rosthern—Friesen & Co 

J. H. Gould Rosetown—Smith & Smith 
Sturgeon Falis—Michaud & Levesque, Ltd. Saltcoats—E. B. Smith's Store 
Sudbury—Canadian Dept. Stores Saskatoon—T. Eaton Co 
Thessaion—Buchanan Bros. Mrs. L. Paine, $15 Broadway 
Tillsonburgq—Walker Stores Shaunavon—MeceMahon & (o t 
Timmins—Hollinger Stores Southey—Miss M. G 

Mrs. J. Pluta St. Brieux—Roy’s Cash Store 
Tottenham—Miss V. Milligan Stoughton—J. R. Thurlby 
Trenten—Couch Newton Company Swift Current—Wigmore’s, 
Tweed—Kerr & Co. Tugaske—P. A. Wiggins 
Toronto—T. Eaton Co. Verigin—Stern’s General Store 

Grinstead’s New Economic Store, 1222 Visecunt—J. W. Hill 

Bloor St. W. Wapella—J. N. Rowell 

Grinstead’s New Economic Store, 868 Watrous—Mareoe & Lerner 

College St. Wawota—Woods & Peddle 

a Robt. Simpson Co., Ltd. Weyburn—MeKinnons. i. 

M. B. Allin & Co., 1330 Danforth Ave. Whiteweod—Whitewood Trading Co. 

The Stork Shoppe, 0474 Yonge St. Wolseley—S. 1. Cole. 

The Stork Shoppe, 965 St. Clair Ave. W. Yellow Grass—E. Harvey 

Miss Ewington, 325 Jane St. Yorkton—Hudson’s Bay © 


Chappell’s, 318 Oakwood Ave. 

A. A. Denton, 1252 St. Clair Ave. W. 
Jackson’s, 99 Main St. 

A. Aldous, 288 Eglinton Ave. 
Browning's, 226 Royce Ave. 

Mrs. Richardson, Kingston a 
Boyle’s, 1186-88 St. Clair W 

A. Gat 611 College St. 

Miss I. Corner, 244 Carlton St. 


Sharpe's, 653 St. Clalr W. No. !131—A dainty house frock which 

Welker Stores. 1170 Eglinton Ave. W. 6. an 

Muir & Co.. 3186 Yonge St. sports its own apron. 

H. B. Neiman, 571 Mt. Pleasant Ra No. 8242—A jumper I'ke this permits the 

T. C. Pitt General Store, use cf a variety of crisp, fresh 
1190 Woodbine Ave. blouses. 


Stitts. 976 Bathurst Street 
Mrs. C. Chapman, 1912 Gerrard St. 
Mrs. Cotton, 697 Mt. Pleasant 
Crane’s, 1038 Pape Avenue 
Caldwell’s, 675 Danforth Avenue 
J. Lipton, 918 Queen St. F 
Little Grey Shoppe. 332 Kingston Rd. 
orwoods, 990 Bloor Street W. 
Young’s, 3425 Yonge St. 
Hollywoods, 1534 Yonge Street 
Osborne’s, 1059 Gerrard St. Fast 
Sheftel’s. 2813 Dundas Street W. 
Jchn Oliver, 377 Broadview Ave. 
The Bowers Shopne. 532 Oakwood Ave 
Mrs. S. Hill, 3512 Dundas St. W. 
The Boulevard, 2467 Yonge St 
Unionville—Brown Bros. 
Wallaceburg—Stonehouse’s 
Walkerville—C. H — 
Waterloo—T.. J. Klow 
Welland—Clark’s, 48 "r. Main St. 
Weston—C. F. Grosskurth 
Whitby—Bell’s Drv Goods 
Winchester—A. Sweet & Co. 
Windsor—John F. Burns 
Gray's Dept. Store 


RB ead No.1131 No. 8242 


Sergesson Bros. 
Wingham—Walker Stores 
Isard & 


FE. Isa Co. 
Woodstock—Canadian Dept. Stores easily laundered, 
Walker Stores The sleeves may be worn long if 
Wyoming—H. J. Parnall preferred. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Aneroid—A. T. a 
Arcola—Francis & Co 

Balcarres—A. Moffett 
Battleford—Early’s, Limited. 

Bi Hock & Pon. P. O. Box 119. 


agar— 
Birch Hills—H. A. Wilson 


Brune—A,, But ¢. H. Clerkson MANITOBA 
runo—A_ Batte Beimont—Castell & Philllj 
Canora,—W. Hancheroff anes ee ei tine 
Carievale—G. Bartley Cardale—s. W. Smith 
Carlyle—J. F. MacRae Carman—H. 8. Shilson Co. 
Carnduff—J. H. Elliott & Co. Cartwright—Moore & Co 
Cevion—G. T. Kines Crystal City—John H. Treble 
Climax—Climax Trading Co. Cypress River—Mr. Jonas Anderson 
Cucuerte—Stechnemaer & Wine Dauphin—W. G. White 
peselane—2tr_ . H. Corrigall Deleraine—Henry Bros 
Domremy—J. “Ouellet & Co. Elgin—Anderson Mercantile Co. 
Dundurn—F. Herets Fox Warren—W. J. Morris 
Elbow—F. Marks Gladstone—Collins & Co. 

Western Supply Store Hamiota—Dick’s Shop 
Esterhazy—F. A. Clements Killarney—Anderson- Mercantile Co. 
Estevan—J. FE. Loughlin Co. La Riviere—J. H. Fargey & Sons 
Foam Leke—t B. Smith Manitou—J. G McGowan 
Fort Qu’Appelle—W. F. Brownle Medora—Henry Bros. 

Frobisher—Riddell & Co. Melita—H. Sures & Co. 

Glen Ewen—J. H. Good Miniota—W. L. Hodnett 

Gull Lake—J. 0. Hambly Co. Minnedosa—P. J. McDermott 
Hanley—J. A. Nystven Co. Morris—Jewel Stores Limited 
Hepburn—Henburn Trading Co. Newdale—Mrs. D. y 

H —A. H. Loeppky Neepawa—Jewel Stores Limited 

Dorfman & Co. Ninette—Coad & Wright 
Imperial—The Louis General Store Notre Dame De Lourdes—lUnion Commer- 
tacien Nesé—The Wester Fels Norwood—W. A. Reld 

het: —Ww. " « 
eae> Sow * Oak River—£. H. Gling & Sons 
nastea—F Portage La Prairie—Ralph’s Dept. 
Kennedy,—Geo. Dodds ity— 
Rapid City—Beatties Store 
Leader—Eskin & Naimark Reston—G. S. Munro Co., 
Lomborg—Lamberg Co-operative Assoc., Rivers—Jas. A. McKenzie 

[td Roblin—W. Nowosad, 
Lintlaw—Frank Robinson Russell—Smellie Bros. 

The Red and White Store Shoal Lake—A. R. Thornbeck 
Lloydminster—H. C. Messum Solsgirth—-G. E. Simmie, 


Lioton—H. Jampolsky 


Machlin—Machlin Trading Co. Transcona—Transcona Merchants 

Major—W. J. Doyle Treherne—Mrs, E. C. D: 

Maple Creek—Beesley’s. Ltd. Virden—7th Avenue Stores 

Maryfield—G. W. Stockton, Ltd, Waskada—A. Dalrymple 

peer. Vendo Wewanese—Geo. H. Harrison 
martre—A. T. nnipeg—T. Eaton Cc 

Moese Jaw—T. Eaton Co. Forsythe & Co., 559 ‘Oem St 

Ladies Shops, Ltd Mary Mercer, 889 Portage Ave. W. 
Mocsomin—R. D. McNaughton Co, James Dry Goods, 224 Kelvin St. 


Bassano—The Mckee Stores 


Hudson's Bay Co 


Nippon ot Co., 119-8th Ave. W. 


quneete ayhne Nash 
Cardsten—Laidlaw’s. 
Coleman—Red & While Store 
Delburne—The Morris Store 


Hudson's Bay C 
Fort Saskatchewan—J 
Stewart & Co 
Innisfail—The Globe Store 


Leduc—Sheldon’s, 
Lethbridge—T 


Macieod—Reach & Co. 
Medicine Hat—The Teco § 


Pincher Creek— 


gar 
Peace River—Mrs 
Red Deer—The " 
i oxebud Trading Cc 
South Edmonton—Murray & Varrab 
Strathmore—Strathmore Trading Co 


Wiiliam’s Ladies’ 


Vermilion—Craig Bros 
Wainwright—A 
Westlock—tieo 
Wetaskiwin—Brody’s, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Courtenay—Laver's 
Cumberland—Mrs. B 
Duinnine Ave 
Duncan—Cowichan 
Hollyburn—Brook’s Dry 
Kamloops—Hudson's Bay Co 
Kelowna—Fumerton’s, 
Nanaimo—Malpaso & Wilson 
Nelson—Hucdson's ‘ 
New Westminster 
North Vancouver- 
25 Lonsdale Ave 
Port Alberni- 
Prince Rupert—H 
Princeton Dept 
Rossiand—Weir's Dry il 
Salmon Arm—The S-A-F-E, 
Squamish —Mackenzies’, 
The Conso lidated Mining & Smelt- 


use & Greene 
S. Wallace & Co 








Vancouver—Mrs Martha Allard, 
The Baby's Own Shoppe, 
Every Woman's Shoppe, 


Sutherland's Dry Goods, 
3916 Hastings St., 
A. Rutherford, 4177 Main St. 
Osborne’s Kerrisdale i 


Reid's Dry Goods, 


Hudson's Bay 
Victoria—Hudson’s Ray Co 
Williams Lake—Mackenzies, 





No. 18—A house dress of the tailored type, Charlottetown—Canadian Stores. Ltd 
trim and cool. rit 
Summerside—-R. T Holman 


Canadian Stores, 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Blacks Harbor—Connors Bros. 
Campbollton- Canadian Dept 
King Lumber Co 
Cross Creek —Hurley Bros 
Doaktown—M d 
East Florenceville—The Davis Co 
—Canadian Stores, 

“kK 


1 J. Weddall & Son 
Grand Falls- 
Keith & Plummer 

Coburn & Sons 
Swift & Sons 
Mencton—T. Eaton Co 

Newcastle—J. D 


Saint John—F 
c anadian Stores, 


st. Quentin—Jos 
St. Leonards—Miss M 
Sussex-Mercantile Co 

Miss Laura Balmain 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Canadian Stores, 


Harvey Station 


Creaghan Co., 


Dykeman Dept 


» & Cunningham 
Miss Maud Bourque, 
Eaton Groceterias, 


Canadian Dept 


Bentley & Co 
New Glasgow—George Whi! 

Canadian Stores, 
North Sydney- 
New Waterford 
Davis & Swan 
St. Claude—Arbez, Ltd 


Swan River—P. McKay Kitaeff & Co 


pert “Hawkesbury 


Sydney Mines 
> Bentley & Co 


Tama —E verybo dy’s Store 
Canadian Stores, 
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Asbestos—J. H. Boudreau 
Bagotville—Roberge & Frere, Enrg, 
Beauceville-Est-—-Mr. Caius Koy 
Beauharnois—J. N. Marchand 
Berthierville—D. Tessier 
Brownsburg— Hi. lariseau 





Buckingham—McCallum & Lahale, 
Cap de la Madeleine—Mad. Joseph Lapine 
Charny—J. G. Brochu 


Coaticook—-Miss C. k. O'Neill 
Compton—Melle. Kk. Couture 
Coutrecoeur—-Mr. A. Laplante 
Lowansvilie—b. A. Bonnette 
Vesenaiilons—Normandeau & Carette 
UVrummendville—N. H. Brodeur 

Mad. Hervie Houle 
Farnham—Bonn's Sc. to $1.00 Store 
Fresniere—Jas. H. Hamiltui 
Granby—Granby Se. to $1.00 Store 
Hemmingtford—O. Lacasse 
Hull—J. Piarand 
iberville—Mad. Omer Mathieu 
Joliette—«;. ©. M. Coutu 

Mau. Camille Coutu 
Knowlton—Mrs. ©. J. Farrell 
L’Assomption—-auze & Pils Eurg. 
L'Annonciation—Mme. G. Marois 
Labaie du Fevre—Mad. Antonia Houle 
Lachine—J. A. Bergevin 
Lachute—Leona Se. to $1.00 Store 
L’Epiphanie—Monahan & Desjardins 
Lourseville—J. H. Langevin 
Mageg—-Melle. Juliette Gaudreau 
Makamik—l’. Ek. Tremblay 
Montreal—T. Eaton Co 

Henry Morgan & C¢ 

Jean Leroux, 2012 Blvd. Rosemont 

G. Beauregard, 6706 St. Hubert st 
Melle A. Marcotte, 1658 Laurier Kast 

Mad. E. Labonte, 1348 Lafontaine 

N. Allaire, 8765 Tellier St. 

Maurice Evans 

Evans’ 5c. to $1 Store, 

544 Jean-Talon St. W 

Imperial Silks & Woollens, 1272 Mt 

Royal Ave 
E. B. Harrison's Silks & Woollens, 
1407 St. Lawrence Blvd 

C. Legault, 357 De Castelman. St. Denis 
Marshall's Silks, 1195 St. Catherine St 
Mad. Alfred Dube, 5954 St. Hubert St 
Mad. A. Lamarche, 1879 Gauthier St 
G. A. Langlois, 7568 St. Hubert 
L. Proia, 7124 Drolet St 
Baron's Bargain Store, 5820 St. Hubert 
L. Rivet, 3917 St. Catherine E 
Oscar Benoit, 3930 Ontario 
Rosa Bouchard, 5747 Jeanne D'Arc 
P Bancel & Fils 
D. Serres, 4273 St. Antoine W 
L. Trempe, 6307 Monk. Ville Emard 
Mde. A. Urbain, 4724 Papineau Ave 
Mrs. S. Fry, 4824 Sherbrooke St. W 
Jack Evans, 5768 Sherbrooke Ave. West 
Federal 5 to $1.00 Store, St. Hubbert St 
J. O. Lemieux, 3734 Notre Dame W 
People's 5 to $1.00 Store, 1807 Mt. Roya 


R. Marchand, 159 Bernard St. West 
Rene Lacroix, 5050 Blvd. St. Laure 
Raoul Gelinas, Ltd., 8111 St. Denis 8 
Mme I. A. Laberge, 9671 Notre Dame } 
Ideal 5c. to $1.00 Store. Masaon St 


R. Valontine, 6399 St. Hubert St 
Variety 5c. to $1.00 Store. 1667 Mount 


Roval Ave. E 
Variety 5c. to $1.00 Store, 6619 sr 
Hubert St 


Maskinonge—Lebrun Frére 
Montebello—R OO. Quesnel 
Mont-Joli—Melle KE. Dupere 
Mont-Laurier, Co. Labelle—Flle Basinet 
Montmagny—J A Papillon 
Pierreville—Schooner & Cle 
Pontiac—David Gourd, Amos (o 
Plessisville—J. A. Savole, Fils. Enr. 
Quebec—T. D. Dubuc. 214-16 St Joh 
Adelard Laliberte, 124 DPurecher St 
Melle ©. Picard, 12239 St Valtier st 
Telesphore Simard, 710 St Vatiler St 
J. W. Malouin. 36 Victoria St 
Richmond—Mde. RB. Huron 
Riviere du Loup—Des (Croft Stores Co 
J_ FE. Pineau 
Scotstown—J_ A. Labonne 
Shawinigan Falls—Mr W. A Matteav 
The Populaire 5c. to $1.00 Store 
Shawville—wW. A_ Hodgins Store Co, Ltd 
Sherbrooke—Canadian Dept. Stores 
N. Zakaib. 24 King St. EF 
Mad. George Croteau 
Sherrington—J. R_ Sicotte 
St. Anne de Bellevue—G. Daoust & Co 
St. Bathelemy—Jos. Mercure 
St. Chrysostome—Mad. © Machabee 
St. Felix de Valois—J. Geo Dufresne 
St. Gabriel de Brandon, Co. Berthier 
J. M. Comeau 
St. George de Beauee—Mad. 0. Papillon 
Se, to $1.00 Store 
St. Hyacinthe—Emile LaRoche 
St. Jerome—Jean Dorion 
St. Jerome—Muide. Camille Coté 
St. Jean—Madame (. Lerey 
St.-Lin—Antonio Morel 
St. Martinee—Arthur Vaillant 
St. Pacome—Mad. Jean J. Levesque 
St. Remi, Co. Napierville- 
Lacaille & Provencal 
Ste. Sophie de Leorard— 
Mad. M. L. Palardy 
Ste. Thérése de Blainvilie— 
Mad A. Lefrancois 
Sorel—FE-milien Lachambre 
Three Rivers—Lambert & Cloutier 
Thetford Mines—Eugenie Lemieux 
2°29 Notre Dame 
Valleyfield—La Compagnie Dion 


Verdun—Dominion Remnant Stores, Ltd, 
1952 Wellington Street 
Dominion Remnant Stores, Ltd., 
500! Wellington Street 
Victoriaville—J Henri Auger 
Windsor Mills—Mde. Joseph Coté 


H, Morin & Fils 
Yamachiche—J. i. Bellemare 
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Mad in CComnda - Price 15 cents 


i= “> 


These are Chatclaine Patierns 


not carry them 


No. 256 — Fitted cle sist and hips, full- 


ness | yiven tt y uthful tyle by double pleats 


inserted at the front. Sizes II, 13, 15 and 17 years. 


Size 17 requires 334 yards of 39 inch material. 


No. 255 — Raalan sleeves and patch pockets for the 
three-quarter length fall coat — an attractive en- 
cemble when worn with frock No. 256. Sizes II, 13, 
15 and 17 years. Since 17 requires 27% yards 
of 54 inch material. 


stock we would be glad to have you give us his name 


and address. 


No. 252 — Extremely becoming to the fuller figure is 

this style. Its lines are very new and smart. Sizes 36, 

38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches. Size 38 requires 
4\/, and '/p yard of 35 inch material. 


No. 251 — Pleats are definitely "in." And so are the 
scallops which give such charming character to this 
frock. Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches. 
Size 38 requires 4% and 3% yard of 39 inch material. 








They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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Chatelaine Patterns - Deice 15 cents 


No. 266 — Black satin re-enters the mode, and with 
it the graceful circular skirt so suited to this fabric. 
Sizes 34. 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 36 requires 
4'/_ yards of 39 inch material and | yard of 4 inch 


lace. 


No. 268 — Sleeves that are shirred and over-joined 
to a drop-shoulder line, give a piquant touch to this 
frock. Sizes 32, 24, 36 and 38 inches. Siz 

334 yards of 39 inch material and | yard of lace. 


e 34 requires 


Oe 
» be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct 


ck we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. 


No. 270 — Broac 
shoulders full but 


aggressively m 
«aches. Size 36 rea 


No. 271 — A separate 


pattern. The 
achieves fu r 


and 38 inches 


and 1% yards for bl 





from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 45 
When ordering Patter 


ports coat — 

but not 

40 nd 42 

r aterial 

sé r ne 

ne nips and 

32, 34, 36 

yards tor skirt 
versily Avenue, Toronto, Ontaric 
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No. 257 — Here's an attractive No. 263 — This little frock copies 
style for the high-school girl. Sizes the smart mew ways of older 
8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 14 models. Sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 
requires 3!/g and 5g yard of 39 years. Size 10 requires 2!/ and % 









inch material. yard of 35 inch material. 










No. 264 — If she prefers short No. 262 — Deep drop-shoulder 


sleeves, small cap-sleeves are pro- yoke is cut in one with the centre 






vided. Sizes 4, 6, 8 and !0 years. panel. Sizes 6, 8, 10 and I2 years. 






Size 6 requires 17% and '/ yard Size 8 requires 1% and 34 yard 


of 35 inch material. of 35 inch material. 
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No. 1024 — These rompers are No. 8344 — Nicely cut blouse and 






8344 




























suitable for both the littlest ones. trousers for small son. Sizes 4, 6, 

Sizes 1, 2 and 4 years. Size 4 re 8 and iO years. Size 6 requires 

quires I'/, yards of 35 inch and 1'/y yards for blouse and % yard 
3g yard of 27 inch material. for trousers, 35 inch material. 
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These are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronio, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
not carry them in stock we would be glad to have you give us his name and address. When ordering Patterns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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No. 157 — This fitted slip may be made either with arm- 

holes, or with straps which slip through a loop at centre- 

back. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 42 inches. Size 36 requires 
234, yards of 39 inch material. 






CHATELAINE PATTERNS 
No. 149 — A graceful little nightgown, with the new short 


Price 15 cents cap-sleeves. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 36 
requires 34 yards of 39 inch material. 


= 


No. 254—An all-in-one undergarment which prohibits 
wrinkles. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 36 
requires 2 yards of 39 inch material. 


No. 96 — Pyjamas for the college girl or her sister. Sizes 
32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches. Size 34 requires 4!/2 
yards of 35 inch material. 


No. 8301 — Well-shaped brassiere and full, but nicely 
tting knickers. Sizos 32, 34, 36, 38 and 40 inches. Size 36 


requires !7/3 yards of 39 inch material. 


No. 250 — Sleepers for little sleepy-head. Sizes 2, 4 and 
6 years. Size 4 requires 2 yards of 36 inch material. 





ee —E _oae 


are Chatelaine Patterns. They may be obtained from stores in most cities, or direct from The Chatelaine Pattern Service, 481 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. If your favorite dealer does 
When ordering Patierns name the number and size of the style desired. 
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Heinz Chefs do all the work... 


you simply heat and pour 


HESE ARTISTS of the kitchen have an 
abundance of everything good to work 
with. Real cream, rich and thick ... the choicest 
garden-fresh vegetables of Heinz own cultiva- 
tion . . . fresh, flavoursome meats and rare, 
taste-intriguing spices... these make soups any 
hostess may be proud to serve, and any guest 
to taste. 
Heinz chefs cook for thousands with the same 


care you use in making a single dish. Heinz 
Soups are simmered slowly, patiently, to the 
perfection of taste, in small quantities, in rows 
of shining kettles. That is why they have 
natural, individual flavour; that is why they are 
extra-nourishing. 

Heinz Soups are ready to serve... you need 
add nothing... they are ready to “heat and eat.” 
Have you tried them? 


There is a delicious Heinz home-made style Soup for every occasion 
CREAM OF TOMATO CREAM OF GREEN PEA CREAM OF ASPARAGUS CREAM OF CELERY CREAM OF CORN 


VEGETABLE MUTTON BROTH BEEF BROTH 


S H ED 


MOCK TURTLE NOODLE SOUP WITH CHICKEN 


CANADA SINCE 
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ONE OF THE first things that struck me 
about this September issue was the inter- 
esting line-up of full-color advertisements. 
These brilliant pages illustrate some of the 
most important aspects of modern adver- 
tising methods and are exceedingly 
effective. 

There’s romance in the Palmolive page 
with its very beautiful girl’s head. By 
the way, isn’t she the type you visualize 
when writers talk of their “‘sloe-eyed” 
heroines? There is a rich beauty to this 
page that brings one back to it again and 
again . . . Crisco has an original presen- 
tation that retains the general personality 
of their advertisements and stresses the 
news value of their message. And what a 
jolly name for a family dish—‘Priscilla’s 
Pet Pie!” 


Old Dutch Cleanser gives further em- 
phasis to the value of well-prepared prod- 
ucts such as Chatelaine is discussing in a 
series of articles on the fallacy of cheap 
merchandise, by showing an enlargement 
of an Old Dutch particle and an inferior 
product that tells the story at a glance, 
Notice how pictorial attractiveness is given 
to the page by the use of the two country 
scenes which intrigue us with the contrast 
in values. 


One of the most compelling illustrations 
of appetite appeal in advertising is shown 
on the page for Swift’s Hams. This page is, 
to my mind, a knock-out in its delicacy 
of work, attractiveness of color and gen- 
eral appearance . . . On another page a 
powerful poster effect is achieved by the 
serried row of Heintz soups held in eager 
hands to make an arrow head pointing 
to the tempting plate of tomato soup and 
the text of the page, ‘Heinz chefs do all 
the work.” 


Among the brilliant full-color pages 
there still remains the Bon Ami presenta- 
tion to illustrate how even such a prosaic 
job as shining the wash-basin can be made 
a thing of real charm and beauty as it is 
treated here, with a suggestion of modern- 
ism in the handling. A very effective page, 
this. 


Among the full-page advertisements 
which attain a strong effect by the use of 
two colors is that for Libby’s tomato juice. 
Here the vivid pattern of red-ripe tomatoes 
across the top of the page stops us in- 
stantly. Notice, too, the rich orange of the 
Pontiac page and how the association of 
the birches suggests the grace of line of the 
new car. The Chevrolet page, too, has a 
presentation that says “Stop, look—and 
read” with insistent force. 


Browsing through the pages brings us 
to many attractive examples of modern 
advertising art, although unfortunately in 
these brief two columns we can only men- 
tion a few of them. There are a number of 


new advertisers in Chatelaine pages this 
month, including Dominion corsets, Stew- 
art-Warner radio and the Egg-O Baking 
Powder. Windsor Salt in its full page 
stresses the varied uses for this well- 
known product and skilfully introduces the 
beauty-product angle with its graceful 
girls. 


This Month With Our Advertisers 
‘ 


The Eagle Brand Milk advertisement 
has struck a note that we are constantly 
harping on in Chatelaine’s pages when they 
say ‘‘Good-by to Humdrum Cooking!” 
Why stick to the monotonous family 
dishes when everyone reacts so joyously 
to new ways of serving them? Page after 
page of this issue brings new recipes and 
new food ideas to modern cooks, and offers 
as well many valuable recipe booklets, all 
prepared by authorities. These, with 
Chatelaine’s own cookery articles pre- 
pared in the Chatelaine Institute, should 
prove a constant inspiration to good cooks. 
For it’s such fun serving old favorites in 
new ways, or surprising the family with a 
brand new dish. The food advertisements 
are, indeed, particularly interesting. There 
are cakes to make anyone’s mouth water 
with anticipation on the Swans Down page 
—What a nice name—‘“‘Sunshine Cake”’ 
and on the page for Baker’s Chocolate. 
Baker’s Coconut also shows some more 
dishes to tempt our culinary art, and on 
your explorations through the issue you'll 
find many more. 

There’s a nice homey bit in the Bissell 
Sweeper—for what mother of a daughter 
hasn’t come home to find the living room 
in a turmoil? Pond’s has a page that strikes 
a new note from previous ones, and gives 
an analytical and graphic presentation of 
the cause of wrinkles that every woman 
instinctively stops to read . . . The Oxy- 
dol advertisement with its Rose O'Neill 
illustrations is always a pleasant spot in 
the magazine, and there’s another of the 
essentially successful photographs that 
Kodak make in their advertisement. You 
can hear those girls giggling with merri- 
ment over the pictures of the gang at 
play... 


Keen’s Mustard has a timely page in this 
pickling season and suggests the economy 
of making mustard pickles at home—an 
idea the men of the family would heartily 
endorse. This is a lightly handled, airy 
page that gives full value to the type. 
Fleischmann’s in a clever device makes 
the figure of Dr. Bonanome more striking 
by running it full size and using the type 
over the white coat—a tricky effect. 


Lots of vivid interest in the advertis- 


ing columns this month! 
Burns Ht rn 
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Absorbine Jr. ..escees SG ae - Johnson & Son, S. C. ...... ive Oe 
Albert Soap Co, ..c.ceccecses 68 Johnson & Johnson, Limited: 
BOUY SOW? <6iccaccrsccéan 65 
Baty s QW SORB. «ccesces conn 68 Tek Brushes ...........6.4. 40 
Baker's OCOD <5 scr vesncion € 55 ee re 57 
Baker's Coconut ............-- 56 Ct aat 34 
eS | eee ee ee 38 eee ' ieee © Bera eee 
Benediek © Cer . 45 cscs: 58-64 ae on Pharmacal Co. ...... 40 
; oe EF ao ae ee ee eae 37 
Bissell Carpet Sweeper . . 59 Kotex 35 
Bisurated Magnesia ak hase Kr tage Salts Ps er ere 42 
Blue-Jay Corn Remover ....... 38 Soi ae eer er ete rs 
Bon Ami Limited 2nd Cover . ‘ ' 
Boncilla Clasmic Pack ...... _. 45 Libby McNeil & Sr es cs 53 
Borden Company Ltd., The .... 46 iiacbaleed Wes —_— 
Brownatone ; sts ae Metropoliten Life Ins. Co. - 32 
Milqo Co. Limited < pais, ae 
Canadian Boncilla Laboratories 45 Mutual Life Assurance Co. eh él 
Canadian Industries Limited... 3 
Canadian Kodak Co. Ltd. ..... 37 eg ee 56 
Canadian Laco Lamps Limited. 59 Northam Warren Corporation.. 41 
Canadian Spool Cotton, The ... 66 ce ae, 45 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. ....... 40 
Chevrolet Cars 31 Old Dutch Cleanser ..... 4th Cover 
Coats’ and Clark's Spool ‘Cotton 66 Outdoor Girl Face Powder ... 40 
Colaate Palmolive Peet Co.: EY eG bre x cua Sas’ ealwad tas 34 
Colgate's Dental Cream .... 32 
Palmolive Soap eee ath 39 RENIN EM oi os ew dwn Seeds 45 
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OLD DUTCH CLEANS LIKE THIS. 

The flaky, flat-shaped particles cover 
more surface, contact it completely; 
remove dirt with a smooth, clean sweep 
and do not scratch... as illustrated by 
this diagram of a greatly enlarged Old 
Dutch Cleanser particle. 


@ and it’s this difference that makes Old Dutch 
cost less to use. Unlike ordinary cleansers, Old 
Dutch contains no wasteful, scratchy grit; its 
flaky, flat-shaped particles are more efficient 
because they cover more surface, go further 
and do much more actual cleaning per penny 
of cost. There’s nothing else like Old Dutch 
because it is the only cleanser made of pure 
“seismotite,’ scientifically recognized as the 
finest cleaning material. 


Oid Dutch is safe and perfect for all your 
cleaning from porce! iN, tile and enamel to 
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ORDINARY GRITTY CLEANSERS 
SCRATCH LIKE THIS. Avoid them. 

Their chunky, sharp-pointed particles 
ire inefficient and wasteful: they scratch 
the surface and leave hiding places for 
dirt and germs—as illustrated by this dia- 
gram of a greatly enlarged gritty particle. 


_ Tested and Approved by 
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Chatelaine Institute 
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kitchen utensils and floors. It saves money, 
time and labor because you get a full package 
containing billions of active little cleaning 
units that clean quicker, clean more things, 
bring healthful cleanliness, do not clog drains 
— odorless and removes odors. There is no 
substitute for the quality and economy of 


Old Dutch Cleanse 


% 
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The Old Dutch Holders (blue, ivory or green) are conve- 
nient and attractive. Send 10 cents and windmill panel from 
an Old Dutch label for each holder to Old Dutch Cleanser, 
Dept. 80; 64 Macaulay Ave., Toronto, Ontario. 





